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The older worker in industry. 


The extent to which older workers 
are discriminated against both in re- 
taining their jobs and in securing new 
ones was the subject of a recent report 
by the International Labor Office. 
Examination of the experience in Bel- 
gium, Germany, Great Britain, and 
the United States seems to show that 
while older workers are, in general, no 
more likely to lose their jobs than 
younger workers, if they do become 
unemployed they have much more 
difficulty in obtaining new employ- 
ment. The effect of age upon oppor- 
tunity for employment begins to 
appear at about age 45, although it 
varies from country to country and as 
between men and women. Page 257. 
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Labor productivity in shoe industry. 






Output of shoes per man-hour has 
increased markedly with the mechan- 
ization of the shoe industry. Such 
factors as style changes, managerial 
policies, and dexterity of individual 
_workers have each played an impor- 
' tant role in determining the extent of 
the increase in labor productivity. A 
' study conducted by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in cooperation with 
the National Research Project of the 
W. P. A. revealed that man-hour out- 
put in a group of plants producing 
men’s shoes in 1935 was about 21.5 
percent higher than in 1929 and 38 
percent higher than in 1923. Notice- 
able increases in the output per man- 
hour of various grades of women’s 
shoes were also found. Page 271. 


















State minimum-wage legislation. 

At the end of 1938 minimum-wage 
laws, for the most part applicable only 
‘0 women and minors, had been 









This Issue in Brief 
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enacted in 25 States, the District of 
Columbia, and Puerto Rico. Two of 
these laws—those of Kentucky and 
Louisiana—were enacted in 1938, and 
that of Kansas was an old law, de- 
clared unconstitutional in 1925 and 
made valid by a ruling of the State’s 
attorney general in 1938. Many mini- 
mum-wage orders were issued or made 
mandatory in 1938, the principal pro- 
visions of which are summarized in an 
article on page 293, 





Work of C. C. C. 

One of the most important accom- 
plishments of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps has been the protection of 
the forests. In the year 1938 alone a 
total of some 270,000,000 forest trees 
were planted. Page 338. 


Elections under State labor relations 


laws. 

Five States (Utah, Wisconsin, Mas- 
sachusetts, Pennsylvania, and New 
York) now have labor relations laws 
which closely follow the pattern of the 
National Labor Relations Act, al- 
though most of them vary in some 
respects. Up to July 1, 1938, the five 
State labor boards held elections or 
made determinations in 304 bargaining 
units. Affiliated 225 of 
these units, and nonaffiliated unions 
29. In 50 cases no labor organization 
was certified. Page 309. 


unions won 


Wage scales of street-railway employees. 

The average rate of wages for union 
street-railway employees in 53 cities on 
June 1, 1938, was 75.5 cents per hour. 
This represents an average increase of 
2.2 cents over 1937. Over two-thirds 


of the union members received some 
increase in wages during the year and 
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fewer than 3 percent received de- 
creases. A great majority of the 
members worked under basic 8-hour 
day agreements, although some con- 
tracts called for an 8%- and 9%-hour 
day, while a few provided for a 6-hour 
day. Page 377. 


Cost of medical care to farm families. 
The average cost per farm family per 
year for medical services is $39 and 
the total medical costs average $51, or 
about 8 percent of the family budget, 
according to a recent report by the 
United States Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. The increase in fees from 
the period 1910-14 to that of 1935-36 
averaged 13 percent for physicians’ 
services, 22 percent for dentists’ fees, 
14 percent for oculists’ and optome- 
trists’ fees, 17 percent for hospital 
charges, and 23 percent for nurses’ 
fees. ‘The increase in rates for med- 
ical services during the past 25 years, 
however, has been accompanied by 


improvement in the quant, and 
quality of medical services. Pave 34¢ 


Social insurance in New Zeala) 
A comprehensive social j; 
law was passed in New Zea 
September 1938, providing { cash 
benefits for old age and invalidity 
sickness and accident, unemp!| " 
benefits to widows and 
family allowances, and a 
health service. The act is to become 
effective April 1, 1939. A Socigi 
Security Department is creat 
will administer all parts of 
except the health service whic! 
under the administration h 
Minister of Health. The latter so; 
vice will provide for medica 
ment, pharmaceutical benefit 
pitalization, maternity care, a: 
supplementary benefits as a 
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sidered necessary to insure ctf 
operation of the system and } 
and promote public health. P 
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FOR FEBRUARY 1939 


PROBLEM OF THE OLDER WORKER IN THE UNITED 
STATES AND EUROPE 


COMPLAINTS of discrimination against older workers both in re- 
taining their jobs and in securing new ones are being voiced more and 
more frequently in different countries. A preliminary report! by 
the International Labor Office on the subject, provides statistical 


1 evidence regarding the extent of unemployment among older workers 


in several of the highly industrialized countries and the proportion of 
unemployed older persons whose capacity for employment had re- 
mained unimpaired. It also discusses the causes of discrimination 
against older workers and possible remedies. ‘The data relate prin- 
cipally to Belgium, Germany, Great Britain, and the United States. 


Extent of Unemployment Among Older Workers 


In an effort to appraise the extent of the problem, the first section 


of the report deals with the available statistics regarding the propor- 
tion of older workers in the working population and their proportion 
among the unemployed, and compares the rate of unemployment for 
such workers with the general unemployment rate. 


BELGIUM 


A general census of unemployment in Belgium, in March 1936, 
among the insurable population showed that the proportion of wholly 
unemployed persons in the different age groups rose steadily from 
1.37 percent, below the age of 20, to 9.49 percent at 30 years and 
remained at that figure for the group aged from 30 to 40 years. Be- 
tween the ages of 40 and 50 the number of unemployed dropped to 
slightly more than 7.60 percent and rose thereafter to 11.97 percent 
at ages 60 to 65. In March 1937, however, it was found that during 
the year unemployment increased in every group over 40, in spite of 
the fact that the number of wholly unemployed in the voluntary 
insurance funds fell from 15.7 percent in March 1936 to 12.4 percent 
in March 1937. 

Certain industries and occupational groups, such as quarries and 
the metal, glass, chemical, clothing, and tobacco industries, and 


' International Labor Office. Governing Body. 85th session, London, October 25, 1938. Report of the 
Office on the Question of Discrimination Against Elderly Workers. Geneva, 1938. 
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salaried employees, showed a higher rate of unemployment ip 1936 
for persons over the age of 40 than the general rate for all industries 
and occupational groups, while in woodworking and furniture-makin, 
and hides and skins the rate was lower than the average. Although 
during the year 1936-37 there was a general improvement in employ- 
ment, the percentage of older unemployed was high in industries ro. 
quiring a considerable amount of muscular effort, such as steel, mip. 
ing, quarrying, and glass, while the percentage was below the average 
in such industries as the manufacture of scientific instruments, 
printing and bookbinding, and certain branches of the building trades 
in which skill rather than muscular energy is required. 

The average duration of unemployment among the different gop 
groups in 1936 was found to increase steadily in each group, rising 
from an average duration of 7% months below the age of 20 to 281 
months between the ages of 60 and 65. An inquiry regarding age 
limits in hiring in different industries showed that in some enter. 
prises, although no limit was specified, it was the practice to reject 
older workers; in others the age limit was 55 or even 60 for skilled 
workers but 50 for unskilled and semiskilled, whereas in some places 
the limit was as low as 45, 40, 35, or even 30 years. 


GERMANY 


In Germany, figures showing the status of workers and salaried 
employees over 40 years of age were available for the years 1926, 1933, 
and 1936. The proportion of unemployed male workers over 40) years 
of age showed very little change from 1926 to 1933, during which 
period there was great unemployment, but increased from 31 percent 
of the total number of unemployed in 1933 to 41 percent in 1936. For 
woman workers there was an even greater increase—from 22.9 percent 
in 1926 to 41.4 percent in 1936. Among male salaried employees over 
40 years of age the percentages unemployed were 29.5 in 1926, 35.1 
1933, and 50.3 in 1936, while for woman employees the percentages 
were 13.5, 12.7, and 27.7, respectively. Although unemployment 
among woman employees was less severe than among men, it had 
doubled during the 10 years. 

A tabulation by age groups showed that in 1933, when unemploy- 
ment was high, the rate for manual workers was much the same in the 
different age groups above 25, but by 1936, when unemployment had 
been greatly reduced, the rate was much higher for older workers 11 
comparison with those in the lower age groups as a result of the prefer- 
ence given to young workers in hiring. The position of salaried em- 
ployees over 40 showed the same unfavorable situation. 

Considered by industries, it was found that in the principal indus- 
tries the increased unemployment was general among the older age 
groups, with the exception of skilled workers in the building industry, 
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where there was a slight decline from 1933 to 1936 in the proportion 
of the unemployed aged from 40 to 60 years. In all other occupations 
among both skilled and unskilled workers, the proportion of unem- 
ployed over 40 years of age increased. Unemployment was very 
high among engineers and firemen and among unskilled mine workers. 
The increase in the pereentage of unemployment among older un- 
skilled workers was slightly greater in 1936, as compared with 1933, 
than the increase for skilled workers. Among salaried workers techni- 
cal employees of over 40 years of age were more seriously affected by 
unemployment than other groups. 

Altogether, the German data show that the situation of older workers 
became less favorable in 1936 in comparison with that of younger 
workers, in spite of the general improvement in the employment 
situation. The reason for this is stated to be the fact that older workers 
had suffered more from prolonged unemployment. The importance 
of this fact, in the absence of direct data, is supported by the statistics 
of unemployment benefit. A report of August 31, 1936, shows the 
proportion of older workers among the two classes of unemployed 
persons recelving unemployment-insurance benefit and emergency 
benefit in 1933 and 1936. Under the unemployment-insurance system 
unemployment in the age group 25 to 40 years increased more rapidly 
than in the older age groups, but under the emergency-benefit scheme, 
which covers persons who suffer prolonged unemployment, there was 
an increase oniy in the groups over 40 years of age—from 41 to 53 per- 
cent for men from 1933 to 1936, and from 28 to 58 percent for women. 
The emergency-benefit data show that the proportion of older workers 
was highest among the unemployed with the longest benefit period. 
Among manual workers and salaried workers in receipt of emergency 
benefit for more than 1 year, persons over 40 years of age formed about 
three-fifths of the total number. 

The situation in regard to the placement of older workers is particu- 
larly serious as regards salaried employees, although in November 
1936 male unemployed workers over 40 formed 50.3 percent of the 
total unemployed, those of over 40 who were placed formed only 31.9 
percent of all workers who found employment in October 1936. The 
hiring age limit of salaried employees prior to the order of November 7, 
1936, concerning the employment of older workers was generally fixed 
by the undertakings at 35 years. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Special studies of unemployment among the insured population were 
made in Great Britain by the Ministry of Labor in April 1927, February 
1931, November 1932, and February 1938, showing the rates of unem- 
ployment for each age group. The figures indicate that in each of the 


_ years the rate of unemployment was fairly uniform for males between 
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the ages of 21 and 44, but that it increased for each 5-year age 2TOUp 
thereafter; the rates for females showed a general tendency to invrease 
from the age of 21, with the exception of a slight decline in 19°) and 
1932 for the age group 60 to 64 as compared with the age grou) 55 to 
59. Although the relative position of older men during the dep: ession 
of 1931 and 1932 was not adversely affected as regards employ mon} 
in 1938 these workers were relatively worse off than in 1927. | 
A study in 1931 covering the two main age groups, ages 18 to 44 
and 45 to 64, of males in 14 industries showed that the percentave of 
unemployment was higher for the older group in all industries, }y; 
that this disparity was greatest in public-works contracting, coal an 
nonmetalliferous mining, glass, woolen and worsted, boots and soos. 
and cotton manufacturing, and in commerce and finance. Similgy 
data for women, but for age groups 18 to 34 and 35 to 64, showed a dis. 
parity for nearly every industry, and especially in the cotton, woolen. 
and metal industries. 
Other studies confirm these findings, and it was concluded by Si 
William Beveridge, after analyzing the results of various studies, tha 
the risk of losing one’s job does not increase with advancing years, but 
the risk connected with being out of a job does increase materially. As 
a result of a special study of the case papers of persons receiving 
unemployment assistance allowances in 1937, it was concluded that 
“age in spite of its greater experience is a definite handicap in finding a 
job in a large number of instances.”” It was pointed out that, ‘while 
in September 1936, short-term employment (up to 6 months) had gone 
down appreciably in comparison with September 1929, when the 
depression began, long-term employment (for 12 months or more 
had increased as much as six and a half times during the same period.” 


SWITZERLAND 


The experience of Switzerland as to the effect of age upon unemploy- 
ment, agrees with that of the other countries, as the rate for both 
men and women over 50 was higher than in the lower age groups in 
the years 1936, 1937, and 1938. 


UNITED STATES 


Statistics of unemployment as it affects older workers are lacking 
for this country as a whole, although a Nation-wide inquiry dealing 
directly with discrimination against older workers is now being made 
by the Federal Department of Labor. However, certain data {rom 
scattered sources are available. In New York State in 1930 the unem- 
ployment rate in the manufacturing industries was found to be lowes‘ 
in the age group 30 to 34, and from 35 to 65 the trend was distinctly 
upwards. In Michigan, employment and unemployment figures for 
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1937 show that the proportion of unemployed in the younger groups 
wassmaller and in the older groups larger than in those of the employed, 
indicating the importance of age as a factor in employment. In the 
case of men, employment conditions appeared to be favorable up to 
the age of 45, after which the situation became increasingly unfavor- 
able, and in the case of women, although age did not appear from the 
figures to be so decisive a factor (as employment and unemployment 
in the various groups were more evenly divided), there was evidence 
that the adverse effect of age began to be felt at an earlier age and was 
something of a handicap from ages 35 to 64. 

The placements effected by the United States Employment Service 
throughout the country from January 1936 to June 1937 showed the 
increasing difficulty of placing older workers of both sexes, for while the 
number of vacancies filled rose steadily in each quarter for workers 
under 25, the number remained fairly stable for those between 25 
and 50 and fell steadily thereafter. An investigation made by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1932 in 224 establishments showed that 
a maximum age limit for hiring, ranging from under 40 to 46 or over, 
had been fixed by about 32 percent of the companies. In the establish- 
ments which did not have a definite age limit it was admitted that not 
many over 50 would be hired. The reasons given for imposing an age 
limit included the higher rates for group insurance for older workers, 
their inability to reach the required standards of production, and the 
need to set apart the lighter jobs available in an establishment for its 
own aged employees. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Summing up the foregoing data, it is stated that there seems to be 
evidence that older workers are no more likely to lose their jobs than 
younger workers, but if they do become unemployed they have much 
more difficulty in obtaining new employment. The effect of age upon 
opportunity for employment begins to appear at about age 45, al- 
though it varies from country to country and as between men and 
women. Among workers who have suffered long unemployment a 
certain amount of loss of skill occurs, which is a handicap in securing 
new work. The present disproportion of unemployed older workers is 
considered to be due in part to the fact that with improved employ- 
ment conditions the younger workers were able to adapt themselves 
to recent technological changes with greater readiness. 


Employability of Older Workers 


Special inquiries have been made in a few countries concerning the 
employability of older workers. In Germany a study by the National 
Institute of Employment Exchanges and Unemployment Insurance 
showed that the proportion of the unemployed with restricted employa- 
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bility was 38 percent of 1,197,100 unemployed in 1936, and 28 pere ent 
of 572,600 unemployed in November 1937. Of the groups with ro. 

stricted employability, 28.1 percent in 1936 had restricted employa- 
bility as regards their former occupation and 71.9 percent had re. 

stricted employability for any occupation. The corresponding per- 
centages in 1937 were 18.5 and 81.5. Thus, though there was a marked 
reduction in unemployment in 1937, there was an incresae in the pro. 
portion of those with restricted employability for any occupation. 
This, it is said, is what is to be expected, since as business conditions 
improve the more efficient are reabsorbed into industry first, leaving 
larger proportion of unemployables. An analysis of the figures by sex 
shows that restricted employability appeared at an earlier age among 
women than among men. 

In Belgium, a study in 1937 of 2,872 persons of varying ages, whose 
employability was in doubt, made by the committees for the medica| 
examination of the unemployed, showed a tendency for the proportion 
of those whose productivity was unimpaired to decrease in the higher 
ages. The Royal Commissioner for the Study of Unemployment con- 
cluded, however, that it was not justifiable to regard all unemployed 
persons over 50 as unemployable and that an improvement in the 
placing arrangements might be expected to produce satisfactory results. 

In Great Britain, from a private investigation in 1938 it was con- 
cluded that only a very small proportion of the persons at the employ- 
ment exchanges in search of work should be considered as outside the 
labor market, and of this small proportion more than half were over 5). 

These studies show that there is truth in the common supposition 
that with increasing age there is a diminishing field of possible employ- 
ment. Even if the older worker is still capable, he is already at a dis- 
advantage in his search for work and in many cases he suffers from the 
twofold handicap of his age and a definite restriction of his employa- 
bility. 

Causes of Discrimination 


The economic consideration of the value of a worker’s services to the 
employer largely determines whether he will be engaged or wil! be 
retained in employment. A worker’s economic value consists essen- 
tially in the quantity and quality of his work. Theoretically, every 
person who is able to work has potentially some economic value and 
should be worth a corresponding wage. Actually, however, custom, 
collective agreements, and law limit the elasticity of wages and, by not 
allowing the payment of wages below a certain limit, cut off the demand 
for the services of those persons whose economic value is below that 
limit. Also, industry is so organized that a minimum standard o! 
efficiency must be maintained by all the workers in productive proc- 
esses, and, therefore, jobs which can be filled by workers of subnormal 
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capacity are the exception. Employment of the older worker, there- 
fore, depends mainly upon his productive capacity, and this capacity is 
conditioned, in a general way, by physiological efficiency. In general, 
physiological efficiency increases up to a certain age and thereafter 
decreases, although for some types of work the physical requirements 
are low and efficiency may be retained until old age is reached. The 
lowering Of physiological efficiency among older workers is offset to a 
certain extent by the experience gained. Mechanization, which is 
increasing in industry, affects the position of the older worker, in some 
cases making greater demands on his strength and in others less, and 
in general lessening the value of experience. 

The inevitable aging process in man may develop very slowly. As 
a rule, many of the signs of old age have appeared by the age of 60 
and by 65 old age is definitely attained. The aging process is seldom 
uniform throughout the body, however, and as a result of past dis- 
eases or constitutional weakness there may be a functional break- 
down long before old age would normally be reached. In addition, 
premature old age may result from generally unhealthful living and 
working conditions. <A series of tests of functional efficiency made 
in Germany on groups of unskilled workers between the ages of 20 
and 60 showed that sensory and mental alertness and physical dex- 
terity began to decline after age 45. On daily routine work the 
older workmen up to 60 gave as good performance as the younger 
men but showed less adaptability if working conditions were changed. 
It is concluded from this and other evidence not cited that for the 
average person, the retrogressive tendencies begin to set in during 
the fifth decade of life, showing in greater susceptibility to fatigue 
and lessened adaptability, while in the sixth decade these trends 
become more apparent and general. 

Although there is little doubt, it is said, that the physiological effi- 
ciency of the average person begins to decline after 45, it is not so 
certain that the same can be said of productivity, since the individual 
variations in physiological efficiency are combined with the varia- 
tions in the demands of the job upon the individual. Also it is 
necessary to distinguish between the very different cases of a person 
who grows old in the same job and the older person who is seeking 
employment and would have to adapt himself to new methods of 
work, 

There exists a large mass of opinion on the advantages and disad- 
vantages of older workers. An inquiry made by the California De- 
partment of Industrial Relations in 1930 among employers in industry 
and commerce showed that in many cases there was not only no dis- 
crimination against older workers but they were even given prefer- 
ence. Numerous employers stated that their hiring policy was 
determined by the suitability of the applicant and that age had little 
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relation to efficiency, although older men were better adapted to some 
jobs than to others. Many believed that workers over 40 or 50, if 
in good health, were as efficient as younger workers, and others Stated 
that they were better fitted for certain jobs, especially where quality 
is important, and that they are more reliable and reduce labor turn- 
over. A study by the Works Progress Administration covering | 444 
skilled workers showed that the average age of workers whose output 
was considered excellent was 47% years, while the average ave of 
those in the inferior grade was 41; only 13 percent of those in the 
“excellent”’ grade were under 35. 


Reasons given by some American employers for setting hiring-age 
limits were the greater risk of sickness among older workers, their 
slowness, and their inability to perform heavy work. 

Summing up the arguments for and against the employment of 


older workers, it seems that they may be preferred, if their pliysica| 
ability is satisfactory, because of their experience and reliability and 
that they may be particularly valuable where quality rather than 
quantity is desired. 

The position of salaried workers is somewhat different from that of 
manual workers, as mental powers are often preserved after physical 
weakness has become apparent, but regarding those who are engaged 
in routine work there are the same complaints of lack of adaptability 
to changes in methods. 

While mechanization has transferred much heavy labor from man 
to the machine, it has also made worse the position of the older worker 
by creating new processes of increased speed and intensity so ex- 
hausting that the older worker is unable to stand the strain. This is 
particularly true in large-scale mass production. On the other hand, 
statistics published by the American Iron and Steel Institute show 
that the average age of steel workers increased by 2 years between 
1930 and 1937, which was a period of progressive mechanization. 
This increase was attributed both to improved public health condi- 
tions and to the fact that work was lightened by the mechanical 
equipment. 

A measure of the effect of age upon output and efficiency is afforded 
by statistics of earnings, by age, which are available for a number of 
countries. Thus, statistics of the average basic wage (on which con- 
tributions to the social-insurance system are based) have been pub- 
lished by age groups for Czechoslovakia, France, and Germany, w/|iile 
in the United States statistics of full-time earnings by age groups 
have been collected in a number of States. These statistics are not 
uniform, as some distinguish men and women, some are for wage 
earners, and others are for salaried employees. As none of tlicm 
differentiates the methods of remuneration they cannot show fully 
the relation between age and output, but all show a similar trend. !n 
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all cases earnings follow a regular, but not symmetrical, curve which 
rises to its highest point and thereafter falls, the earnings of a person 
of 20 being generally below those of a person of 60. Among male 
wage earners the maximum is reached between the ages of 40 and 45, 
and among females the maximum is reached somewhat earlier—about 
32 in Germany and 40 in Czechoslovakia. Thereafter the earnings 
fall gradually and are about 12 percent less than the maximum at 
age 60. Among salaried workers the maximum is reached somewhat 
later—in Czechoslovakia, 47 for men and 42 forwomen. These figures 
show that in general the rate of remuneration tends to decrease 
slowly after middle age. The probable reason that the remuneration 
rates in the fifties and sixties are maintained at a rate so near the 
maximum is said to be that in many cases only the more efficient 
older workers are retained. 

It is considered that the evidence as to the productivity of older 
workers based on the earnings is an overstatement of the case. Since 
the degree of unemployment is generally greater among the older 
workers and the average capacity of the unemployed is probably 
lower than that of the employed, it may be supposed that the average 
capacity of the whole mass of older workers employed and unemployed 
is lower than the figures of their annual earnings would indicate. 


Methods of Covering Occupational and Social Risks 


Although social insurance helps the older worker to retain his 
working capacity and affords him help when he has lost it, systems 
of covering occupational and social risks based on private insurance 
principles may have the result of discouraging employers from em- 
ploying older workers. Broadly speaking, these workers represent 
more expensive risks than younger workers, and when the additional 
cost is felt by the employer the tendency is to restrict the number of 
older workers in his employment. 

It is quite generally believed that accidents are more frequent 
among older workers, as it is argued that quickness of reaction dimin- 
ishes with age. On the other hand, it may be argued that the longer 
experience and greater caution of the older worker operate to reduce 
this risk. Two recent investigations of this question, based on Swiss 
and Austrian experience, show that for both sexes the frequency of 
accidents reaches a maximum between the ages of 20 and 30 and 
thereafter falls steadily. The frequency is only two-thirds of the 
maximum at age 50 and less than one-half at age 65. The experience 
of the State of Wisconsin is similar to that of Switzerland and Austria. 
These figures, of course, cannot be applied to all industries nor to 
each industrial enterprise. In contrast to the lowered frequency 
rates for older workers, the severity rate is higher among them and 
thus may adversely affect compensation costs. The Swiss investiga- 
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tion showed that these two factors balanced each other, and an inquiry 
in New York in 1937 and 1938 on discrimination in employment of th. 
middle-aged found that these workers did not cost the employer any 
more for compensation insurance than younger workers. However 
numerous employers believed that employment of older workers 
would result in higher premium costs, and whether founded on fact oy 
not, such a belief results in discrimination against these workers. 

Sickness and invalidity figures generally show that frequency and 
severity of sickness increase with advancing age. Some method of 
insurance, either compulsory or voluntary, is in force for a large 
proportion of the workers in most countries. In the mutual or volyp. 
tary systems covering sickness, especially if employers contribute. 
the added costs represented by the older workers may result in dis. 
crimination against them, but in the State compulsory systems this 
does not appear. While complaints of discrimination against older 
workers arising out of sickness insurance are rare, the possibility of 
such discrimination exists whenever the employer’s charge depends 
upon the morbidity of his staff; that is to say, where insurance js 
carried by a voluntary or compulsory insurance fund or under a group 
policy for the individual establishment. 

The risk of invalidity is covered mainly by compulsory State sys- 
tems, and under such systems the contributions payable by the em- 
ployer bear no relation to the frequency of invalidity among his staff 
and cannot occasion any discrimination against older workers. 
Private old-age pension systems, such as are in force principally in 
Great Britain and the United States, however, carry the incentive to 
impose a maximum hiring age. The most frequent limit established 
in such systems is 45 years. Insurance benefits at death, consisting 
either of a small benefit designed to cover funeral expenses, pensions 
for the widow and children, or a lump sum of substantial amount, 
are provided mainly by State systems. These systems, from their 
wide coverage and the distribution of risk, do not occasion discrimi- 
nation in the employment of older workers, but group life insurance 
carried by individual employers, which is chiefly important in the 
United States, has been found to be a factor in the establishment of 
maximum hiring ages. 

It has already been shown that the proportion of workers unem- 
ployed in the older age groups is greater than in the younger groups 
and that the duration of unemployment tends to be greater. Un- 
employment-relief measures include unemployment insurance, unem- 
ployment assistance, and various schemes organized by employers or 
trade-unions for the payment of unemployment benefits or dismissal 
allowances. Under the compulsory unemployment-insurance sys- 
tems now in operation in different countries, very few make any 
distinction between insured persons on the ground of age, and in 
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those countries it is only in the youngest groups (under 21 years of 
age) t that variations occur in the amount of contribution. In these 
systems there may be some discrimination against young adults over 
9] as compared with the still younger workers, but not against work- 
ers over 45 or 50 years of age. The manual worker usually becomes 
entitled to the standard rate of wages while still in the twenties, and 
his full-time earnings show little variation between the ages of 30 
and 60. As a consequence, the employer’s contribution remains 
practically uniform over this long period and is not, therefore, a 
cause for discrimination against older workers. In voluntary State- 
subsidized schemes the workers’ contributions vary from fund to fund 
and the employers make no contribution, so that there is no discrim- 
ination against the older workers as a result of these schemes. 

The private systems financed by employers or jointly by employers 
and workers, such as are in effect in the United States to a limited 
extent and in Great Britain as a supplement to the State scheme, are 
operated generally for the purpose of keeping as stable a working 
force as possible, and consequently anticipate only short periods of 
unemployment or temporary periods of short time during which 
benefits would be paid. As the older workers are no more liable to 
temporary unemployment or short-time employment than the younger 
workers, there is little probability of discrimination against them in 
such schemes. 

No question of discrimination can arise in the case of unemployment 
assistance, which is financed entirely by the public authorities. 

Altogether, therefore, it seems that neither compulsory nor voluntary 
systems of unemployment insurance under the control of the State 
can result in discrimination against older workers, and that the possi- 
bility of discrimination under employers’ and joint workers’ and em- 
ployers’ schemes is very slight. 

The older workers figure very little in the charges for family al- 
lowances, which are paid in a number of countries, as family responsi- 
bilities grow less after middle age and the man of 50 generally has a 
smaller family to support than is the case with the younger man. The 
older worker, therefore, would not present as heavy a liability in this 
respect as the younger, even if family charges were paid by the em- 
ployer individually, which is rarely the case. 


Remedies 


The problem of the older worker, which has come to the fore in the 
last few years, is still in the process of investigation, and persuasion in 
the form of an appeal to public opinion in general and employers in 
particular seems to be the method most commonly employed so far to 
remedy the situation. Of special importance to the older workers are 
the provisions in laws and collective agreements which require that a 
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notice, varying in length according to the duration of serv ice, s| 
given before dismissal. In some countries the law obliges t] 
ployer to pay a substantial indemnity to salaried employees dis; 
after long service. Also, provisions have been included in co}! 
agreements fixing the minimum number of older workers to }, em- 
ployed, and it has been proposed in some countries that the erpploy. 
ment of a certain proportion of older workers in each establis) 
should be required by law. 

Public officials in Great Britain and the United States have re. 
devoted a considerable effort to bringing to public attention t! 
that discrimination against the employment of older wor\ 
the most part unjustified, and in the long run, adversely 
interests of industry. Statements to this effect have bewk made durin- 
the past 2 years in Great Britain by the Minister of Labor and in the 
United States by the President and the Secretary of Labor. Ip 
Pennsylvania in 1928 and in California in 1930 the departments of 
labor of these States secured assurances from a large number of {irms 
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that they would not bar men from employment on the ground of age 
when they were “‘physically and mentally able to meet the requirements 
of the positions for which their services may be required.” In these 


States and in Maryland, Massachusetts, and New York special studies 
of the problem of the older worker have been made. 

There has been renewed interest in the question in these and other 
States since the depression. In Massachusetts a law was passed in 
1937 which states that it is against public policy to dismiss or refuse 
to employ a person because he is 45 years or older, provided he is 
below 65; it empowers the commissioner of labor and industries to 
investigate all complaints and to ascertain the ages of the persons em- 
ployed. For this purpose employers are required to keep age records 
and permit their examination. : 

In Great Britain grants of financial assistance for works carried out 
by the local authorities in the depressed areas have been made de- 
pendent upon preference being shown to older workers for employment 
in such works. 

Particular attention has been given recently to the placing of older 
workers, not only by public employment offices, but also in some 
countries by voluntary agencies. In Germany, a decree issued by 
the Commissioner of the Four-Year-Plan, November 7, 1936, made it 
obligatory for establishments with more than 10 salaried employees 
to engage a certain proportion of employees above 40. This followed 
an earlier decree requiring that preference be given to heads of fain- 
ilies and providing for the gradual replacement of young persons under 
25 by men over 40, preferably married men; this decree had not 
yielded the expected results. 
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Among the important measures for dealing with the problem are 
the retraining methods adopted in a number of countries, especially 
in the years following the depression, during which unemployment 
was high in some occupations while there was a shortage of workers 
in others. Workers who lost their employment during the depression 
have been unable without assistance to acquire the new methods 
resulting from recent technological changes and thus have been 
unable to adjust themselves to present conditions. Measures for 
retraining, therefore, appear to be an indispensable feature of the 
organization of the labor market. In Switzerland, special grants are 
made by the public authorities in the form of wage subsidies to in- 
dustrial enterprises for the purpose of inducing them to engage sub- 
standard skilled middle-aged workers and thus enable these workers 
to acquire the necessary proficiency. Retraining and reconditioning 
courses have also been established in Belgium, France, Great Britain, 
Italy, Japan, Poland, Switzerland, the United States, and other 
countries. Although these measures are largely for unemployed 
young persons, they are to a certain extent taken advantage of by the 
middle-aged unemployed, in whose cases a short course of retraining 
is all that is necessary to enable them to meet the requirements of the 
labor market. 

An indirect attack upon the problem of the older worker is through 
the promotion of the social services which contribute to the fitness of 
the working population and which operate to conserve the physical 
powers Of the older workers. Those branches of social insurance 
which cover incapacity risks—accident, sickness, and invalidity— 
serve to prevent incapacity as far as possible and, when it occurs, to 
restore the patient’s working capacity as rapidly and completely as 
possible. “All other social services which directly or indirectly serve 
to raise the standard of health and strengthen resistance to disease 
must also be numbered among the factors tending to ease the employ- 
ment problem for the older worker.” 


Effects of Population Changes on the Problem 


Probable population changes which may be expected as a result of 
the declining birth rate in most countries and the improvement in 
mortality rates have a particular bearing on the situation of the older 
workers. These changes have been taking place in most countries 
since the beginning of the present century and will intensify the 
gradual aging of the population as time goes on. This change in the 
age distribution of the population will modify the proportions of youths 
and young adults on the one hand and of the middle-azed and elderly 
on the other, and may be expected to follow the same trends for the 


working population as for the population as a whole. As a result the 
121485—39——2 
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proportion of the younger workers will grow smaller and that of {}, 

older will correspondingly increase. “It is not impossible,” the rep; , 
states, ‘‘that in the distant future a time may come when indus “ 
may be obliged, by the scarcity of younger labor, to have recourse : 
older workers, so that the problem which now concerns us may a 


ate its own remedy. However that may be, it is encouraging to y¢ 


member that the whole trend of social policy at the present time js 
contributing to the improvement of the prospects for older worker, 
by conserving their working capacity up to a greater age and by 
caring for those individuals who can no longer maintain themselves” 
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TABOR PRODUCTIVITY IN THE BOOT AND SHOE 
INDUSTRY 


By Boris Stern, Bureau of Labor Statistics ' 


FROM what was a highly skilled handicraft industry as late as the 
middle of the nineteenth century, shoemaking had become by the 
ond of the century an industry using machinery in almost all of its 
any complex operations. This revolutionary transformation began 
ith the invention of the Howe sewing machine and its adaptation to 
se on leather about 1851. More important, however, was the inven- 
ion of the McKay sewing machine, in the early sixties, which solved 
he difficult problem of attaching the soles to the uppers. The demand 
or shoes for the armies in the Civil War greatly accelerated the adop- 
ion of the McKay machine and no doubt helped to overcome the 
resistance to machinery which had prevailed in the shoe industry. 
Following the invention and improvement in 1875 of the Goodyear 
elt process of attaching soles to uppers, which made it possible to 
produce even the more expensive shoes by machine process, a rapid 
development in shoe machinery occurred which affected every process 
‘and operation involved in making shoes. 

By 1900 all the principal operations, with the exception of lasting, 
were either wholly or largely mechanized. The use of machinery 
greatly hastened the division of labor which had begun with the 
development of the factory system and brought with it a greater 
degree of specialization in individual processes than was possible in 
the shop of the owner-shoemaker. The eight tools which in the 
earlier days sufficed for the making of a complete shoe, namely, the 
last, knife, awl, a needle or bristles, pair of pincers, hammer, lapstone, 
and stirrup, were supplemented by a large number of hand tools later 
teplaced by mechanical devices or machines which in many respects 
imitated the performance of the hand processes. By the end of the 


tentury, the division of labor in shoemaking had become so extensive 


that the number of operations involved in making an average shoe 
Was almost equal to that required at the present time. 

The immediate result of the rapid introduction of machinery was 
4 tremendous increase in the output per man-hour of the workers 
employed in the shoe industry. According to the thirteenth annual 
report of the Commissioner of Labor published in 1898, the saving in 


is 


_'The present article is a summary of a survey on labor productivity made by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tics in cooperation with the National Research Project of the W. P. A. The field work and computa- 
0 of statistics were done under the direction of Albourne B. Long, of Braintree, Mass., and the engineering 


alysis mentioned in the article was made by Sanford E. Thompson, of Thompson & Lichtner Co., Inc., 
ston, Mass. 
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the labor time depended upon the type of shoe produced. 
in labor time saved in 1895 as compared with hand methods iy 
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taste 1.—Man-Hours Required to Manufacture 100 Pairs of Shoes of Specified Type, 
} in 1863 and 1895 ' 


























ee 
Man-hours required 
Type of shoes eos Mi p 
ae 1895" Ma- ercent of 
1883: Hand | “chine reduction 
a, cana 
\fen’s cheap grade, kip, pegged boots, half-double soles... ........_. 1, 437 154 89. 3 
Men’s fine grade, calf, welt, lace shoes, single soles, soft box toes_- 2, 225 297 86. 7 
\Men’s medium grade, calf, welt, lace shoes, single soles, soft box toes__| 1, 832 235 87, 2 
\Men’s grain, pegged, brogan shoes, tap soles... ...............----- 283 62 78. 1 
Women’s fine grade, kid, welt, button shoes, single soles, patent- | 
eather Chel, He Since ccendncqunasteponesacpensapestesece- 1, 997 173 91.3 
Women’s cheap grade, kid, turned, lace shoes, single soles, plain toes_. 1, 025 80 92. 2 
Women’s cheap grade, grain, pegged, button shoes, single soles, 
plain toes (McKay sewed, half-double soles) - -......---.-..------- 538 83 84. 6 
| Data are from Thirteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor, 1898, vol. I (pp. 112-123). 


The introduction of machinery in the shoe industry had other 
effects than merely raising labor productivity. The hand-made shoe 
produced in a factory for mass consumption was generally a simple 
article rather crudely constructed and almost wholly lacking in 
fnishing refinements. Machine-made, it became substantially better 
in quality, construction, and styling. In almost all instances the 
machine could sew more securely, could exert a more even pressure 
where pressure was needed, could trim and finish edges more finely, 
and in general could perform a better and more efficient job than the 
hand shoemaker. It thus made available a better quality shoe at 
less cost. 

The development of machinery in the shoe industry did not, how- 
ever, stop in 1895. Hand operations continued to give way to 
mechanical devices. Slower, cruder machines capable of performing 
only one operation were replaced by faster and more complex types. 
More recently there has also developed the tendency of dividing 
certain operations formerly performed by one machine into several, 
each performed by a different device. 

The effects of these changes on labor productivity in the industry 
have not been as great as shown for the period between 1863 and 1895, 
however. The present survey of labor productivity in the boot and 
shoe industry covering the period between 1923 and 1935 reveals an 
increase in labor productivity in men’s shoes ranging from 38 to 51 
percent, depending on the grade of shoe manufactured. (See p. 281.) 
Machinery alone has been estimated to account for an increase of 
approximately 38 percent between 1900 and 1923 followed by an 
additional increase of 12 percent between 1923 and 1936. (See p. 286.) 
The extent of mechanization and machine standardization in existence 
in 1923,? the nature of the technology used in the industry, and the 
hature of the product manufactured are factors largely responsible 


TT 


*See Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 360: Time and Labor Costs in Manufacturing 100 Pairs 
of Shoes, 1923, Washington, 1924. 
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for the slowing down in the trend toward higher man-hour prodyo. 
tivity in the shoe industry. 

In spite of the high degree of mechanization, shoe manufact uring jg 
still in the stage of semiautomatic development. It is divided inj, 
a multiplicity of minute, variable, distinctly separate operations. With 
a large number of separate machines to perform these operations. In 
practically all cases, the machines seem to have been devised to imitat, 
as closely as possible the motions and the operations formerly per- 
formed by the expert shoemaker at his own bench. 

The materials from which shoes are made are partly responsible fo, 
thisdevelopment. Leather islacking in homogeneity and Varies greatly. 
even in the same piece. It may be soft and stretch too readily in one 
spot, and hard and resistant in another. It does not, therefore, lend 
itself easily to automatic processing. The machine operator musi 
have skill and judgment; in fact, sometimes far more now than was 
needed under the hand process. The shoe machine is an improvement 
on the hand tool insofar as it helps the worker to do a job faster or 
better or to do something he could not have done by hand. But the 
machine can do this only when guided by the skillful hands of the 
operator. 

The lease system.—The development of shoe machinery has not taken 
place strictly within the confines of the shoe industry. The origina! 
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machines were invented by shcemakers or persons closely connected JB pot : 
with the shoe industry, but subsequently there developed the custom [J whicl 
of leaving the problem of machine development to special shoe- J labor 
machine manufacturers. Starting with the McKay machines, which J yario 
were leased by the patent owner in order to place the machines more JJ to m 
readily, the policy of leasing shoe machinery on a royalty basis has J anot! 
become an accepted custom of the industry. At first a considerable [J of th 


number of companies produced shoe machinery, but through the In 
process of amalgamation, machine manufacturing has gradually be- J great 
come concentrated in the hands of one company, which now owns or J and 
controls nearly all the important machines used in the industry. The J conn 


royalty policy of leasing the machines has been preserved and with it IJ in ac 
the policy of making the machines available on equal terms to al! J oper 
shoe manufacturers, irrespective of size or location.® duet 

The standardization brought about through the leasing system and & simil 
the combinations of machines used to produce a given type of shoe has J on s 
thus tended to eliminate machinery as a significant factor in differ- J trem 
ences in labor productivity in the industry as between plants. At the J diffe 


same time, the concentration of machinery manufacture in one coll ‘ 
pany has greatly reduced competition between different machines 
capable of performing the same operations. Under these conditions 





+ For methods and effects of the leasing system, see United States v. United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
May 20, 1918, 247 U. S. 32; also United States v. United Shoe Machinery Corporation, Apr. 17, 1922, 
U. 8. 451. 
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due. [ihe development of shoe machinery has taken place chiefly in connec- 
ion with the change of process rather than as an improvement upon 
ng is [ihe machine used to perform a given operation. ‘Thus there has been 
into [little change in the basic machinery in use in recent years; there has, 
with [ however, occurred extensive development of new machines and adapta- 

In HE ijons of old machines to carry on new operations called for by style 
itate [HP changes. Itis not too much to say that machinery as such has played 
per- [, small role in the last 10 or 15 years in decreasing the labor time 
required to produce a pair of shoes, but it has played a considerable 
e for HErole in making possible basic style changes without substantially 
‘atly, [BR affecting the labor-time requirements in manufacturing shoes. 
| one Management.—The utilization of the same or approximately the 
lend [same machinery in the shoe industry does not, however, preclude large 
must [BF yariations in the output of these machines arising from variations in 
was [management efficiency or in the skill of individual operators. Besides, 
nent FB not all plants can afford to lease all the machines which have been 
er or HE devised to displace handwork, especially if the machines can be used 
t the HB only for a particular type or style of shoes. The use of such special- 
‘the [Rized machinery is economical only with a large output of shoes of a 
given style; and this is not true of the smaller or even the average 
aken [& establishment. 
zinal There are also many smaller supplementary machines and devices, 
ted FH not so centrally controlled as the more important shoe machines, 
stom [which enable the more advanced shoe manufacturer to- increase the 
hoe- J labor productivity in his plant in competition with others. The 
hich JJ various management or rationalization schemes, used in many plants 
nore J to move the work in process more efficiently from one department to 
has J another, have also effected considerable increases in labor productivity 
‘able J of the departments and especially of the shoe plant as a whole. 

the Individual operations—The productivity of shoe machinery is 
 be- BP creatly affected by differences in the dexterity of individual workers 
is of Mand by the proportion of handling and incidental work required in 
The J connection with the operation of the machine. Often the machine is 
thit J in actual use only a small proportion of the total time spent by the 
0 all MH operator, and its comparative speed plays a small part in the pro- 
ductivity of the operation. The time spent by different operators on 
and J similar operations on the same grade of shoes, or by the same operator 
has on similar operations on different styles and grades of shoes varies 
ffer- tremendously. The following concrete examples illustrate these 


t the I differences: 


com Ween ae ‘ . . , ‘ 
a 1. Stitching circular seam, 12% inches long, with 17 stitches to the inch: 


ines 
i Minutes required by— 


Hons Operator § Operator 

0.1 0.2 
ration, Handling eat or pane oh a a dh as Un ee hs tt we ea On we ee 0. 322 0. 539 
99, 25 ee 2 ee ieecesedeccecan «+ Oe . 836 





dtp a thenehebenadnedamAen . 766 1. 375 
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2. Stitching operation requiring several types of stitching and hand 


Minutes required 


= a The 

STE ET 0. 070 0. 07 leasin 

EE WE cence nc oeene cence ne ae demal 
Ne 5 id vind wine tGaed Jacues . 076 15 . 

amen sewneun . 082 44 were 

Stitching, second time____...____--- ten nincatnien . 043 . 129 and q 

EE pa eaee yans ee . 315 ; 99 thirte 
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In the second example the actual stitching time constituted per- 
cent of the time spent by the first operator and about 30 percent of 
the time spent by the second operator. On the entire operation, how. 
ever, the second operator spent nearly twice as much time as the first. 

The effect on output per man-hour of style differences and of style 
changes should also be noted. Individual operations on a high-crade 
shoe may require over 50 percent more time than on a mediumi-grade 
shoe. Furthermore, some styles require operations not called for ip 
other styles, causing considerable variations in labor-time require- 
ments. A comparison of time spent by the same operator on similar 
operations for different grades of women’s shoes is presented below. 
The figures are factory standard time and include time spent on 
handling the materials. 























TaBLeE 2.—Standard Factory Time for Same Operations on Women’s Medium- and In 

High-Grade Shoes has 

Sty 

Time required on shoes of more 

Operation 7 It de 

Medium grade,| High grade, ‘excent over the s 

minutes minutes ae they: 

mort 

how 

| ES Se eee Fae hy EE Re ee 1.10 1 laws 
SOE LEELA ETS, 1.05 i. 

Stitching French cord, 3-strap.......................... 2. 95 4. | 

Continuous stitching, cut-out_..........._..-.- tit aeiiaainl . 76 2 zr 
Jump stitching, cut-out................................. 1.21 1. 

shoe 

mor 

These figures indicate among other things the reason that machine and 

performance as such has played a relatively small role in recent years 130, 

in increasing output per man-hour. Handling time between opera- ther 

tions as a responsibility of management, and handling time spent in the “sh 

course of an operation, are both important and reduce the effective In « 

significance of any increases in machine speed. One must look thiere- one 


fore to the organization of the job and the flow of work quite as much 
as to the machine for effective changes in labor time required in shoe 
manufacturing. 
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The tendency toward standardization inherent in the system of 
leasing shoe machinery has recently been overshadowed by the 
jemand for variety in style. Even in the pre-factory days when shoes 
were made to order there was considerable variation in the grade 
and quality of the shoes made. Styles are also mentioned in the 
thirteenth annual report of the Commissioner of Labor for 1895 as a 
factor tending to slow down the rapid increase in labor iia 
per- J oossible through mechanization. 

It of Since 1900 and especially since the World War, styles in footwear 
‘OW- H® have become a major problem in the shoe industry. Modern shoes, 
ist. particularly women’s shoes, are largely a product of fashion. Not as 
tyle yet as highly individualized as the dress or the hat, shoes are never- 
rade J theless changed not only with the season, but often with the different 
rade J social functions in the course of the day. There are separate styles 
10 @ of shoes for house wear, for walking or dancing, and for attending 
lre- @ balls or other formal functions. Often women’s shoes are bought to 
lar JF match the particular dress or outfit worn. Even men’s shoes differ 
low. seasonally, and the tendency toward white and two-tone shoes calis 
for a closer harmony between the shoe and the rest of the man’s 
wearing apparel. 

In smaller degree, fashion has done to the shoe industry what it 
has done to the dress industry: 


Style in the dress industry is the factor of overshadowing importance. It is 
more than a description of the product—it is the very essence of the industry. 
It determines the industry’s geographical concentration; * * * it determines 
the size of the producing units and has more than a little to say about whether 
they shall compete or combine; it is largely responsible for the high rate of business 
mortality * * *. It ordains when there shall be unemployment and for 
how long; it presides over merchandizing practices and creates a market with 
laws all its own.‘ 


on 


The broad pattern of variety in men’s, women’s, and children’s 
shoes made of different types and qualities of leather, by a dozen or 
more different manufacturing methods in an endless array of styles 
and prices to suit the foot, the whim, and the pocketbook of the 
130,000,000 customers in the United States, makes it evident that 
there is no standardized product in the shoe industry known as a 
“shoe.”” There are shoes made for men, for women, and for children. 
In each class there are shoes made by one process or another, and of 
one type of leather or another. In addition, each manufacturer is 
trying to imprint upon his particular product such individual charac- 
teristics as decorations, variations in styling, etc.; these make it 
almost impossible to compare a particular shoe with that manu- 





‘ Analysis by Helen Everett Meiklejohn: Dresses—The Impact of Fashion on a Business. (In Price 
and Price Policies, by Walton Hamilton, pp. 303-304.) 
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factured in another plant or with a different style of shoe produce, 
in the same plant. 


Scope of Survey 


In the shoe industry there are more than 1,000 establishmens. 
scattered in a number of shoe-producing centers and specializiny jy, Jj 
kinds, types, and grades of shoes. The original plan of the suryey 
called. for a sample of more than 100 plants, carefully selected on the 
basis of size of establishment, type of ownership, type and price of ) 
shoes, and method used in the manufacturing process. Many of the JE’ ~~ 
plants thus selected, however, proved unavailable either because of 
lack of records or for other reasons. A number of other plants had tp 
be eliminated after analysis because of the unsatisfactory condition of 
the records obtained, or because the data available covered too short 
a period of time. The study was therefore based upon 43 plants. 

In spite of the careful original selection and of the weeding out of 
unreliable and obviously misleading data, these 43 plants cannot be 
regarded as representative of all types of plants in the industry, nor 
can they be assumed to give an average of the actual labor time re- 
quired to produce a pair of shoes in any 1 year for the industry as , 
whole, or even for any specific branch of the industry. They are. 
however, sufficiently representative to warrant the assumption that 
the changes in the trends of labor productivity of the plants studied 
are, within reasonable limits, also characteristic of the trends of labor 
productivity in that section of the shoe industry which manufactures 
average-price shoes ranging up to $7 per pair. Such shoes constitute 
by far the largest part of the total shoe output in the United States. 


Labor Productivity in the Shoe Industry 


MEN’S SHOES 


Table 3 presents data on labor productivity in 23 plants specializing 
in the manufacture of men’s shoes, and shows the number of pairs of 
shoes produced per man per hour. Index numbers with 1935 as the 
base are also given. The table is arranged in order of the man-hour 
output for 1935, placing the plant with the lowest 1935 man-hour 
output first and the plant with the highest man-hour output last. 

The sample of 23 plants in reality covers 30 establishments, as 1” 
some cases several establishments producing the same type of shoes 
under the same management had to be combined into composite plants 
in order to avoid undue weight placed on one type of management. 
Although small and representing but a fraction of the total output of 
men’s shoes in the United States, the sample includes plants owned 
by large and small corporations and by individual manufacturers 
operating single establishments. ‘The plants represent all the princip#! 
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shoe-producing areas in the United States (New England, Upper New 
York, and the Middle West). 


Taste 3.—Labor Productivity in Manufacture of Men’s Shoes, 1923 to 1936 
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output in any 1 year. For 1935, the range was from 0.57 {o 2.65 
pairs per man-hour. For 1932, the first year for which data ce: \\q be 
obtained for all the 23 plants, the range was from 0.41 to 2.4) 
the 10 plants for which data were available throughout the periog 
from 1923 through 1935, the range was from 0.58 to 2.65 pairs 
man-hour in 1935 and from 0.43 to 1.88 in 1923. 

The persistence of wide ranges in output over the entire perigg 
covered by the survey is due to the fact that the plants si idieq 
specialize in the manufacture of different grades of men’s shoes 
ranging in retail price from under $3 to about $7 a pair. (On the 
basis of retail prices of the shoes manufactured in the plants studied 
the sample of the 23 plants may be divided roughly into 3 groups: 

(1) Plants producing a high-medium grade shoe, which in 1935 
retailed at more than $5 a pair. 

(2) Plants producing a medium-grade shoe which in 1935 retailed 
at more than $3 and less than $5 a pair. 

(3) Plants producing a low grade shoe which in 1935 retailed at $3 
a pair or less. pone 

Such a general classification as the above covers a wide range of J '8* 
variations of product within each group. Nevertheless the 23 plants | 
of the sample fall in approximately the same relative position (but in S 
reverse order) as when classified on the basis of their 1935 produc- wm 
tivity. Plants 1 to 4 constitute the group manufacturing a high “7 
medium-grade shoe, plants 5 to 15 represent the medium-grade group, “ . 
and the remaining 8 plants fall into the group producing « low- tr 
grade shoe. The inverse relationship between the grade of shoes mg 
manufactured and the labor productivity in the plant does not require 935 
an elaborate explanation. More expensive shoes are made of better ree 
and more expensive materials, contain more parts, and more decora- 
tions, require more operations and handling to make a better fit, and 
generally demand considerably more workmanship than is the case 
of the lower-price shoes. 

Although no two plants in the sample have the same labor produc- 
tivity trend over the entire 14 years covered by the survey, the plants 
within each grade group appear to have followed a fairly uniform 


per 


trend. This is especially true for the recent years for which dats re 
were available for more plants than during the earlier periods. we 
Besides, the average man-hour output of the plants grouped by grades lo 
of shoes manufactured is sufficiently close to make feasible the pres- ~ 
entation of data by groups. ua 


Table 4 gives the trend of labor productivity in men’s shoes segre- whic 
gated into high-medium, medium, and low grade groups. The trend JB tio 
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jsshown in terms of percentage changes from year to year and in terms 
of index numbers with 1935 as a base.‘ 


Tapie 4.—Trend of Labor Productivity in the Manufacture of Men’s Shoes, 1923 to 1936 
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High-medium grade Medium grade Low grade 
Year Percent Percent Percent 
of change Index of change Index of change Index 
from year | (1935=100) | from year} (1935=100) | from year} (1935= 100) 
to year to year to year 

ee Pe een ee eres eee _ § Ae ky De 72.3 

eS ee eee +7.5 71.4 +0. 6 71.2 +5. 3 76. 2 

AMMO DLA =. TE ee +3.8 74.1 +4.3 74.3 +0.9 76.9 

Ss aka +5.0 77.8 +0.8 74.9 (1) 76.9 

CE ee ae +6. 1 82.6 +4.3 78. 1 +5.8 $1.3 

SS SE +2.1 84. 3 +1.7 79.4 +0.8 82.0 

ES RS 3 ES Se +5.0 88. 5 +2.1 81.1 +0. 4 82.3 

eA ee or —3. 1 85.8 +2.9 83. 5 +6. 2 87.4 

eS es SE eee Pee ee —4.7 81.8 —0.4 83. 1 +8.0 94.4 

Be 2 ee +4.7 85. 6 +1.5 84.4 —2.2 92.3 

ietbbiasddscadinnnene +6.4 91.1 +6. 5 90.0 +2.7 94.8 

SS) Sa ee +7.0 97.5 +3. 5 93. 0 +1.5 96. 2 

oe Ss ee +2. 6 100.0 +7.5 100. 0 +3. 9 100.0 

t $3 "ie ee +0. 3 100. 3 —2.4 97.6 —2.7 97.3 
1 No change. : 

‘e of 1 Based on averages obtained from data ranging from 3 to 9 months. 
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In the plants producing a high-medium price shoe, there appears 
to have been a continuous though gradual increase in labor produc- 
tivity from 1923 to 1929, when their index of man-hour output was 
33 percent higher than in 1923. During the next 2 years the labor 
productivity in the sample declined and in 1931 the level of the man- 
hour output in the sample was about 8 percent lower than in 1929. 
The increase in productivity was resumed in 1932. As a result, the 
1935 labor productivity index of the sample was 22 percent higher 
than in 1931, 13 percent higher than in 1929, and 51 percent higher 
than in 1923. 

The group of plants producing medium-grade men’s shoes was 
probably the most representative of all the three groups. This group 
contained a larger number of plants which were more widely scattered 
over the country and were operating under a wider range of manage- 
ment than either of the other groups. Because this group was manu- 
facturing shoes in a wider price range, the labor-productivity trends 
of the individual plants were more variable than in the high-medium 
group, and the range in actual productivity between the highest and 
lowest plants was also larger. 
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‘Since the number of plants available in each group is not the same for each year, the combined trend had 
to be established by means of a chain index. The construction of this index is most simply explained by 
oTe- means ofanexample. Note in table 3 that plants 2, 3, and 4 were the only ones making high-grade shoes, for 
end which data were available for both 1923 and 1924. The percentage increases in productivity per man-hour in 
those plants from 1923 to 1924 were 3.7, 15.2, 3.7 respectively. The simple average of these changes is +7.5, 
Which is the percentage change shown in table 4. For 1924-25, data from four plants were available and 
the percentage changes were, respectively, +3.0, —5.0, +13.4, and +3.7. The average of these four changes 
‘8 +3.8, shown in table 4. This procedure was followed in calculating the average change for each year. 
The average changes were then linked together, with 1935 as 100, to form the index number. 
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For the medium-grade group as a whole, there appears to haye been jy of WOr 
a continuous increase in man-hour output through 1930, when the jg chang’ 
index of labor productivity in the sample was slightly more thay 19 J duced 
percent higher than for 1923. During the years of depression, 193 J true © 
through 1932, some plants in this group continued to show increase, JE MeK® 
in productivity while other plants registered decreases, with the resy}; TaBt 
that for the group as a whole labor productivity remained almost — 
unchanged. After 1932, however, all plants showed decided increases Shoe 
in man-hour output and the 1935 index of labor productivity for the 
group was 18.5 percent higher than in 1933, 23 percent higher thay 
in 1929, and 41.4 percent higher than in 1923. 


. ‘ Women’ 
The eight plants in the sample of low-grade shoes were much) les: No 
homogeneous than the plants in the other two groups. In the plants 9 


making the high-medium and medium grades of shoes all manufacture 
was by the Goodyear welt process. The plants making the low-grade 
shoes used not only that process but also the McKay process; they 
also manufactured work shoes by the nailed and stitchdown processes: 
For the group as a whole, man-hour output advanced gradually 
through 1931, declined in 1932, resumed the advance in 1933, and 
continued at a fairly rapid rate through 1934 and 1935. The man- 
hour output index for this group in 1935 is 8 percent higher than in 
1932, 21.5 percent higher than in 1929, and 38 percent higher than 
in 1923. 

WOMEN’S SHOES 


Table 5 presents data on labor productivity in 20 plants specializing 
in women’s and growing girls’ shoes, expressed in pairs per man-hour 
and in index numbers with 1935 as the base. As in the case of the men’s 
shoes, the plants are arranged in the order of their productivity during 
1935. 

The sample of plants making women’s shoes differs in many respects 
from that making men’s shoes. In the case of men’s shoes, all the 
plants producing high-medium and medium grade shoes used only 
the Goodyear welt process of manufacture. The group manufacturing 
women’s shoes used a number of different manufacturing processes- 
Goodyear welt, Littleway, cemented, McKay, and miscellaneous. 
Again, in the case of men’s shoes, there were practically no significant 
changes in the plants studied, either in method of manufacture or in 
type of shoe produced, during the entire period 1923-35. In the case 
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5 Differences in process of manufacture are characterized chiefly by the method used in attaching the sole 
to the upper of the shoe. Ifa McKay or Goodyear welt method is used, the shoe and the process of mabu- 
facture are designated as “‘McKay” or ‘‘Goodyear welt.” When the sole is attached to the upper by means 
of cement the shoe is called cemented.”’ 

In the course of evolution each process has become associated with definite grades and types of shoes. 
Most of the men’s dress shoes are made by the Goodyear welt process, but the cheaper grades of men’s shoes 
are made by the McKay process. Work shoes are generally nailed. For similar reasons the higher-priced 
women’s shoes are made by the Goodyear or Littleway, or some variation of these two processes, while 
the less expensive grades are made by the McKay process. 
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been fy of women’s shoes, however, some plants included in the sample made 
1 the Im changes in their method of manufacturing and the type of shoe pro- 
in 1g fg duced during the period covered by the survey. This was especially 
1939 fj true of the plants producing cemented shoes (which generally replaced 
McKay-process shoes between 1926 and 1932). 


CASEs 


esult Tasie 5.—Labor Productivity in the Manufacture of Women’s Shoes, 1923 to 1936 
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'C=cemented; G= Goodyear welt; L=Littleway; M =miscellaneous; MK=McKay; S=stitchdown. 

* Averages based on data ranging from 3 to 9 months. 

Classified on the basis of their 1935 retail prices, the first 6 plants 
in the sample fell in the high-medium grade group producing shoes 
retailing at over $5 pair. The next 6 plants constituted the medium 
stoup, making shoes selling at from $3 to $5 a pair. The remaining 
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3 plants of women’s shoes and the 5 plants specializing in nanu- On 
facturing shoes for growing girls constitute the low-grade group w hose Mi availa 
output sells at $3 a pair or less. However, the number of plants availa 
making women’s shoes, for which data were available prior t, 1928 BB rise in 
was so small that no attempt was made to establish averages {or ¢}, Durin 
3 groups prior to 1928. The grouping of the women’s-shoe plants Jj in the 
was applied only to the 17 plants for which data were available afte, 14 pel 
1928 and to the 20 plants for which data were available after 1939 [yas n 
Table 6 gives the trend of labor productivity separately for the high. Jj sight 
medium, medium, and low price groups of women’s shoes. crease 

The high-medium group includes 2 plants using the Goodyear wel; JB and ¢ 
process, 2 plants using the Littleway process, and 2 plants using more [i than | 
than one process simultaneously. From 1928 through 1932 the aver- Th 
age of these plants showed a continuous fall in man-hour output. J 1932 


with the result that the index of labor productivity of the group in [Bing t 
1932 is nearly 21 percent lower than in 1928. In 1933, however, the range 
average productivity of the 6 plants in the group rose more than 10.5 J 13 to 
percent above the level of 1932. Another increase of 7.4 percent was [in th 
registered in 1934 and still another increase of 8.4 percent in 1935. Th 
As a result, the 1935 index of man-hour output for the sample is more J Good 


than 28 percent higher than in 1932 and more than 4 percent higher [— wom 
than in 1928. In the 2 Littleway plants labor productivity in 1935 [J dowr 
was from 9 to 20.9 percent higher than in 1932. In the two Goodyear JJ some 


welt plants the corresponding increases were 18.1 and 53.5 percent J decli 
and in the 2 miscellaneous plants 28.2 and 38.7 percent. in 19 

Of the six plants making the medium-grade women’s shoes, three [J 1933 
specialized in the cemented process of manufacturing, one in Goodyear JJ of m 


welt, one changed from McKay to Goodyear and cemented in 1931 J tinu 
and to cemented alone in 1933, and one manufactured women’s shoes && the i 
by several processes simultaneously. pere 


TaBLE 6.—Trend of Labor Productivity in the Manufacture of Women’s Shoes, 1928 to 











1936 
High-medium grade Medium grade Low grad 
Year Percent Percent Percent 
ofchange| Index! |ofchange| Index! | ofchange 
from year} (1935=100) |from year| (1935=100) |from year| (1) 
to year to year to year 
 Siaigilin stabil <idher tite ize thth cials didi cll nite Maas __ Sf Reece: | aa 
I aii i Miaka Sika: iki pein uaininiaed —1.9 94.3 +1.8 96.7 
ROP <8 ee Se here aie eae —5.3 89.3 —3.6 93. 2 
SOUR eCReSSESWRE Sasa oasas5—scwssaeees —7.9 82.3 —5.9 87.7 
a ae ee —5.6 77.7 —5.4 83. 0 
hotel cadteral heh altase th incbinaes aattametpaandl +10. 6 85.9 +16.9 97.0 
inti thd sacnaidbacawlentebdedide i 7.4 92. 2 +1.3 98. 2 
ee oak Fe +8.4 100.0 +1.8 100. 0 
a 5 eee +2. 6 102. 6 —3.7 96. 3 























1 For method of obtaining index, see footnote 4 on p. 281. 
2 Based on averages obtained from data ranging from 3 to 9 months. 





6 Generally shoes for misses and growing girls are treated separately from women’s shoes; but |' « P 
range of the growing girls’ shoes covered in the sample, the method of manufacture, and the avers:¢ ™ 
hour productivity warrant the inclusion of the 5 plants studied in the sample for low-grade women * 5 
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On the basis of the average of the five plants for which data were 
available since 1928, together with the data on individual plants 
available prior to 1928, it would appear that there was a very slow 
rise in productivity in this group of plants from 1926 through 1929. 
During the following 3 years, however, man-hour output of the plants 
in the sample declined rapidly and the 1932 index for the sample was 
14 percent lower than in 1929. ‘The entire loss in man-hour output 
was more than recovered in 1933, when the index for the group rose 
Jightly above that for 1929. Further, although more moderate, in- 
creases in labor productivity were registered in 1934 and also in 1935, 
and the index for the group rose in 1935 to a level 20 percent higher 
than in 1932. 

The increases in the labor productivity in 1935 as compared with 
1932 were distributed much more evenly among the plants represent- 
ing the medium-grade shoes than in the higher-price group. The 
range of labor productivity increases for the medium group was from 
13 to 32.1 percent, as compared with a range of from 9 to 53.6 percent 
in the higher group. 

The low-price group of eight plants is composed of one using the 
Goodyear welt and two the cemented (originally McKay) process for 
women’s shoes and four using the McKay and one using the stitch- 
down process for growing girls’ shoes. Beginning with 1928, and for 
some plants in the sample beginning with 1927, labor productivity 
declined rapidly until 1930. Slight increases in labor productivity 
in 1931 and in 1932, followed by a striking increase of 15.4 percent in 
1933, not only regained the entire loss since 1928 but raised the index 
of man-hour output 5 percent above 1928. Labor productivity con- 
tinued to advance in 1934 and again more moderately in 1935, raising 
the index for the group to 26.9 percent above that for 1930 and 11.9 
percent above the 1928 level. 


Factors Affecting Labor Productivity in Shoes 
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SHOE MACHINERY 


Changes in shoe machinery and more effective application of power 
through the use of individual motors are no doubt responsible for a 
considerable portion of the increase in man-hour output of shoes 
between 1923 and 1935. A special engineering analysis carried out 
in connection with the present survey of labor productivity in the 
shoe industry indicates that the labor time required to make 100 
pairs of medium-grade men’s shoes, such as was included in the 1895 
survey by the Commissioner of Labor, declined from 170 man-hours 
in 1900 to 106 in 1923, and to 93 man-hours in 1936. The reduction 
in man-hour requirements in the production of men’s shoes between 
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1900 and 1923 was thus estimated at approximately 38 Percent. foratir 
Between 1923 and 1936 labor requirements were further reduced by fe design 
approximately 12 percent.’ " Bvery s 

Abe 
of tha 
wome 


TaBLeE 7.—Man-Hours Required for Normal Daily Production of 2,000 Pairs of Men's 
Shoes, Assuming Perfect Balance of Work, in Specified Years ! 


























1850 1900 1923 as We 
Department (10-hour (16-hour (834-hour . In 
day) day) day) 
: opera 
EE ee a Se ee eae ee, ae ee 960 320 178 1p re ase 
Se ee 11, 130 992 642 is; am cree 
tied vciien pa ncdiadepebisieatesseceas ‘i 1, 310 132 ~ 118 i heels 
I a cain hnitsin-ciare ais 2, 460 672 319 90 
aiid ainathenambbigiawehinienscanahine 12, 160 693 437 almos 
ee  amcbucnacen 3, 000 543 ! 
Operations not allocated to any department.__......___]-...--.-..-- 50 1 seat, 
TOS Ee, ee ee en ee ee 31, 020 3, 402 2, 124 “Ls from 
Wi 
1 Data refer to men’s Goodyear welt shoes of medium grade, retailing at $3 to $5 per pair—calf bincher 
oxford, with perforated tip, and leather heel in 1900 and combination leather and rubber heel in 1923 and ja39. the 0 
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In the field of machinery an important development since 1923 
has been the increased use of clicking machines to replace hand and 
hand-die cutting in the cutting room, with a resultant saving of from 
40 to 50 percent of labor time. Originally, use of the clicking machine 
was limited to the cheapest and most standardized grades ‘of shoes. 
Gradually its use has been extended until now most of the medium- 
priced men’s shoes are also cut by clicking. The clicking machines 
are also used by all the larger manufacturers of cheap and medium- 
grade women’s shoes. In the high-grade field, hand cutting stil! 
predominates. 

In the stitching room special types of sewing machines have been 
developed to meet the requirements of different operations. A 
notable characteristic is the latest design of sewing machine, capable 
of performing supplementary operations while sewing a seam. For 
example, an attachment cuts off the thread automatically instead of 
its being done by hand. Another machine has a cutting knife, oper- 
ating as part of the machine, which trims the edge of the leather close 
to the machine. 

The fancy styles in women’s shoes require a tremendous amount 
of marking which used to be done by hand in the stitching room. 
These hand operations have now been replaced by machines. Per- 





17 The engineering analysis, by Sanford B. Thompson of Thompson & Lichtner Co., Boston, Mass, 
dealt exclusively with the effects of changes in shoe machinery on man-hour output and disregarded 4! 
other factors influencing labor productivity, such as management, quality of leather, styles, ete. The years 
covered were 1850, 1900, 1923, and 1936. The data for 1850 and 1900 were based on the thirteenth annual 
report of the Commissioner of Labor and were checked by available time-study records, while the infor- 
mation for 1923 and 1936 was based on time-study records and materials submitted by the manufacturers 
of shoe machinery. 

In an averaze factory with an output of 2,000 pairs per day, the number of individual machines used in 
making the type of men’s shoes analyzed in the study increased from none in 1850 to 170 in 1900 and 255 in 
1923, and then dropped to 224 in 1936. The number of workers required in such a plant, assuming perlect 
balance of work, declined from 3,102 in 1850 to 340 in 1900, to 243 in 1923, and to 227 in 1936. 
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forating machines have been enlarged and improved, to cut out 
designs as well as to perforate and replace the handwork which was 
very slow and often done imperfectly. 
About 1924 a machine for lasting heel seats relieved the “‘bedlaster’’ 
of that portion of his work. The machine was first built for use on 
women’s shoes but was recently improved for use on men’s welt shoes 
as well. 
In the bottoming and making department the productivity of 
operations on wooden heels for women’s shoes has been greatly in- 
creased both by mechanization and by shortcuts. Formerly wooden 
heels were used on better-grade shoes only and the work was done 
almost entirely by hand. Now machines are used to fit the heel 
seat, attach the glued heel, trim it, and fasten it with nails driven 
from the inside of the shoe. 
1p With the use of lighter, better-tanned upper leathers, the use of 
sii [ie the old wet cloths had been discontinued. In some plants they were 
replaced by the installation of humidifiers which, by spraying a fine 
mist into the air, made the leather more workable. Since 1923 
specially designed mulling cabinets or rooms in which the uppers are 
hung before lasting have become increasingly general. The condi- 
tion of the uppers can now be suitably and positively controlled to 
meet the requirements of different kinds of leather in different seasons 
—without excessive moisture in the work rooms and with benefit to 
the quality of the finished shoe. The result is economy in the amount 
of material used in each shoe and a saving in the number and cost of 
“cripples”’ or spoiled shoes. 
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Deen STYLE FACTOR 
. A 
able The increasing complexity of detail in women’s shoes in recent 
For years has served to reduce labor productivity, particularly in the 
d of stitching department but in some cases also in the cutting and treeing 
per- departments. The increased use of wooden heels in place of leather 
Jose or leather-board has slowed down the operations in the bottoming 
and making department. However, the growing familiarity with the 
unt work and the development of machinery to replace hand operations 
‘om. has largely counterbalanced the adverse effects of styles on labor 
Per- | productivity in these departments. 
= The general change in styles of women’s shoes from oxford to pump 
ed all and strap types has made edge stitching a very important operation 
- tending to slow down productivity in the stitching department. Cut- 
infor outs, complicated designs with an increased number of parts, and 
‘urs fancy stitching result in reduced labor productivity in the cutting, 
ed in stitching, and treeing departments. 
a In men’s shoes the complications of style are fewer and are due 
largely to the increase in the number of parts in the uppers, the 
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varieties of leather used, and the increase in importance of whit. » 
two-tone shoes. Additional fancy stitching has slowed down py 
tivity in the stitching room and if contrasting colors are used, |, 
productivity is reduced also in the treeing department. 

On the whole the effect of styles has been to slow down and in «. 
departments greatly to reduce labor producivity. Much of th; 
duction, however, has been counterbalanced by the eliminatio, 
other operations and by the introduction of machinery to rep! 
hand work in the newer fields. 


type © 
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subml 
weekl 
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MANAGEMENT 


In addition to the general changes in shoe machinery, which \i;\e; 


the lease system affected all manufacturers of shoes, a number of ment. 
plants have been installing special devices to reduce further the anjoyy} on th 
of hand labor needed in the proccss of manufacture and various {\ pes “ime 
of conveyors to dispatch the work in process from one operation to the m 
another more effectively. hours 

To give but a few examples: One plant reported experimentation [J yhile 
with a women’s automatic heel seater on men’s shoes, with a result [inter 


that the operation could be performed about two and one-half times QQ earric 
as fast as by the previous method. A new stapling machine elimni- Joly 


. 


nated a stapling operator and a tack puller. A tack-finishing machine regul 
in use since 1933 has displaced two workers by performing in one pan- 


handling three operations formerly done by separate operators. cated 

The cumbersome system of large racks, with 36 or more pairs of J perio 
shoes, standing near each operator or clogging every free space in the time. 
factory has recently given way to smaller racks of 24 or 12 pairs, [Jestir 


often traveling on a belt from one operation to another. In other show 
plants the racks have been displaced by a continuous conveyor carry- J ducti 


ing parts or partly completed shoes from one department to another Be 
and from one operation to another, thus greatly eliminating the [hour 
amount of stock in process and indirectly increasing actual man-hour noun 
output of the plant. How 


EFFECTS OF DEPRESSION and 


Much of the abrupt drop in labor productivity during the years _ 


of depression, followed in most cases by an equally steep rise in tein 
productivity in 1933, constitute what may be regarded as a reflection es, 
of the system of wage payments and record keeping which prevails JR 


in the shoe industry rather than of actual operations in the course of Be 
manufacture. in the 


More than 90 percent of the wage earners in the shoe industry J" 

: : ° ‘ millior 

are paid on a piece-work basis. As the bundles of pieces or parts JB many 
travel from one operation to another and from one department to 


another, each carries with it a series of tags or coupons specifying the 
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type of operation to be performed. Upon completing their work the 
operators tear off and retain their portion of the coupon. These are 
submitted to the office once a week and constitute the basis for the 
weekly wage of the individual operators. The man-hours actually 
sent on the job or in the plant never enter as a factor in this wage 
system and have never become a standard practice of record keeping 
in the shoe industry. 

Very few manufacturers have, therefore, continuous records of 
man-hours, though some kept such records during the N. R. A. It 
yas therefore necessary in most cases to estimate the man-hours of 
work from the number of workers employed in the plant or in each 
department and the weekly hours worked by the plant or the depart- 
ment. These estimates assume that in a given week all the workers 
on the pay roll in each department were at work during the entire 
time the department as a whole was in operation. In normal times 
ihe man-hours so estimated correspond closely with the actual man- 
hours, including, of course, such time as may be lost by the workers 
while waiting for work or because of breakage of machinery, and other 
interruptions. In slack times, however, many workers, though 
carried on the pay roll, would actually be on the job or in the plant 
only part of the time, even if the department as a whole showed 
regular hours of operation. A check of the estimated with the actual 
man-hours, when such records were available for some periods, indi- 
cated a wide variety in the relationship of these figures in different 
periods, depending very largely on the volume of operations at the 
time. Several plants showed close correspondence between the 
estimated and the actual hours throughout the year, but most plants 
showed great irregularity, particularly during periods of low pro- 
duction. 

Because of this discrepancy between the estimated and actual man- 
hours of work many plants covered by the survey registered a pro- 
nounced drop in labor productivity during the years of the depression. 
However, the effects of the depression on the several grades of men’s 
and women’s shoes were quite different. In the case of high-medium 
grade men’s shoes, labor productivity declined sharply in 1930 and 
again in 1931 (chart 2). In the medium-grade shoes productivity 
rose moderately in 1930 but declined slightly in 1931, while in the 
low-priced shoes labor productivity advanced both in 1930 and 1931. 





‘Although there are no statistics showing the effects of the depression on the different grades of shoes 
Manufactured, it is common knowledge among shoe manufacturers that the depression caused large shifts 
in the demand from more expensive to medium and cheaper grades of shoes. After the 1930 drop in total 
production from 360 million to 304 million pairs, total production rose to 316 million in 1931, dropped to 313 
million in 1932, and rose to 350 million in 1933. During these years the average value per pair of shoes 
manufactured declined from $2.67 in 1929 to $2.37 in 1930, $2.07 in 1931, and $1.58 in 1933. 
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Assuming that during the years of the depression a drop in labo; 
productivity reflected to a considerable degree a reduction in the tots] 
production of shoes, it would appear that during the first year of ¢}, 
depression the decline in the total production of shoes was largely gt 
the expense of the high-grade shoes. The medium-grade products 
probably held their own, but the sale of lower-priced shoes increased 
noticeably. The second year of the depression apparently affected 
also the medium-grade shoes to the point of turning downward the 
labor-productivity trend in this group while in the low-grade shoes 
labor productivity continued to advance. ‘The drop in the total 
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production of shoes in 1932 must have also affected the low-grade 
shoes, as reflected in the drop in labor productivity for this group, 
although in the high-medium and medium groups man-hour output 
began to advance. 

In the case of women’s and growing girls’ shoes, labor productivity 
in the high-medium and medium grades declined sharply from 1930 
through 1932. In the lower-grade shoes, however, man-hour output 
fell in 1930 but advanced slightly in 1931 and again in 1932, thus 
following to some extent the trend of the low-grade men’s shoes 
(chart 3). 
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EFFECT OF N. R. A. 


The adoption of the President’s Reemployment Agreement in 
August, followed by the Code of Fair Competition in October 1933, 
helped to reduce, if not altogether to remove, the discrepancy between 
estimated and actual man-hours. The restriction of the hours of work 
toa maximum of 40 per week and the minimum-wage regulations of 
the code compelled managements not only to inaugurate a more 
effective system of record keeping (including man-hours) but also 
made them improve their systems of planning the work and its dis- 
tribution among the departments and their numerous subdivisions. 

The year of the introduction of the N. R. A. was also marked by a 
very large increase in the production of shoes in the United States, 
which in turn contributed to the spurt in man-hour output that 
occurred in 1933 in all the plants covered by the survey. The increase 
in the total production of shoes continued during 1934 and 1935 and 
was accompanied by further, though more moderate, increases in 
labor productivity during these 2 years. 

In April 1935 the N. R. A. was invalidated by the Supreme Court 
and with it went the wage and hour restrictions in the shoe industry. 
When the Bureau’s survey was made in 1936, some plants reported 
the voluntary continuation of the N. R. A. regulations, but many 
plants had reverted to the old system of irregular hours of work and 
had abandoned the short-lived habit of keeping records of man-hours 
imposed by the code. This partly explains the 1936 drop in the man- 
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hour output in a large number of plants included in the survey: \4 of 

the 23 plants in the men’s sample and 11 of the 20 plants ;; the 

women’s sample registered declines in labor productivity in, j93¢ 

These reductions ranged from about 1 to 9 percent in the cago of 

men’s shoes and from about 1 to 8 percent in the case of women’, BAC 

shoes. f 
Other plants, however, registered substantial increases in |abho, By 


nage ' . , Init 
productivity in 1936 ranging as high as 6 percent in output of ions woe 
shoes and 9 percent in that of women’s shoes. Besides, the data fo, IE. 


its 
for W 
decis 
follo 
how 
tain 
outst 


1936 represent averages varying from 3 months in some plants to 9 
months in other plants and are not strictly comparable with the aye 
ages for the preceding years based on 12-month periods. It is thero- 
fore impossible to tell what the real effects of the abolition of the code 
have been on labor productivity in the shoe industry until suc!) time 
as additional records covering the whole of 1936 and 1 or 2 subse- 


quent years become available. ards 
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i4 of  pROGRESS OF STATE MINIMUM-WAGE LEGISLATION, 
. the 1938 

1936. 
se of 
‘en's @ PACH of the past 3 years has added a dramatic chapter to the history 
of minimum-wage legislation in the United States. In 1936 the 
‘abor ff (pited States Supreme Court declared the women’s minimum-wage 
en's J jaw of New York unconstitutional. In 1937 the same court reversed 
for J js earlier decisions, and held constitutional the minimum-wage law 
‘0 9 # for women in the State of Washington. The importance of the 1937 
‘ver- @ decision is evident in the almost spectacular State activity which 
here- J followed in the field of minimum wage. This activity in turn showed 
code J how ready the country was to accept the legislative method of main- 
‘ime J taining the wages of women at a living level. The year 1938 was 
ibse- J outstanding because of the passage of the Federal Fair Labor Stand- ~ 
ards Act. Though the present article deals with the progress of 
State minimum-wage legislation in 1938,' it is impossible to write of 
such legislation without at least a passing reference to this new law, 
which is one of the most far-reaching single pieces of minimum-wage 
legislation ever enacted by any country. 

Though the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, better known as the 
wage and hour law, covers approximately 11,000,000 employees in 
the United States, it provides no protection for other millions of 
workers employed in intrastate industry over which the Federal 
Government has no control. It is of the utmost importance, there- 
fore, that the States continue to extend the protection of minimum- 
wage legislation through State laws and orders. 

During 1938 only 3 States were added to the list of those having 
ninimum-wage laws, but this apparent inactivity was due to the 
fact that legislatures were in session in only 5 States that had not 
previously enacted minimum-wage laws. Kentucky and Louisiana 
enacted new laws in 1938, making a total of 25 States? plus the 
District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. Their addition is of unusual 
significance, because except for Arkansas and Oklahoma, these are 
the only southern States which have passed minimum-wage laws. 
In March 1938 the law of Kansas was declared by the attorney 
general of that State to be again valid, after being held unconstitu- 
tional since 1925. 

The real progress of State minimum-wage legislation in 1938 
should be measured, not by the number of laws passed, but by the 


By Loutse Stitt and FLorence P. Smitru, U. S. Women’s Bureau 





' For article on development of minimum-wage legislation in 1937, see Monthly Labor Review, January 
1938 (p. 194). 

‘ Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Wisconsin. 
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number of women who have been brought under the protection of 
existing laws by new wage orders issued, and by the high standards 
set by these orders. During the year 37 wage orders, establishing 
minimum wages for almost a quarter of a million of women, were 
issued by 12 States and the District of Columbia. In the course of 
the 21 months between the Supreme Court’s favorable decision jp 
the Washington case and January 1, 1939, 58 orders were issued. 
These orders represent more than 50 percent of all those issued jy 
the 26-year interval following the passage of the first State minimyy.- 
wage law. These figures emphasize again the important effect that 
the Supreme Court decision had upon minimum-wage activity, and 
the rapid progress that can be made when the uncertainty concerning 
the constitutionality of this type of legislation is removed. t 

The highest minimum wage established for women only during the HB Ws 
- year was $18. The District of Columbia set this rate for beauty was 
shops, for working weeks of from 36 to 48 hours. Women working the 


less than 36 or more than 48 hours must be paid 50 cents an hour. §& Pr 
The Oklahoma wage orders for the automotive industry and for JB W® 
wholesaling and distributing provide for $18 a week for both men and J ¢® 
women, and the minimum wage for registered pharmacists in Okla. JB V2 


homa is even higher. But few women are employed in the industries J W% 
for which Oklahoma has established these higher wages. It is inter. [ee 
esting to note that 98 percent of the rates set by State orders for JB ®PI 
women during 1938 are higher than the 25 cents an hour established a 
by the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act for the first year, and that J & 
about 90 percent of the State rates equal or exceed the 30 cents pro- J V° 
vided for under the Federal Act for the 6 years following October 24, JB the 
1939. Moreover, 44 percent of the 1938 State rates are as high as or ade 
higher than 35 cents an hour. ! 

During 1938 some of the minimum-wage States experimented with ha 
a new principle in minimum-wage determination. The initiative was in¢ 
taken by New York when the wage board for the laundry industry cas 
recommended a guaranteed weekly wage. Because of the great for 
irregularity in working time in this industry many women were receiv- In¢ 
ing only a few hours’ work a week. The New York wage board De 
realized that the establishment of an hourly minimum wage, even 
though high, would guarantee women working in the industry neither 
a regular nor an adequate income. The board recommended, there- 
fore, that women be paid a specified minimum weekly wage, irrespec- 
tive of the number of hours worked, up to 40 a week. It was hoped 
that such improvement in the regularity of work would result from 
this regulation that the employers as well as the workers would benefit 
because of a higher level of efficiency. 

Following the New York laundry order, which became effective 
March 14, 1938, several States adopted the guaranteed-wage prin- 
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on of J ciple for laundries and other industries, in a somewhat modified form. 
lards J Colorado, for example, requires that the same wage be paid to laundry 
shing [J workers who work 40 hours a week or less, but it allows women who 
Were J prefer to work regularly as part-time workers to be paid on an hourly 
‘se of I basis, providing special permits are secured. In the District of Colum- 
on in J bia laundries, $14.50 must be paid for weeks ranging from 17 through 
sued. [44 hours, and in Pennsylvania 17 hours of work in laundries yield 
ed in ff the same wage as 30 hours. Beauty culture and confectionery manu- 
num- J facturing are other industries for which the weekly guaranty in some 
that J form has been adopted. 

, and Court Decisions 


ming , ‘ ° . 
1 Though the constitutionality of minimum-wage laws for women 


was established by the Supreme Court decision of 1937, the year 1938 
was marked by three court cases, brought by employers, involving 
rkine (the laws of Oklahoma, Minnesota, and Utah. In all three cases the 
Witt procedure followed by the administrative officers in promulgating 
| for | wage orders was challenged. The important issue in the Oklahoma 
Land (case, however, was the constitutional right of the State to fix minimum 
Jkla. | wages for men, the Oklahoma law being the only State minimum- 
tries JE wage statute to cover men as well as women. The case has not yet * 
nter. | been settled by the Supreme Court of Oklahoma, to which it has been 
s for Me oppealed. 

ished On December 14, 1938, the Supreme Court of Utah held constitu- 
that tional the minimum-wage law for women of that State, but declared 
pro- void the first wage order issued by the industrial commission, on 
r 24 the ground that persons affected by the order had not been given an 
as or | adequate hearing.‘ 

The procedure of the Industrial Commission of Minnesota, which 
with had issued a blanket wage order covering women employed in all 
was industries in the State, was attacked in court on several counts. The 
istry case was dismissed when the commission agreed to refrain from en- 
yreat forcing the order, for those industries bringing the suit, until each 
asin. industry could be given an opportunity to be heard. By the end of 
oard December 1938, the future course of the commission had not been 
even decided, as the public hearings were still in progress. 


ither — , 
Cost-of-Living Studies 


rere- 


g the 
auty 


ail In view of these court cases, the painstaking care of some States in 
ped collecting factual data, especially cost-of-living data, upon which to 
from FF base wage orders is noteworthy. Since the Supreme Court decision 
nefit in March 1937, Arizona, Colorado, the District of Columbia, New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and Utah have made cost-of-living 





tive 


1E 
yrin- nd of January 1939. 


‘ For summary of this case, see p. 353 of this issue. 
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studies. The figures arrived at, showing the yearly and week y co, 
of maintaining a self-supporting woman at an adequate staniard of 
living are shown in the following statement. 


Per year Per u 
a al i $1, 032. 34 $19. § 
al ey Se EE IE Eo 975. 08 18 77 
District of Columbia._________- Sela A ig 1, 118. 49 21. § 
LL tues st Jakbade heavaodatu 1, 147. 82 22. 07 
SE AP a dk Pe eS aa 1, 192. 46 22. 9 
SE SY A ee 1, 094. 83 21. 0 
a 924. 28 17. 77 


Though no wage board has as yet deemed it practicable to reco). 
mend for women a wage as high as the amount found necessary jo 
meet the cost of living, these figures have furnished valuable guides jo 
wage-board members and should provide the kind of evidence required 
by courts in determining the reasonableness of wage orders issued. 


Provisions of 1938 Wage Orders 


A summary of the provisions of all minimum-wage orders adopted or 


made mandatory during the year 1938 is presented in the following 
table. 

















Mandatory in 1938 * 


Provisions of State Minimum-W age Orders Adopted or Made 
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Industrial Relations 


ELECTIONS UNDER STATE LABOR RELATIONS ACTS 


By FLorence Peterson, Bureau of Labor Statistics 














FIVE States (Utah, Wisconsin, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and 
New York) enacted labor relations laws from March to July 1937. 
All these State acts more or less resemble the National Labor 
Relations Act, although there are some important differences and 
additions. The Utah act, the first such law to be enacted, follows 
most closely the national act. The Massachusetts act has one 
important difference—the inclusion of the sit-down strike as an unfair 
labor practice. The Pennsylvania act has several dissimilar provi- 
sions, and the New York law departs from the pattern of the National 
Labor Relations Act to a considerable degree. The Wisconsin act, 
the second State labor relations act to be passed, diverges most from 
the national act. 


Provisions of State Acts 


ADMINISTRATION 




















Utah is the only one of the five States whose act is administered 
directly by the State industrial commission. In Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, and New York, the labor relations boards established 
by the acts are in the State labor departments, but in the last two of 
these States it is specifically provided that the board shall function 
independently of the labor departments. The Wisconsin Labor 
Relations Board is a separate entity from the Wisconsin Industrial 
Commission, although a member of the commission serves on the 
board. 

In all the States the procedure for filing claims, for investigations, 
and for hearings by tue boards follows the same general procedure of 
the National Labor Relations Board. All have power to issue 
subpenas requiring attendance and testimony of witnesses and the 
production of evidence. All have the right to petition courts for 
enforcements, and all specify, as does the N. L. R. A., that the findings 
of the board as to the facts, if supported by evidence, shall be con- 
clusive. In Pennsylvania and New York other government depart- 
ments and commissions are required to make available to the labor 
relations board any information or records the board may require; in 
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the other three States, as with the National Labor Relations B, yard. 
such data are furnished only upon the request of the Chief Executiye- 
that is, of the Governor of the State or the President. 


DECLARATION OF POLICY 





The declaration of policy of the Utah and Massachusetts acts 
follows the N. L. R. A. practically verbatim. The Utah act uses 
the qualifying “intrastate” before the word “commerce,” and the 
Massachusetts act substitutes “industry and trade” for “commerce.” 

The Pennsylvania, New York, and Wisconsin acts, onthe other 
hand, do not stress as their major purpose the removal of causes of 
disputes which tend to obstruct commerce, but rather the removal of 
the inequalities of bargaining power and of poor working conditions 
which are “inimical to the public safety and welfare and freque ntly 
endanger the public health.”’ Thus, both the Pennsylvania and 
New York acts specifically refer to swostehone, depressed purchasing 
power, recurrent business depressions resulting from disparity between 
production and consumption, as evils produced by inequality of 
bargaining power between employer and employees. Significantly 
these two acts are “deemed an exercise of the police power of the 
State.” 

The Wisconsin Labor Relations Act rests on a declaration of public 
policy made in 1931 in connection with other labor legislation. It 
mentions neither the obstruction to the free flow of commerce nor the 
dangers to public welfare and health, but, referring to the present 
inequality between employers and employees, says that it is necessary 
that ‘‘the individual workman have full freedom of association 
* * * free from interference, restraint, or coercion of employers.” 


JURISDICTION 


Although it is the intent of all five State acts to bring under their 
protection employees not covered by the National Labor Relations 
Act or the Federal Railway Labor Act, the jurisdictional lines between 
the State and national boards are not uniformly explicit. The Penn- 
sylvania act clearly indicates that the State board begins to function 
where the National Labor Relations Board leaves off. Thus, in de- 
fining the term “employer,” it excludes “any person subject to the 
Federal Railway Labor Act or the National Labor Relations Act 
(sec. 3 (c)). The Massachusetts act specifically provides that it 
“shall not be deemed applicable to any unfair labor practice subject 
to the National Labor Relations Act” (sec. 14 (b)), but does not ex- 
pressly prohibit the State board from conducting elections in any 
plants. 
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The Utah act excludes persons subject to the Railway Labor Act 
(sec. 3 (2)); otherwise the State board may investigate any controversy 
affecting “intrastate commerce or the orderly operation of industry” 
sec. 10 (c)). The second clause “‘or the orderly operation of industry” 
would seem to cover plants in interstate commerce. 

The New York act says: ‘The provisions of this article shall not 
apply to the employees of any employer who concedes to and agrees 
with the board that such employees are subject to and protected by 
the provisions of the National Labor Relations Act or the Federal 
Railway Labor Act”’ (par. 715). 

The Wisconsin act is silent on the subject of jurisdiction, but the 
board has assumed, and its action has been upheld by the State 
supreme court, that the State’s police power to regulate labor rela- 
tions is not superseded by the National Labor Relations Act even 
though the defendant’s business may be largely in interstate 
commerce.’ 

Like the National Labor Relations Act, all the State acts specifi- 
cally exclude agricultural and domestic workers and those in public 
employment. New York also excludes employees of charitable, educa- 
tional, or religious associations or corporations (par. 715). 


LABOR DISPUTES 


As in the National Labor Relations Act, all five State acts refer to 
a labor dispute as a controversy concerning terms or conditions of 
employment, questions of representation, or rights granted in the 
present act, ‘‘regardless of whether disputants stand in the proximate 
relation of employer and employee.’”’ The New York act has an 
additional phrase specifying that the term ‘‘labor dispute’”’ includes 
“but is not restricted to’”’ such controversies. 

In all five acts the right to strike is preserved. The New York act 
further specifies that ‘‘the board shall not require as a condition of 
taking action * * * that employees on strike or engaged in any 
other lawful, concerted activity shall discontinue such strike or such 
activity” (par. 706, sec. 5). The Wisconsin act expressly states that 


a holding of an election shall not debar any group from striking: 


“Nothing herein shall prohibit any employee, or minority or majority 
group of employees, from declaring a labor dispute to exist respecting 
a controversy over representation” (sec. 111.09 (1)) 

The Massachusetts act declares the sit-down strike to be an unfair 
labor practice: “It shall be an unfair labor practice for any person or 
labor organization to seize or occupy unlawfully private property as a 
means of forcing settlement of a labor dispute’’ (sec. 8A). 





' Wisconsin Labor Relations Board v. Fred Rueping Leather Co., No. 85, 1938. 
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DEFINITION OF EMPLOYEE 










All the State acts conform to the National Labor Relations 4. jy 
including among those to be protected “individuals whose wor: }\ys 
ceased as a consequence of or in connection with any current : 
dispute.” 

Both the New York and the Wisconsin acts specify that si yiko. 
breakers shall not be considered as employees as far as protection 
under the act is concerned. The New York law describes these ¢o 
be ‘‘any individuals employed only for the duration of a labor dis) 
(par. 701 (3) ); the Wisconsin act as “any individual employed ¢. 
the place of employees” during a strike (sec. 111.02 (3)). 
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UNIT FOR COLLECTIVE-BARGAINING PURPOSES 


The Utah, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania acts resemble 
National Labor Relations Act in giving the board the power to decide 
whether in each case “the unit appropriate for the purposes of col- 
lective bargaining shall be the employer unit, craft unit, plant unit or 
subdivision thereof.’ 

The New York act has an important qualification: “Provided, 
however, That in any case where the majority of employees of a 
particular craft shall so decide, the board shall designate such craft 
as a unit appropriate for the purpose of collective bargaining”’ (par. 
705 (2)). The Wisconsin act says that “the board may decline 
jurisdiction in any case where it believes that the policies of this 
chapter will be better promoted by not acting”’ (sec. 111.09 (2 


UNFAIR LABOR PRACTICES 





The unfair labor practices specified in the Utah and Pennsylvania 
acts are practically identical with those in the National Labor [ela- 
tions Act. To the list the Massachusetts act adds the sit-down strike. 

Both the New York and Wisconsin acts add to the list of unfair 
labor practices the use of spies and blacklists. The New York act, 
under “unfair labor practices,” and the Wisconsin act, under its 
definition of company unions, go into much greater detail than does 
the National Labor Relations Act with respect to what shal! be 
considered employer domination and participation. For instance, 
where the National Labor Relations Act uses the general term 
“financial or other support,’”’ the New York act specifies ‘‘compensit- 
ing any employee or individual for services performed in behal! o! 
any such employee organization or association, agency or plan, or 
by donating free services, equipment, materials, office or meeting 
space or anything else of value for the use of any such employee 
organization’”’ (par. 704, sec. 3 (2c)). 
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LABOR ORGANIZATION 





The Utah and Massachusetts acts, like the National Labor Relations 
Act, define a labor organization to mean “any organization of any kind, 
orany agency or employee representation committee or plan, in which 
euployees participate and which exists for the purpose, in whole or in 
part, of dealing with employers concerning grievances, labor disputes, 
wages, rates of pay, hours of employment, or conditions of work”’ (sec. 
9 (5)). 

a Pennsylvania act adds to this “but shall not include any labor 
organization which, by ritualistic practice, constitutional or bylaw 
proscription, by tacit agreement among its members, or otherwise, 
denies & person or persons membership in its organization on account 
of race, creed or color’’ (sec. 3 (f)). 

The New York and Wisconsin acts define a labor organization in 
terms similar to the National Labor Relations Act, except that they 
aid “which is not a company union,” a company union being defined 
as an employees’ agency in the creation and functioning of which the 
employer participated. The Wisconsin act qualifies its definition of 
company union by the clause, “unless at the time of its formation or 
afterward it has been chartered by or become duly affiliated with any 
labor body, federation, or group with which labor organizations are 
affiliated’ (sec. 111.02 (6) (a)). 


CONCILIATION 













The Wisconsin act is the only State law which gives its labor rela- 
tions board conciliation and arbitration functions. The Utah, Massa- 
chusetts, and Pennsylvania acts follow the N. L. R. A. in saying that 
“nothing in this act shall be construed to authorize the board to appoint 
individuals for the purpose of conciliation or mediation * * * 
where such service may be obtained from the Department of Labor’’ 
sec. 4 (a)). The New York act is more direct, saying “neither the 
board nor any of its agents or employees shall engage in any effort to 
mediate, conciliate, or arbitrate any labor dispute’’ (par. 702, sec. 8). 

The Wisconsin act, on the other hand, specifically says that the 
board may appoint conciliators and provide for their expenses (sec. 
111.16). It also provides that the board shall have the power to act 
and to appoint others as arbitrators in labor disputes. Furthermore, 
it specifies that a provision in a written agreement “to submit to the 
arbitration of the board, or its appointees, when accepted by the 
‘board after the dispute has arisen, shall be valid and irrevocable 
as to the parties to the agreement, save upon such grounds as exist at 
law or in equity for the revocation of any contract” (sec. 111.12 (1)). 

















‘In practice, company unions as here defined can be declared illegal by the National Labor Relations 


Board and the Utah, Massachusetts, and Pennsylvania boards, on the basis of the unfair iabor practice pro- 
Visions of the acts. 
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LISTING OF LABOR ORGANIZATIONS 





The Wisconsin act is unique in specifying that the board shall main. 
tain a list of all labor organizations in the State. ‘To be recognize, 
and included in the list an organization must (qa) file with the board g 
statement of its name, the name and address of its secretary or other 
officer to whom notices may be sent, the date of its organization, ang 
its affiliations, if any, with other organizations or bodies, and (}) 
persuade the board that it is not a company union”’ (sec. 111.06 (2)). 
The board may make investigation of any listed organization at any 
time, upon complaint. If it is determined that any listed organizg. 
tion is or has become a company union, the board shall strike it fro 
the list. A company union for this purpose is defined as an employee 
organization which exists in whole or in part for the purpose of deal- 
ing with an employer concerning grievances, terms, or conditions of 
employment, but in which the employer has participated or is par- 
ticipating in the determination of its rules, policies, or conduct, or to 
which the employer has made financial contributions of any kind 
(sec. 111.02 (6)). 



















ELECTIONS 





In all of the acts, it is left to the discretion of the boards to decide 
when a question of representation has arisen, and it is optional with 
the board whether or not an election shall be held.* All of the State 
acts, except New York, follow the wording of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, in specifying that: ‘‘whenever a question * * * arises 
concerning the representation of employees, the board may investi- 
gate * *-* and may take a secret ballot of employees, or utilize 
any other suitable method to ascertain such representatives’ (sec. 
9 (c)). 

The New York act, on the other hand, prohibits its board from acting 
in jurisdictional disputes * and permits employers to petition for elec- 
tions, although such employers’ requests may not be the sole deter- 
minant of whether an election shall be held, ‘‘whenever it is alleged 
by an employee or his representative * * * by an employer o 
his representative that there is a question or controversy concerning 
representation of employees, the board may investigate * * * 
and may conduct an election * * * provided, however, that the 
board shall not have authority to investigate any question or contro- 
versy between individuals or groups within the same labor organiz- 
tion or between labor organizations affiliated with the same parent 
labor organization. * * * No election shall be directed by the 



















3 The National Labor Relations Board, by administrative ruling, holds elections only on petition of e” 
ployees or their representatives. 

‘ In practice, the National Labor Relations Boaid and the other State boards refuse to intervene in juris 
dictional disputes. 
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board solely because of the request of an employer or of employees 
prompted thereto by their employer.’® The New York act further 
specifies that elections shall not be conducted “on the employer’s 
property, during working hours, or with his participation, assistance, 
or supervision” (par. 705, secs. 3 and 4). 

In the absence of specific mention in the acts, it is left to the 
National Labor Relations Board and four of the State boards to 
determine by administrative ruling the terms of run-off elections when 
three or more organizations are candidates for the representative 
agency and none receives a majority on the first ballot. The New 
York act makes provision for this kind of situation as follows: ‘If 
* * * three or more nominees * * * appear on the ballot 
and no one of them receives a majority of the votes cast at the election, 
the two nominees who receive the highest number of votes shall appear 
on the ballot of a second election * * * , and the one receiving 
the majority of the votes cast at the second election shall be the 
exclusive representative of all the employees in such unit” (par. 705, 
sec. 5). 






















Elections Held by State Labor Relations Boards 





The five State labor relations boards held elections or made de- 
terminations in 304 bargaining units up to July 1, 1938. Affiliated 
unions won 225 of these units, and nonaffiliated unions 29. In 50 
cases no labor organization was certified. As the State boards started 
to function at various times during 1937, the reports cover somewhat 
different periods. For instance, the Wisconsin board held its first 
election in May 1937, and its report, therefore, covers a period of 14 
months. The New York report covers 12 months, and the other 
States, periods of less than 1 year. 

There is some variation in practice with respect to terms describ- 
ing those labor organizations which jare not affiliated with either the 
A. F. of L. or the C. I. O. They are variously referred to as “‘inde- 
_pendent”’ unions, ‘‘employee representation plans,” “company unions,”’ 
“employees’ associations,’ etc. Sometimes a distinction is made, 
those covering employees of one plant being called employee represen- 
tation plans or company unions, and those covering larger areas (region- 
or city-wide areas), being referred to as independent unions. On the 
other hand, such standard international unions as the railroad brother- 
hoods are also called independent unions. For purposes of simplicity, 
in this report all organizations not affiliated with either the A. F. of 
L. or the C. I. O. are classified as nonaffiliated unions. It should be 
borne in mind that, since the labor acts disqualify company dominated 






























‘Up to the present time the New York board has not accepted employers’ petitions unless the union or 
unions concerned gave their consent. (See p. 318.) 
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or financed unions from appearing on a ballot, organizations 0: 
kind are not included here as nonaffiliated unions. 


UTAH 


that 


The Utah Labor Relations Board held 3 elections from the tiie os 
its establishment to July 1, 1938. All of these involved only 9 yo, 
for or against an A. F. of L. union; that is, in none did 2 differen; 
unions appear on the ballot. In one election a unanimous voto was 
cast for an A. F. of L. closed union shop; in another a tie voto was 
cast and thus no agency was selected; in the third the union losi by » 
vote of more than 2 to 1. In all 3 elections combined, 114-votes were 
cast for and 92 votes cast against union representation. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Available data indicate ® that the Pennsylvania Labor Relations 
Board conducted two elections prior to July 1, 1938. In one of these. 
involving a restaurant, both A. F. of L. and C. I. O unions were 
competing, and the C. I. O. won by a vote of 32 to 1. In the second. 
involving a street-railway company, an A. F. of L. union was success! 
over a nonaffiliated union by a vote of 23 to 22. 


MASSACHUSETTS ’ 


The first e*ection by the Massachusetts Labor Relations Comimis- 
sion was held in January 1938. During the following 6 montlis the 
board held elections in 22 different establishments in which 2.7/4 
valid votes were cast. Since a number of these elections were held 
on the basis of the craft unit, the results are classified by units—36 
in all. Some type of labor organization was successful in gaining the 
majority of votes in 22 of these units; in 14 no union was certified. 
One-fourth of the total votes cast*in all elections were against any 
type of labor organization. 

Two nonaffiliated unions won 9 of the unit elections, including 
almost 42 percent of the total votes cast. Eight of these, including 
70 percent of all the votes cast for nonaffiliated organizations, were 
won by the Harvard University Employees’ Representative Associa- 
tion. The ninth was won by the Gilchrist Labor Relations Council 
in which election no affiliated union appeared on the ballot. 

In the three elections in which C.'T. O. affiliates were on the ballot 
there were no other unions contesting. In the largest of these the 
C. I. O. failed to gain a majority and no union was certified. In the 
other two the C. I. O. unions won. Of the total number of votes cast 
(446) in elections in which C. I. O. affiliates appeared on the ballot, 
78 percent were unfavorable and 22 percent favorable. 





* No report was received fro.n the Pennsylvania Labor Relations Board. 
’ From data received from the Massachusetts Labor Relations Commission. 
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A. F. of L. affihates appeared on 22 ballots; in 14 instances the 
pallot was simply either for or against the A. F. of L. union, in 5 
cases an unaffiliated organization was also on the ballot, and in 3 unit 
dections there were 2 contesting A. F. of L. unions. The A. F. of L. 
affiliates lost in half the elections where no other organization appeared 
on the ballot, as well as in 4 out of the 5 cases in which they were 
opposed by the nonaffiliated union—the Harvard University Em- 
ployees’ Representative Association. Of the total number of votes 
cast (1,694) in elections in which A. F. of L. affiliates appeared on the 
ballot, 57.8 percent were unfavorable and 42.2 percent were favorable. 


WISCONSIN 8 


The Wisconsin Labor Relations Board certified 54 bargaining agen- 
cies during its first 14 months of operation. Of these, 41 were a 
result of elections ® and 13 were based on a check of union paid-up 
membership records against eligible employees on the companies’ 
pay rolls upon the consent of both company and union. Thirty-five 
of the 41 elections were consent elections; in 6 cases the election was 
ordered after the board investigated and held formal hearings. Alto- 
gether, 13,555 valid votes were counted in these 54 elections and de- 
terminations. 

Affiliated unions were designated as the collective-bargaining agency 
in 43 of the 54 elections and determinations; in two instances non- 
affiliated or independent unions won, and in 9 cases no organization 
received a majority of the votes. Of the total votes cast in all elec- 
tions, 14.7 percent were against any labor organization. Six percent 
of the total votes cast in all elections were for nonaffiliated or inde- 
pendent unions. ‘The two elections won by such organizations were 
uncontested; that is, no other union appeared on the ballot. 

In the 54 elections or determinations, A. F. of L. affiliates were 
involved 37 times and C. I. O. affiliates 28. A. F. of L. affiliates won 
70 percent of their elections, and 47.1 percent of the total votes cast 
in these elections were favorable to the A. F. of L. unions. C. I. O. 
affiliates won 60 percent of their elections, with 63.5 percent of the 
total votes cast. The nonaffiliated unions won both times where their 
hames appeared on the ballot and lost only 11.8 percent of the votes 


cast in elections in which they participated. 


In only 13 of the 54 elections were A. F. of L. and C. I. O. unions 


competing. Of these, A. F. of L. affiliates won 8, including 37.8 per- 
cent of the votes cast. C. I. O. unions won 5, including 62.2 percent 
of the votes cast in these 13 elections. 





‘From data received from the Wisconsin Labor Relations Board. 
‘Two small cleaning establishments of the same company have been considered as one election; likewise 
elections held in 11 small garages in the same city, held on the same day, have been considered as one election. 


121435—39——_5 
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NEW YORK !° 


The New York Labor Relations Board during its first year o/ opey. 
ation certified some type of labor organization in 184 bargaining nits 
In 117 cases the certifications were based on comparison 0! \nioy 
membership signatures with employers’ pay rolls, and in 67 t\:royo}, 
formal elections. Elections were held in 25 additional units |\\jt 1, 
labor organization received a majority of the votes, and a certifies. 
tion was therefore not possible. 

Approximately 24,137 workers were eligible to vote in the 9° elec. 
tions held by secret ballot. Altogether 21,761 valid votes were cast 
representing about 90 percent of the eligible workers. About two. 
thirds (61) of the 92 elections were held by consent of all parties 
However, the 31 elections ordered by the board after formal hearings 
represented more than one-half (12,075) of the total eligible workers 
involved in all elections. 

More than half (66) of the total bargaining units certified throuc) 
comparisons were gained after the signing of a consent stipulation. 
The 51 units certified after a public hearing represented about two- 
fifths (4,815) of the eligible workers, while certifications made without 
public hearings represented 7,480 workers. 

Employers’ petitions.—As stated above, the New York Labor Rela- 
tions Act is unique in that employers are allowed to petition for 
elections. Of a total of 943 petitions made to the New York Board 
however, only 47 were filed by employers. Of these, 30 were situa- 
tions in which 2 organizations were competing, 24 were controversies 
between C. I. O. and A. F. of L. unions, and in 6 others nonaffiliated 
and trade unions were present. There were 17 petitions presented by 
employers during the initial stage of an organizing campaign. None 
of these petitions were acted upon formally by the board, since the 
unions concerned did not give their consent. 

As to the outcome of these employer petitions, 12 were pending at 
the close of the year; 30 were settled informally or were withdrawn 
before formal action began. Frequently these settlements resulted 
in a signed contract with the union whose authority had originally 
been questioned. Four petitions resulted in elections and one in ° 
certification based on a comparison of union membership cards and 
the employers’ pay-roll records. Four of these five cases were con- 
troversies between C. I. O. and A. F. of L. unions; the fifth involved 
a C. I. O. union and a nonaffiliated union. The latter took the form 
of a “for or against” C. I. O. ballot after it was decided that the other 
organization was a company union which could not be listed. !- 
though the C. I. O. affiliate lost the election, it later obtained ® 
contract from the employer. 





%” Taken from a report prepared by Louis Goldberg of the Workers’ Education Division, Works | *0gre® 


Administration for the city of New York. 
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Industries involved.—Of the 184 collective-bargaining units certi- 
ed by the board, 45 were in the service industries such as hotels, 
restaurants, laundries, etc., 83 were among office-building and apart- 
ment-house workers, 27 in retail trade, 2 in insurance, 9 in transporta- 
tion, 2 in utilities, 1 in quarrying, and 15 in manufacturing. Of the 
‘otal workers involved in these certifications, approximately 34.7 
percent were in the service industries and 25.6 percent in retail trade. 

Unions involved.—A large majority of the New York Labor Board 
cases involved unions affiliated with the A. F. of L. Of a total of 896 
petitions filed by labor groups requesting either the holding of elec- 
tions or determinations by comparison of signatures, 546 were filed 
by A. F. of L. unions. Unions belonging to the C. I. O. filed 202 
petitions, and nonaffiliated or independent unions 148. In the 209 
total cases in which elections were held or determinations made, 
\. F. of L. affiliates were certified in 130 cases, C. I. O. unions in 36, 
and nonaffiiated unions in 18. In 25 elections no organization 
was certified. 

In election and determination cases combined, 28.8 percent of the 
workers indicated a preference for C. I. O. and 27.3 percent for A. F. 
of L. unions; 8.5 percent favored nonafliliated unions; and 35.4 per- 
cent chose no organization. Included among the latter were those 
workers who showed no evidence of union membership when deter- 
minations were made without the holding of elections. 

In no case where a determination was made by comparing union 
membership with employer pay rolls was more than 1 union involved. 
Such determinations resulted in the certification of 97 A. F. of L. 
affiliates, 15 C. I. O., and 5 nonaffiliated unions. A large majority of 
the certifications by comparison of union membership and employer 
pay rolls were among smaller plants, almost 90 percent having fewer 
than 200 workers. In only 3 cases were there more than 1,000 em- 
ployees, the C. 1. O. union winning 2 out of these 3. 

Elections.—In the 92 election cases the ballots were of 4 main types. 
Sixty-three elections were unopposed. In such contests workers 
voted either for or against the particular labor organization appearing 
on the ballot. Fifteen elections involved a choice between A. F. of L. 
and C,I.O. unions. Unaffiliated unions opposed A. F. of L. or C. I. O. 
unions in 14 elections. In 3 of these a second nonaffiliated union also 
appeared on the ballot, and in 1 the ballot gave a choice of a non- 
affiliated union, a C. I. O. union, or neither. (See Table 1.) 

Both the A. F. of L. and C. I. O. unions won about the same pro- 
portion of their unopposed elections, although the A. F. of L. affiliates 
won a greater proportion of the votes cast in these elections—57.5 
percent as compared with 46.8 percent in the unopposed C. I. O. elec- 
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tions. A. F. of L. affiliates also won a majority (53.3 percent) of t}, 
A. F. of L. vs. C. I. O. elections, although the C. I. O. unions obtaine, 
more than three-fourths (76.2 percent) of the total votes cast in 
these elections. A. F. of L. unions won 4 out of the 6 elections jy 
which they were opposed by a nonaffiliated organization, while | oy; 
of 9 such elections was won by a C. I. O. organization. 
Nonaffiliated or independent unions won all 5 elections in whic 
they were unopposed, although they lost 22.5 percent of the votes 
cast in these elections. In the elections in which they were opposed 
by either A. F. of L. or C. I. O. unions they won 8 out of 14. In 3 of 
these where a second nonaffiliated union appeared on the. ballot, 3 of 
course lost to the other nonoffiliated unions. Although nonaffiliate; 
unions won a majority of these contested elections, they received by; 
45 percent of the total votes cast in these elections. The smallo 
vote percentage was due to one large election won by a C. I, 0). 
union. 





















TaBLe 1.—Elections Won and Lost in New York, by Type of Ballot, July 1, 1937, 
June 30, 1938 
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1 22 nonaffiliated unions appeared on ballots, but in 3 elections 2 such organizations competed. 





Almost two-thirds (61) of the total 92 elections were held by consent 
of all parties. Consent elections are means of informal settlement 0! 
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representation disputes where the board secures from all parties an 
agreement as to the proper bargaining unit, the form of the ballot, 
ihe polling place and time of election, the eligibility list, and other 
details. In cases where the consent of all parties to an election can- 
not be obtained, the board proceeds to formal hearings. On the basis 
of these hearings the board may direct that an election be held, using 
the evidence gathered to decide what shall be the proper bargaining 
unit. 

All types of labor organizations combined won 30 out of the 31 
board-ordered elections. Almost 80 percent of the votes cast in 
these elections were favorable to labor organizations. In the board- 
ordered elections A. F. of L. affiliates won 11 out of 16 in which they 
were parties, C. I. O. affiliates 9 out of 18, and nonaffiliated unions 
10 out of 14. 

Labor organizations won 65 percent of the consent elections—37 
out of 61. They polled 56.1 percent of the votes cast in consent 


elections. A. I. of L. affiliates won 22 out of 41 in which they ap- 
| peared, C. I. O. unions 12 out of 28, and nonaffiliated unions 3 out of 


8 consent elections. 


TasLe 2.—Comparison of Results of Consent and Board-Ordered Elections in New York, 
July 1, 1937, to June 30, 1938 
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NEW ZEALAND SOCIAL SECURITY ACT, 1939 


) 


A GENERAL social insurance law passed in New Zealand, Septeibe; 
14, 1938, provides for superannuation and old-age and inyalidit, 
benefits, widows’ and orphans’ benefits, family allowances, sic \cnes: 
and accident benefits, unemployment benefits, and a national })eq|t), 
service. Various enactments relating to pensions, family allowances 
and unemployment benefits are repealed and new provisions incor. 
porated in the law, but the provisions relating to superannuation. 
orphans’ benefits, and the health-insurance system are new. The uc 
becomes effective April 1, 1939.' 


Coverage 


All persons 16 years of age and over, ordinarily residing in Ney 
Zealand, are required to be registered and to pay the registration {ee 
and a charge on salaries, wages, and other income. The act likewise 
applies to all persons who come to New Zealand with the intention of 
becoming residents, and to persons on intercolonial trading ships unless 
they are not ordinarily residents of the country and are liable to « 
similar tax in their country of residence. Personal exemptions may 
be granted by the Commissioner of Taxes in cases where the tax 
would constitute a serious hardship. 


Contributions 


The registration fee is 5s. a quarter for all men over 20 years of age 
and in all other cases 5s. a year. The charge on salaries, wages, and 
other income is 1d. for every sum of Is. 8d. included in the amount o/ 
such earnings or income. The term “salary or wages” includes all 
bonuses, tips, extra salary or special payments or fees, and any 
benefits in kind. The contribution is paid by means of stamps and 
is deducted by the employer or other person by whom the salary 0! 
wages are paid. All companies resident in New Zealand, unless 
exempted temporarily, are required to pay 1 shilling in the pound 
on their ‘chargeable income”’ which, with minor modifications, is the 
income assessable for income tax. The general tax on income, othe! 





1 Data in tois article are from text of New Zealand Social Security Act, September 14, 1938; Report frou 
L. C. Pinkerton, American Consul General at Wellington, dated August 20, 1938; and The Standard, 
Wellington, August 18, 25, 1938. 
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than salary or wages, to cover the cost of the social-security system, 
is due on the 1st day of May and each quarter thereafter 

The amount or rate of the Government contribution is not specified 
in the law, but it is provided that before any appropriation is made by 
Parliament the Minister of Finance may, after the act becomes 
effective and not later than September 30, 1939, transfer such amounts 
as may be necessary from the Consolidated Fund to the Social Security 
Fund. Also, any preliminary expenses prior to April 1, 1939, may be 
paid from the Consolidated Fund. 


Benefits in Respect of Age and Other Special Conditions 


Superannuation benefits.—This part of the act becomes effective for 
the payment of benefits April 1, 1940, at which time every person 
reaching the age of 65 who was resident in New Zealand on March 15, 
1938, and had resided continuously in the country for not less than 
10 years immediately preceding the application for benefit, or in 
other cases for 20 years, will be entitled to receive the benefit. Super- 
annuation benefits payable for the financial year 1940 will be at the 
rate of £10, increased by £2 10s. for each subsequent year until the 
maximum of £78 is reached in 1969. 

Old-age benefits —These benefits are payable at age 60 to persons 
who have the same residence qualifications as are required for super- 
annuation benefits. The basic rate of the age benefit is £78 per year 
and in computing the age benefit for any person who is in receipt of a 
superannuation benefit, the amount of that benefit is included in and 
considered to form a part of the age benefit. The law provides that 
the basic rate shall be paid in all cases, with the following exceptions: 
In the case of unmarried persons who are in receipt of an income from 
other sources or from accumulated property, the benefit is reduced by 
£1 for every complete pound of such income in excess of £52 per year 
or by £1 for every complete £10 of the net capital value of the accumu- 
lated property, whichever is greater. In the case of married persons 
who are both entitled to receive an age benefit the rate of benefit 
will be reduced by 10s. for every complete pound of their total income 
in excess of £52 a year, and in any other case by £1 for every complete 
pound by which their total income, including any benefit except 
medical benefits, exceeds £130 per year. However, the Social Security 
Commission is empowered in its discretion to increase the total 
income figure for husband and wife (including benefits) from £130 to 
£156 a year. The joint maximum income, therefore, of a married 
couple receiving old-age benefits is £4 a week or £208 a year. In 
1969 when the superannuation benefit reaches the maximum of £78 
per year, it will supersede in its entirety the present age benefit and 
there will be universal superannuation of £78 per annum. 
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Widows’ and orphans’ benefits.—Every widow who is the mother of 
one or more children under 16 years of age is entitled to rece; 
benefit, as are also widows who have had one or more children. pro- 
vided that the duration of their marriage was not less than 15 Vears 
or that the duration of their marriage and any subsequent period jp 
which they had the care and control of at least one of their children yp- 
der 16 years of age was not less than 15 years. Also entitled to benefits 
are widows who have been married at least 5 years and become wid. 
owed after reaching the age of 50 and all other widows who are aj 
least 50 years of age, provided that they became widows after reaching 
the age of 40 years, that the duration of marriage was not less than 
10 years, and at least 15 years have elapsed since the date of marriage, 
Benefits are also payable to mothers of one or more children whi are 
deserted by their husbands or whose husbands are mental defectives. 
With the exception of widows having one or more children under the 
age of 16, residence of at least 3 years by both husband and wife 
preceding his death or desertion is required for the payment of benefit. 

The rate of benefit for widows who have no children under the age of 
16 years is £52 a year; if there is one child it is £65, increased by £26 
a year for each additional child up to a maximum of £234. These 
rates are reduced by £1 for every complete pound of income in excess 
of £52 per year, but where there are one or more minor children the 
allowable income before the deduction is made is £78. 

Orphans’ pensions are payable to children under the age of 16 who 
were born in New Zealand, whose last surviving parent was a resident 
of the country for at least 3 years preceding death, and who are not 
being maintained in any State institution. The maximum benefit 
is £39 a year, reduced by £1 for every complete pound of other 
income. 

Family benefits —Either the father or the mother of three or more 
children under the age of 16 is entitled to receive an allowance for such 
children if the applicant has been a permanent resident of the country 
for not less than 1 year before the application is made. The benefit 
amounts to 4s. a week for each child of the applicant in excess of two. 
In no case, however, may the family benefit, together with the average 
weekly amount received by the applicant from all sources, exceed £° 
increased by 4s. a week for each child in excess of two. The benetit 
is payable to the mother of the children, unless there are reasons why 
this is inadvisable. 

Invalidity benefits —Benefits for total blindness and for permanent 
incapacity for work from accident or illness, or because of a congenital 
defect, are payable to persons at least 16 years of age who are not ell- 
gible for an age benefit, if they satisfy the residence requirements 0! 
10 to 20 years and if the blindess or disability was acquired while 
permanent resident in New Zealand and was not self-induced. 
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The benefit of a married man or a man who has a child or children 
dependent on him is at the rate of £78 a year, increased by £26 a 
year for his wife and by £26 for each dependent child. The rate for 
an unmarried applicant under 21 years of age is £52 a year and for 
all other persons £78 a year. The rate is reduced for married persons 
hy £1 for every complete pound of the total income of the family in 
excess of £78 and by £1 for every complete £10 of the accumulated 
property of the applicant and his family. If the applicant is a married 
woman, the deduction is made on the basis of the total annual income 
of the applicant and her husband in excess of £104. If the applicant 


| is incapacitated, so that domestic or nursing service is necessary, the 


Social Security Commission may increase the benefit so computed up 
to £78 a year, but the total income of the applicant and her husband 
may not exceed £5a week. In computing the benefit of a blind person 
no account is taken of his personal earnings up to £143 a year. The 
maximum invalid’s benefit allowable is £208. Totally blind persons 
who are employed receive an additional benefit equal to 25 percent 
of their average weekly earnings for the year, with a maximum allow- 
able total income of £221 a year. 

The Commission may require an examination of an applicant for 
invalidity benefit by a registered medical practitioner, and if the 
benefit is refused or canceled on medical grounds the applicant has 


the right of appeal within 3 months to a board of 3 registered medical 


practitioners appointed by the Commission. 

Miners’ benefits —-These benefits are payable to miners who con- 
tract miners’ phthisis or any other occupational disease or heart 
disease and are permanently and seriously or totally incapacitated 
for work, if they have been employed as miners for not less than 2% 
years and have resided in New Zealand for the 5 years preceding the 
date of application for benefit. These benefits are at the same rate 
as the invalidity benefits, with a maximum benefit, including the 
allowances for the wife and dependent children, of £234 a year. 
Applications for benefit must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
registered medical practitioner. In case of the death of a person in 
receipt of miners’ benefit, reasonable funeral expenses are paid and a 
benefit of £45 10s. a year is payable to his widow during widowhood. 

Benefits for temporary incapacity from sickness or accident.—Every 
person over 16 years of age who has resided in the country continu- 
ously for not less than 12 months is entitled to a benefit beginning on 
the eighth day of incapacity for work caused by sickness or accident. 
The benefit may not exceed the amount by which the weekly earnings 
of the applicant have been reduced by the incapacity, with a maximum 
of 10s. for persons under 20 years of age and of £1 a week in other 
cases, or £4 if allowances for the wife and dependent children are 
included. The benefit may be reduced in proportion to the other 
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income of the applicant. If an applicant is a member of a fricndly 
society the amount of the benefit from both sources may not ¢ :cee, 
£5 a week. Benefits may not be paid for disabilities for whic}, the 
claimant is entitled to recover compensation or damages. 

Unemployment benefits ——Unemployed persons over 16 years | age 
and not entitled to receive an old-age benefit, who are capable o/ an¢ 
willing to work and who have resided in the country continuous! y {o; 
12 months, are entitled to the same benefits as are payable in the cagp 
of temporary disability. The payment of the benefit may be posi. 
poned for a period not to exceed 6 weeks, or it may be terminated, if the 
unemployed person has voluntarily given up work without just ifica- 
tion or if he is unemployed hecause of misconduct or failure to accep; 
suitable employment, or, in the case of a seasonal worker, if the Cor. 
mission decides his earnings are sufficient to maintain himself ani his 
family notwithstanding a period of temporary unemployment. 4) 
unemployment benefit is payable as long as the unemployed person 
satisfies the conditions under which it is granted. 

Emergency benefits —Special benefits may be granted to persons 
who for any reason are unable to earn a sufficient livelihood for their 
families if they are not qualified to receive benefits under any of the 
preceding sections of the act, although in the discretion of the Social 
Security Commission emergency benefit may be substituted for 
sickness or an unemployment benefit. The amount of the emergenc\ 
benefit is determined by the Commission but it must be as nearly as 
possible equal to the amount which the applicant would be entitled 
to if he were qualified to receive any other of the foregoing benetits 
The grant or continuance of the benefit may be subject to the require- 
ment by the Commission that the applicant undergo a course of yoca- 
tional training, or be examined at a medical or psychological clinic, 
receive medical or other treatment or training, or that he should «: 
any work required of him. The period for which the benefit will be 
continued in each case is decided by the Commission. 

Maori War benefits —The law provides for the payment of an annua! 
benefit of £78 to every person who served in any of the Maori wars 
and was awarded a medal for active service, if he has resided con- 
tinuously in New Zealand for 10 years before the date of application. 

General provisions covering the social benefits——Every claim for 1 
benefit under this part of the act must be investigated by the Social 
Security Commission, which has power to grant the benefits. No 
person may receive more than one benefit under this part of the act. 
The Commission may at its discretion continue the benefit for children, 
2 years after the child has reached the age of 16 years, for the purpose 
of assisting in the further education of the child. The superannuation 
benefit is payable annually or at such shorter intervals as the Com- 
mission may determine, while the other benefits are payable in inst.l- 
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ments at intervals of not more than 1 month. Temporary absences 
from the country, within specified time limits, are allowed without 
loss of the right to benefits. 

For the payment of benefits in respect of age, widowhood, families 
of three or more, invalidity, occupational diseases among miners, and 
\aori pensions, it is the general requirement that the applicant be of 
ood moral character and sober habits. Benefits are forfeited in any 
period in which the beneficiary is in a prison or reformatory, but 
where any part of the benefit is payable in respect of the wife or 
children the Commission may pay the whole or such part of the benefit 
as it considers proper to them. 



















Administration 





A department, to be called the Social Security Department, is 
created, which may be divided into two or more separate divisions. 
For the purposes of the act a permanent Social Security Commission 
is established, the members of which are the principal officers of the 
Department. The Commission consists of a chairman and two other 
members. One or more acting commissioners may be appointed to 
act as alternates. The Commission has the powers of a commission 
of inquiry and may investigate any claim for benefit under the act. 
At any meeting of the Commission two members form a quorum. 


Health Benefits 












The part of the Social Security Act relating to medical, hospital, and 
related benefits will be administered by the Minister of Health. The 
Minister may from time to time appoint such committees or other 
advisory bodies as he may consider necessary for the purpose of ad- 
vising him as to the terms and conditions governing the granting of 
benefits, hearing complaints and disputes, or for any other purpose 
in connection with the administration of this part of the act. Where 
any committee is appointed with particular reference to the members 
of any profession, not less than half of the members, exclusive of the 
chairman, shall represent members of that profession. The benefits 
provided include medical treatment, pharmaceutical benefits, hospi- 
talization, maternity care, and such supplementary benefits as are 
regarded as necessary to insure effective operation of the system and 

Maintain and promote public health. With some exceptions the act 
applies to all persons over 16 years of age residing in New Zealand 
and to members of the families of such persons under 16 years of age. 
A child under 16 years is considered to be a member of the family 
of the person who for the time being has charge of the child. The 

Minister is empowered to make such special arrangements as are 

considered advisable for the provision of adequate services in lieu 
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of any or all of the health benefits for persons living in isolated arey. 

Medical benefits——These benefits include treatment by ordinary 
medical practitioners but not by specialists. Every registered medica) 
practitioner may enter into a contract with the Minister to provide 
medical service to insured persons. Physicians who have entered int, 
such contracts may terminate them by giving not less than 3 monthe’ 
notice in writing to the Minister or such shorter notice as the Ministe; 
may accept. Every person who is entitled to receive medical benefit 
has free choice of a physician, with the physician’s concurrence, from, 
among those who have entered into a contract to provide medica] 
services. 

Pharmaceutical benefits.—All persons entitled to medical treatmey; 
are also entitled to such medicines, drugs, materials, and appliances as 
may be prescribed by the physician. Pharmacists or other persons 
dealing in such supplies must be approved for this purpose by the 
Minister of Health. The Minister may from time to time fix the 
prices to be paid for such pharmaceutical supplies, and persons dealing 
in them, in order to be approved, must signify their willingness to 
supply them under the terms and conditions fixed by the Minister. 

Hospital benefits —Hospital treatment for insured persons includes 
all medical and surgical treatment, nursing, etc., in public or approved 
private hospitals. The payment for such treatment may be made 
from the Social Security Fund for individual patients, or the Minister 
may from time to time, on such terms and conditions as he thinks fit, 
authorize a grant in respect of hospital treatment afforded in any pri- 
vate hospital or other approved institution. 

Maternity benefits —A woman who is confined in a maternity hos- 
pital receives all necessary medical and nursing attendance, main- 
tenance, and care at confinement and for 14 days after the birth of the 
child. In case the confinement is elsewhere than in a maternity 
hospital the services of a medical practitioner and of an approved mid- 
wife or an approved maternity nurse are provided at her confinement 
and for the period of 14 days thereafter. Necessary antenatal and 
postnatal advice and treatment are also provided in all cases. 

Every woman is entitled to select the medical practitioner by whom 
the maternity care shall be given, who may be either the regular med 
ical practitioner selected for medical benefits or any other who has 
entered into a contract to provide medical services in relation to 
maternity benefits on the special terms and conditions fixed by the 
Minister for these services. However, for women who are confined in 
a maternity hospital, the right of selection is subject to the approval o! 
the authority controlling the admission of patients to that hospital. 


The Minister may from time to time fix the fees to be paid to ap- 
proved midwives and approved maternity nurses for their services, 
and every registered midwife and every registered maternity nurse 
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who qualifies for the service on the terms and conditions fixed by the 
Minister shall be approved. 

Supplementary benefits.—Provision may be made by the Minister of 
Health for such supplementary benefits as he considers necessary for 
the effective operation of the various health benefits. Such benefits 
may include the provision of radiological and laboratory services, the 
,iministration of anesthetics, the services of specialists and consult- 
ants, dental services, ambulance services, and home-nursing and 
domestic assistance. 


Cost of Social-Security Scheme 


The cost of the system during the first year of operation, it was esti- 
mated by the Minister of Finance, would amount to £15,000,000, of 
which £8,500,000 would be provided by the levy and tax on incomes. 
Of the remainder, £5,135,000 represents the amount that would 
normally be provided from revenue for existing pensions and allow- 
ances, leaving a balance of £1,365,000 to be paid from the Govern- 
mental Consolidated Fund. 








Women in Industry 
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EARNINGS OF WOMEN IN CONNECTICUT UNDER. 
WEAR INDUSTRY, 1937 


MEDIAN ' hourly earnings in the underwear and nightwear indi stry 
in Connecticut in 1937 were 33.7 cents in both a representative })ysy 
season and a representative slack season. Median weekly earning: 
in the busy season were $13.59, but during the slack season mediay 
weekly hours were reduced from 41.5 to 31.4, and in consequence 
median weekly earnings were only $9.93. Since the termination of 
the N. R. A., there has been a general lowering of wage standaris j; 
the industry. In the silk- and rayon-garment branch, 51.9 percent 
of the woman operators in the busy season and 54.9 percent in the 
slack season earned less in 1937 than the N. R. A. minimum of 3723 
cents per hour. The percentages of the other woman employees 
who earned less than their N. R. A. minimum of 34.7 cents an hour 
were 58.7 and 59.4 in the busy and slow seasons, respectively. In the 
cotton-garment branch, 73.8 percent of the workers earned less tha: 
the N. R. A. minimum of 36.1 cents during the slack season. 

These conclusions were reached in a study by the Minimum Wag 
Division of the Connecticut Department of Labor in cooperation 
with the W. P. A. The study covered all plants making underwear 
and nightwear from finished fabrics but not those making knitted 
products. Data were obtained for 4 representative weeks in the 
1936-37 busy season and 4 representative weeks in the 1937 slow 
season. Approximately 2,300 workers were employed in the 2! 
plants operating at the time of the study. Over nine-tenths (12.5 
percent) of the workers were women, the majority of whom were 
operators of power-driven sewing machines. 

About 42 percent of the women in the industry were employed in 
the 7 union shops. Median earnings and weekly hours were about 
the same in union and nonunion shops in the busy season. During 
the slow season, however, hourly earnings of union workers averaved 
10.2 percent more than those of nonunion workers, but they worked 


shorter hours. As a result, weekly earnings of union workers were 


very little higher than those of nonunion workers. 





1 A median is the nidpoint of a series of numbers arranged in order of size. 


* Connecticut. Department of Labor. Minimum Wage Division. Hours and Earnings of Women in 


the Underwear and Nightwear Industry in Connecticut, 1937. Hartford 1938. Prepared in connection 
with National Research Project of the W. P. A. (Mimeographed.) 
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Women in Industry 
Hours of Work 


An S-hour day was common in the industry, though there was a 
range from 7% to 9 hours a day among the establishments. In 16 
establishments there was a 40-hour work week, and the other 5 had 
, work week of 39%, 42%, 44, 46%, and 48 hours, respectively. Most 
of the establishments had a 5-day week, though a few had a 6-day 
week. Because of the seasonal variations and the uneven flow of 
work, however, longer hours than those scheduled were worked in the 
busy season and shorter hours in the slow season. A comparison of 


the hours worked in a representative busy season and a representative 
slow season is shown in table 1: 


Taste |.—Distribution of Woman Workers in Connecticut Underwear and Nightwear 
Industry, 1937, by Weekly Hours Worked 





4 busy weeks ! 4 slow weeks ? 





Hours per week 


Number of 
employees 


Percent of 
total 


Number of 
employees 


Percent of 
total 


' earning less than 30 cents an hour. 





1, 946 
Under 16....-.- ‘ ; 68 3.5 
16 and under 24 , j od 269 13.8 
24 and under 32 y g 723 37.2 
32 and under 40 79 32. § 671 34. 5 
40 and under 48 : my 59. 215 
48 and under 56 > 


100. 0 

















Does not include 93 for whom no records were available. 
: Does not include 56 for whom no records were available. 


Hourly Earnings 


A large number of women in the industry were found to be receiving 
very low wages, 717 in the busy season and 660 in the slow season 


Table 2 presents a distribution 
of the woman workers by hourly earnings. 


Taste 2.—Distribution of Woman Workers in Connecticut Underwear and Nightwear 


Industry, 1937, by Hourly Earnings 





4 busy weeks ! 4 slow weeks ? 





Hourly earnings Num- 
of em- 
ployees 


, , | | , 
Gave. | bart | Percent | Guy 
of total 
percent 


Percent ; 

lative 
of total percent | ployees 
Total 2, 062 





| 
E 
lo 


1, 945 100. 0 100. 0 


5 


31 
39 
220 
315 
426 
421 
259 
115 
64 


| 
| 


Under 10 cents : 
10 and under 15 cents 23 
15 and under 20 cents 104 
20 and under 25 cents 267 
25 and under 30 cents 319 
30 and under 35 cents 423 
35 and under 40 cents 435 
40 and under 45 cents 275 
45 and under 50 cents 140 
50 cents and over 72 
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' Does not include 93 for whom no hours records were available. 
? Does not include 57 for whom no hours records were available. 
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The most highly paid woman workers were zigzag operators, wh, hr 
executed the more skilled operations required in trimming garment: J tion 
Median hourly earnings of women in the different occupations ap. J slov 
shown in table 3. hou 

; ; ; ; sho 
TaBLeE 3.—Median Hourly Earnings of Woman Workers in Connecticut Underweg, 
and Nightwear Industry, 1937, by Occupations Tab 
4 busy weeks 4 slow we — 
Occupation ; 7 
Number of oe Number of} (°° 0/30 
employees! earnings employees? . voi 
Cents Cents — 
| EE Sa ee ene oe eee ee ee eae te eee 2, 062 33.7 1, 945 
— = —_————— | — Lig-2 
i ere cats basket ailaaentnne tts 211 38. 6 198 8 Pres 
ees enrer A IEA 132 34.8 129 t Othe 
EE tidécstkidccacicihebdbacewecontareseones 1, 258 34. 2 1, 190 4 Exal 
shin iionpinneneiepeatannenignnresdiononda 231 32.0 220 , Mist 
eS datinn w aie ceeaghiinielemngtensedeke ante 230 30.1 208 a 
i] 
1 Does not include 93 for whom no hours records were available. i] 


3 Does not include 57 for whom no hours records were available. 


Median hourly earnings varied greatly between establishments. 
ranging from 24.3 to 37.7 cents in the busy season and from 23.2 to 
38.4 in the slack season. This great difference in earnings indicates, 
the report states, ‘“‘the existence of a serious competitive situation 
which may undermine wage standards in the industry.”’ 


Weekly Earnings 


Even in the busy season one-fifth of the women employed in this 
industry in Connecticut earned less than $10 a week, and in the slack 
season the proportion was increased to one-half. Table 4 present: 
a distribution of the woman workers in the industry according to 
weekly earnings. 


TaBLE 4.—Distribution of Woman Workers in Connecticut Underwear and Nightwear 
Industry, 1937, by Weekly Earnings 

















4 busy weeks! 4 slow weeks? 
Earnings _ 

Number of} Percent of | Number of} Percent 0 

employees total employees total 
Ee eee a Oe eS) Ce ae eee 2, 154 100. 0 1, 994 100 
CC a ee 17 8 109 | de 
SE cnccccccesnecetosssctessoceosanssucses 413 19. 2 903 4: 
is, cee cdipticiahnwnacladamndanmalitands 951 44.2 818 41 
tn ckcbndengenenbessndabenbbodenddnbeda 659 30. 6 152 if 
a tkvenacinis de encnmntintinainnmnmpennindiidinwie 114 5.3 12 

















1 Does not include 1 for whom no record of earnings was available. 
4 Does not include 8 for whom no record of earnings was available. 
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In the busy season weekly earnings of women in the different occupa- 





























; Who e ° . ° 
nents ‘ions varied according to the differences in hourly earnings. In the 
is ei ow season, however, the miscellaneous employees had the steadier 
jours, and in consequence had the highest weekly wages. Table 5 
hows median weekly wages in the different occupations: 
rwear 
Taste 5.—Median Weekly Earnings of Woman Workers in Connecticut Underwear 
lela and Nightwear Industry, 1937, by Occupations 
4 busy weeks ! 4 slow weeks 3 
hourly Occupation Medi Medi 
rnir Number of pene ag Number of poe a 
— employees | garnings | &™Ployees earnings 
Zig-zag operators... ----. Pine anei ans ioanieaieniatn son iee ‘ 219 $15. 19 203 $10. 28 
Pressers oteaGoeeeooec= ee ee ees meee eee cose cece eceeeacese<= 146 14. 00 132 y. 76 
Other operators. .-..-...-.-.- is ln: a seis tea eg kleine desc 1, 292 13. 80 1, 209 10. 05 
oon! te NE SRI TE ELON 244 12. 46 226 8. 78 
nxtnsonnbtadicdasnedactnsdckedhsbnesius 253 12. 28 225 10. 57 
—_——_.. 1 Does not include 1 for whom no record of earnings was available. 
1 Does not include 8 for whom no record of earnings was available. 
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Housing Conditions 






































INCREASE OF AUTHORIZED INSURANCE BY F. fi. 4. 


THE Federal Housing Administration was authorized by the Presiden; 
to increase the volume of mortgage insurance by 1 billion dollars jy 
December 1938.' This action was taken under section 203 (a) of the 
amended National Housing Act? which provides that the aggrevate 
amount of principal obligations of all mortgages insured and out- 
standing at any one time may not exceed 2 billion dollars, except wit} 
the approval of the President, when it may be increased to 3 billion 
dollars. 

It is expected by officials of the Federal Housing Administration 
that the additional sum thus made available for financing residentia| 
construction will contribute effectively to the revival of building 
activity that began in the spring of 1938. As of December 1 the total 
in outstanding commitments amounted to 1,585 million dollars. In 
addition mortgages in process of appraisal amounted to 115 million 
dollars and applications for mortgage insurance with appraisal fees 
paid were being received at the rate of 100 million dollars a month. 
Thus the limit of 2 billion dollars, originally established as the maximum 
of mortgages that the Administration was empowered to insure, was 
expected to be reached within a short time. 


POSOOOOS 


FUND ALLOCATIONS BY THE UNITED STATES 
HOUSING AUTHORITY 


ALLOCATION of virtually all loan funds for the long-range slun- 
clearance and low-rent housing program provided for by the Federal 
Housing Act of 1937, was announced by the United States Housing 
Authority in December 1938. Under the law the Housing Authority 
was empowered to expend $800,000,000, of which nearly $650,000 ,000, 
representing 90 percent of the development cost of projects, has been 
allocated to local housing authorities. The remainder is being set 





1 Federal Housing Administration. Press release No. 346, December 17, 1938. 

? For summaries of the original act and amendment see Monthly Labor Review for August 1934 (p. 3% 
and March 1938 (p. 707). 

3 Press releases, Nos. 209 and 219 dated December 8 and 16, 1938. 
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aside to meet the Federal Government’s obligations under the legisla- 
jon, of which the most important are the annual contributions to 
yeep rents of the dwellings erected within the reach of families for whom 
hey are intended and, in pursuance of a policy adopted by the Housing 
Authority, to provide amounts representing 10 percent of the estimated 
est of projects for use in cases where actual costs exceed the estimates.‘ 
Commitments totaling $649,789,000 were made to 155 communities 
in 29 States, the District of Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 
[oan contracts covering $320,986,000 were approved, and the remain- 
ing $328,803,000 represents earmarkings outstanding. The distribu- 
tion of the local housing authorities for which commitments were 
made and the total amount of the commitments are shown in the 
accompanying table. 


ident 
Ars ln 
f the 
‘egate 
- Out- 
t with List of Commitments by United States Housing Authority as of December 1938 














illio —— 
pj oon and Tend —— — 
: of hous- otal com- . . . of hous- otal com- 
, State or territory ing au- mitments State or territory ingau- | mitments 
ration thorities thorities 
ential 
hia ee ee ee 155 | $649, 789,000 |} Michigan... _........__.. 3 | $35, 000, 000 
cing == = Mississippi...........---- 4 2, 880, 000 
) tots | ee -_<=-- 5 11, 589, 000 Montana etetietietetetetetettttttetel 4 2, 145, 000 
Gl Ti cslifornia......--.----- 4 50, 000,000 || Nebraska.............___. 1 4, 243, 000 
3. [pn Pp Colorado.-.----------.-- 2 4,000,000 || New Jersey__....--------- 13 36. 807, 000 
- it AE 6 19, 450,000 |] New York............___. 6 70, 630, 000 
illio ES, aoe . 1 2, 100, 000 |} North Carolina.........-. 2 3, 555, 000 
M0 { Columbia... __. 1 15,000,000 || Ohio............-------- i 64, 584, 000 
| fees (ip Miorids.....------------ Q 12, 383,000 || Pennsylvania. --.._---- 10 61, 021, 000 
a DT 7 22, 450,000 || Puerto Rico_.........._.- 3 12, 000, 000 
ronth 1 3, 400 000 |} South Carolina..._____-- 4 6, 468, 000 
: OS See ae : 3 20, 059,000 |} Temmessee..-_.....-_------ 4 14, 445, 000 
imum NE ...cadeudannncoce- 12 12, 049, 000 || Texas..........:-..-.---. 10 33, 942, 000 
, ah es ae 6 19, 596,000 || Vermont ...-.....------- 1 436, 000 
> was Mc ctidinbetsocess 1 25, 311,000 || Virginia.............--- 1 1, 500, 000 
Saat "Eee 3 23, 928,000 || West Virginia__...__.__-- 6 7, 343, 000 
Massachusetts_........- 10 50, 800,000 || Wisconsin._..........--- ] 675, 000 























As of December 8, 1938, the Administrator stated that the number 
of local housing authorities had increased from 46 to 221 in the 13 
months that the Housing Authority had been in existence. As 
negotiations for governmental aid to housing must be carried on 
between the Federal Government and a duly constituted local housing 
slum- [body meeting the conditions established by the Federal Government, 
ederal Jit is significant that 31 States have local bodies qualified to carry on 
yusing fFslum-clearance programs. In announcing the completion of commit- 
hority ents of housing funds the Administrator stated that there remained 


10,000, ore than $200,000,000 in unfilled requests for loans. 
s been 


ng set 





‘Fora summary of the Federal Housing Act of 1937 see Monthly Labor Review for October 1937 (p. 918). 
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BUILDING AND LOAN ASSOCIATIONS, 1937 


AT THE end of 1937, there were in the United States 9,762 loc, 
building and loan associations. These had a combined membership 
of 6,233,019 and total assets of $5,711,658,410.' As compared With 
1936, there was a decline in the number of associations (from 10,25¢ 
but the total membership increased 1.7 percent. Although the tot) 
assets, all States combined, fell 0.5 percent, there were 36 States and 
the District of Columbia that registered a gain. 

The peak in number of associations occurred in 1927 when there 
were 12,804. The year 1930 showed the highest point as regards 
membership and resources—12,350,928 and $8,828,611,925 respec. 
tively. Each succeeding year has shown a decline in total number of 
associations (except 1934) and in assets, but the decline in asso: 
shown in 1937 was the smallest for some years.?. As noted, an upward 
turn was taken in total membership figures. 

The following table shows the details, by States, for associations 
formed under State acts and those formed under the Federal] age 
The Federal associations represent a group growing in numbers. 
membership, and assets, but their expansion has not been sufficient 
to offset the losses sustained by the State associations. 


Number, Membership, and Assets of Building and Loan Associations, 1937 









































Number of asso- r 
ciations Number of members Amount of assets 
State Fed- 
State eral . Federal | 
State yh . Total | associa-| asso- | Total —— associa- | To! 
tions cia- — tions 
tions 
| ss 24 14 38 8, 250} 5,120 13, 370 $7,821,273) $4, 848, 272| $12, 669, 545 
0 1 2 3 718 613 1, 331 424, 257 1, 504, 464) 1, 928, 72 
, UO a 10 35 45 4,800} 4,793 9, 593 4, 129, 211 8, 629, 718 12, 758, 92 
Camermme.......o<s0< 124 69 193} 218, 401| 36,183) 254,584) 224,504,988) 68, 456, 501| 292, 961, 489 
ee 36 25 61 17, 505} 14, 000 31, 505 12, 268,471} 16,526,261) 28, 794,7 
Connecticut... -.... 37 15 52} 27,907) 7,422) 35,329) 22,896, 347; 8,157,925) 31, 054, 27 
Delaware.......... ae 43 14, 900}_....-- 14, 900 Sk 12, 414, 227 
ee 45 49 94 6, 750} 15, 398 22, 148 6, 126, 289; 29, 100, 540 35, 226, 829 
ER 23 43 66 9,998; 11,151 21, 149 6, 396, 672} 14,022,419} 20, 419, 0% 
eG 4 9 13 1,800} 6, 508 8, 308 801, 892 6, 146, vs 6, 948, 295 
See 660 102 762| 286,500) 55,507] 342,007) 258,057,130) 81,879, 596) 339, 936 
RSF 208 66 274 89, 600) 67,868) 157, 468 77, 797,971| 77, 783,339) 155, 
Se 68 32 100 38,990} 6,096 45, 086 33, 027, 368 7, 886, 249 4 
Sea 129 20 149} 109,512) 6,500) 116,012 66, 928, 112 8, 784, 574) 75, 712," 
Kentucky. -......-. 127 48 175 72, 820| 39.543) 112,363 53, 739, 583) 51,277, 281) 105, 016," 
Louisiana.......... 70 12 82 98,418) 5,987) 104, 405 77, 585,442} 11,498,970) 89, 04, 412 
SE: 36 6 42 24, 028 433 24, 461 22, 691, 391 442, 012 23, 13 i, a 
Maryland.........| ! 875 28 903} 201,300) 12,288) 213, 588) 1140, 900,000) 17,931,441/ 155,81, #. 
Massachusetts... 189 26 215} 344,251) 55,758; 400,009) 396,782,814) 79,409,501) 476, 192 ahd) 
Michigan.......... 58 24 82 81, 280! 14, 335 95, 615 94, 309, 666! 19, 259,920) 113, 569, 8 
| Estimated. 





i Data are from American Building Association News, December 193% (p. 545). 
? For data for earlier years, see Monthly Labor Review, January 1938 (p. 109). 
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\umber, Membership, and Assets of Building and Loan Associations, 1937—Continued 























_——— 
ee nee Number of members Amount of assets 
State Fed- 
State eral . Federal 
State —_ Total | associa-| asso- | Total a associa- Total 
tions cia- tions 
tions 
Minnesota... ------ 47 31 78 20, 019) 28, 173 48,192} $21, 873, 804) $28,767,060) $50, 640, 864 
Mississippi-------- 25) 21; 46) 4,200) 2,823) 7,023] '5,148,000| 3,158,487) 8, 306, 487 
a 184] 37] 221] 155,000] 23,063) 178,063} 95,291,779] 32,601,225) 127, 893, 004 
Montana Sasa 20 3 23 14, 825) 4, 386 19, 211 9, 568, 395 1, 595, 123 11, 163, 518 
Nebraska PLSSES 76 16 92 83,005) 4, 896 87, 401 65, 852, 076 5, 425, 121 71, 277, 197 
a 4 1 5} 1, 140}....... 1,140 a 952, 464 
New Hampshire--- 28 2 30 14,074) 3,477 17, 551 11, 157, 512 5, 790, 686 16, 948, 198 
New Jersey -.------ cc 1,423} 585, 395)_...... 585, 395} 792,361,056)_.......____ 792, 361, 056 
New Mexico.....-- 13 * 21 3, 329 899 4, 228 3, 578, 944 1, 217, 374 | 4, 796, 318 
New York....--.-- 320 64 384| 376, 568)133,480] 510,048] 256, 266,687) 122, 233,902! 378, 500, 589 
North Carolina. . .- 168 15 183) 100,272! 5,112) 105,384 67, 415, 711 8, 399, 193 75, 814, 904 
North Dakota. .--- 18 5 23 7,930} 1,817 9, 747 8, 748, 137 1, 647, 464 10, 395, 601 
a i 621 103 724|1, 157, 475|149, 325/1, 306, 800} 648, 920,718) 161,777,514} 810, 598, 232 
Oklahoma. ....-.-- 41 32 73 14,401) 24, 225 38, 626 19, 757, 674| 39, 313, 016 59, 070, 690 
NR acacndawee 14 2 37 16, 982} 10, 060 27, 042 14, 301, 958} 10, 709, 808 25, 011, 766 
Pennsylvania... .... 2.103 54} 2,157| 510,402) 17,215) 527,617) 573,576,873) 23,128,363) 546,705, 234 
Rhode Island ....-- & 1 of) 49, 401 250 49, 651 35, 856, 065 252, 075 36, 108, 140 
South Carolina. - - 44 30 74 8,110) 9,316 17, 426 8, 030, 285| 11, 270, 063 19, 300, 348 
South Dakota. - - -- 14 Hi 19 5,290) 1,515 6, 805 3, 173, 279 1, 406, 407 4, 579, 686 
Tennessee. .......- 7 38 45 2, 290) 12, 889 15, 179 11, 700,000; 17, 886, 758 19, 586, 758 
oe 87 &9 176 42, 762) 16, 713 59, 475 59, 530,001) 24, 186, 152 83, 716, 153 
1 a a 15 6 21 21, 600} 4,830 26, 430 21, 206, 610 5, 290, 144 26, 496, 754 
OS (ee 12 2 14 5, 500 908 6, 408 4, 270, 726 1, 278, 555 5, 549, 281 
eee 77 21 98 38, 650! 7,467 46,117 30, 995, 147| 13, 263, 090 44, 258, 237 
Washington... ...- 34 36 70 70, 000} 72,222) 142, 222 19, 000, 000) 33, 742, 091 52, 742, 091 
West Virginia... - 48 21 69 21,300) 8, 241 29, 541 14, 816,377; 11, 690, 624 26, 507, 001 
Wisconsin. ........ 175 27 202} 173,886) 6,111] 179,997) 178, 462, 121 8, 672,614} 187, 134, 735 
a Hi y 14 3, 462} 1, 221 4, 683 3, 297, 696 2, 083, 488 5, 381, 184 
Dist. of Columbia - 27| 1 28; 129, 780).....-- 129, 780} 120,614, 000}............ 120, 614, 000 
6 ae 9 1 10 21,500) 1,050 22, 550 4, 329, 993 1, 673, 460 6, 003, 453 
JS AER SSS } . SAE, 56 Se eee 95, 975 95, 975 
Total: | 
a 8, 434} 1,328! 9, 762|5, 316, 276/916, 743/6, 233, 019/4, 619, 557, 192/1,092,101,218|5, 711, 658, 410 
RRS 9, 044) 1, 212)10, 256\5, 450, 472 6, 125, 971/4, 968, 710, 171| 773, 225, 259/5, 741, 935, 430 
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Unemployed Youth 
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1938 a 
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TABLE - 
ACTIVITIES OF C. C. C. IN 1938 — 

OVER 2,000,000 young men and veterans have been enrolled in t), §— 
Civilian Conservation Corps during the 5 years of its existence, QR Sii 
During the fiscal year 1938, 252,196 young men were selected and en. Rens 
rolled in the Civilian Conservation Corps to fill vacancies occurring fe in re 
in the 1,500 camps located in the 48 States and the District of Colum. Wg Ps2h 
bia. Since there were several times as many eligible applicants as (Res 
there were vacancies during the year, those chosen were the product of (Re 
a highly selective policy. ferrari: 
On June 30, 1938, there were 231,091 enrollees (the authorized QQ 
strength being 300,000), according to the annual report of the Director Qe ™ 
of the Civilian Conservation Corps,' from which this information is Qo 

taken. Including Indians and Territorial enrollees there was a total of 

241,528.2 “a 

A law enacted June 28, 1937, modified the standards of eligibility, so rm. 
that while applicants must still be ‘unemployed and in need of em- wr 
ployment,” they may not be excluded because their families are not Ee” he 
dependent on public relief or welfare aid. This law also gave the hg 
organization a more permanent status, providing for a 3-year existence pa 
as a regular establishment of the Federal Government, and also estab- li 

lished more definite employment and vocational features for the Corps ee 
. or deg 
Work Accomplishments at a 
leges, 
The work engaged in by enrollees of the Civilian Conservation (Corps J tion 
has been of a varied character, and the physical accomplishments liave Ap 
reached impressive totals. More than 150 types of work have been J the ¢ 
carried on. Since 1933, 17 separate coal-bed fires at Federal coal § [rair 
deposits in Wyoming have been brought under control, reducing the & and ¢ 
losses of millions from the burning of rich veins of coal. A large J schoc 
amount of rescue work, searching for lost persons, and similar work, J 2nd 
was done in 1938, as in earlier years. The largest single contribution, Ot 
in the conservation of natural resources, that the Civilian Conservation J Sait 
Corps has made during the 5 years of its existence, it is stated, has been JJ ‘Pon 
'U. 8. Civilian Conservation Corps. Annual Report of the Director, fiscal year ended June 3), 18 disc 
Washington, 1938. 1,647 
? An additional maximum of 10,000 Indians and 5,000 Territorials is permitted by law. and : 
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the protection of forests from fire, insect, and fungus attacks. Over 
270,000,000 forest trees were planted in 1938. Increased attention 
was given to wildlife development, improvement, and protection. 
some of the accomplishments of the Civilian Conservation Corps in 
/938 are Shown in table 1. 


Taste 1.—Work Accomplishments of the C. C. C. During Fiscal Year 1938, by Type of 
Work 





Type of work Ini New work | Maintenance 








— 


Bridges - - i 1, 599 
Eradication of poisonous plants, etc 129, 575 
Erosion-control check dams...........--....-----..- 610, 920 
Excavations, channels, canals, and ditches 5, 103, 643 
Fire breaks Mil 3, 151 
Fire fighting / 'S 372, 569 
Fish stocked I ; 178, 879, 568 
Forest-stand improvement 3 ’ 322, 920 
a) ae N 3 270, 312, 300 
Horse and foot trails i 2, 066 
Insect-pest control ; 1, 036, 581 
Lookout houses and towers N p 303 
Public campground development res 3, 604 
Rodent and predatory-animal control 4, 086, 962 
Telephone lines......--...- ERAT, rere Mi 7, 575 29, 036 
(ree and plant disease control : ; 563, 002 164, 966 
Truck trails and minor roads. ...................... RST eel nae 9, 185 63, 508 














Education 


Academic courses are provided by the Civilian Conservation Corps 


for enrollees who wish to supply deficiences in their school education, 
and 32 percent of the men participated in 1938. Ninety-four percent 
of the illiterates attended classes, and 8,817 were taught to read and 
write. State and local school systems cooperating with the Civilian 
Conservation Corps awarded elementary school diplomas to 3,517 
qualified enrollees, high-school diplomas to 634, and college diplomas 
or degrees to 13. Under the provisions of the act of June 1937, leave 
of absence was granted to 1,309 enrollees to attend schools and col- 
leges. More than 100 scholarships were offered to Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps men by 42 colleges and universities during 1938. 

Approximately one-half (49 percent) of the educational activities of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps are vocational in their objective. 
Training on the job is supplemented by courses in related subjects, 
and other prevocational courses are given in the camp or nearby trade 
schools. Fifty-four percent of the men received such job training, 
and 41 percent took the prevocational courses. 

Other educational activities were instruction in first aid, safety, and 
sanitation; teacher, leader, and foreman training courses; corre- 
spondence courses; and arts, crafts, dramatics, music, hobbies, and 
discussion and debating groups. The camp libraries contained 
1,647,719 books. In 1938, there were 68,693 educational films shown, 
and an average of about 8,500 lectures a month were given. Seventy- 
ohe percent of the companies published a camp newspaper. 
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Morbidity and Mortality Among Enrollees 





Communicable diseases were more prevalent than any other type 
of disease among Civilian Conservation Corps enrollees during 1938 
and the common cold, pharyngitis, tonsilitis, influenza, and bro. 
chitis were the most common forms. Forty percent of the admission. 









































to ‘sick report’’* had communicable diseases. Injuries caused 19 or 
percent of the admissions to sick leave, but this number was considered 

small, considering the extensive use of tools and machinery in manyg| LD 
work by enrollees with no previous experience. 

Influenza and pneumonia were less prevalent than in 1937. Vao- 
cination with a new vaccine, considered to be a protection against MIN El 
pneumonia of certain types, was administered to approximately half cooper 
of the enrollees over a 5-month period and it is thought this may haye J forth 
had a great influence on the incidence of pneumonia. The experi- J gnd 0! 
mental use of the vaccine is to be continued. lining 

Cases of measles and mumps were more numerous in 1938 than in coopel 
1937, and malaria was present in all corps areas but one. The annual & yidual 
rate for venereal diseases declined, but the number of cases was stil I ations 
large, there being over 4,000. There were only 241 cases of tuber- The 
culosis reported. count: 

During the fiscal year 1938, there were 636 deaths in the Civilian JJ Switz 
Conservation Corps, 338 of which were due to disease and 298 to & The fi 
injury. The death rate was 2.4 per 1,000. In a comparison of the Th 
death rates in the Civilian Conservation Corps in 1938 with those of J after. 
the male population of the country 15 to 29 years of age in 1935, the I the e 
differences shown, which were not great, are probably explained, it is Ja “cc 
stated, by the difference in ages in the two groups, the effect of en- J wage: 
trance examinations, or the mode of life of Civilian Conservation J aggre 
Corps enrollees. Table 2 gives the rates for the two groups for certain JJ prope 
causes of deatb. Th 

' can. empl 

TaBLe 2.—Death Rates for Male Population, Age 15 to 29, in 1935, and for Civilian Clerj 

Conservation Corps in 1938 

of all 

Death rate per 100,000 for a 

Cause of death a perio 

ulation aciies order 

— perio 

Automobile and truck accidents__.....-- 43. 6 48. 3 cases 

ieowaing | Cl] ratte 
EN A 15. 2 8.2 

eens EE ia long 

Meningitis, cerebrospinal......---.------ 3.7 5.6 8-hor 

“100 

+ That is, cases excused from duty 24 hours or longer because of illness or injury. 1No 
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EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS IN EUROPEAN 
COOPERATIVES 


IN EUROPE, collective bargaining has long been in force between 
cooperative associations and their employees. The agreements set 
forth general conditions of work, as well as specific wage rates, hours, 
and other arrangements. In some countries a basic agreement out- 
lining general policies to be followed is made between the national 
cooperative federation and the national labor organization. Indi- 
vidual agreements are then negotiated by the regional or local associ- 
ations and the local trade-unions of their employees. 

The provisions of the collective agreements of cooperatives in six 
countries (Finland, France, Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, and 
Switzerland) have been analyzed by the International Labor Office.’ 
The findings of that analysis are summarized in this article. 

The scales of wages set very often provide for an automatic increase 
after each year of service. Wage rates may also vary with the age of 
the employee. In Sweden a few large associations have introduced 
a “collective commission”? system. Under this system fixed basic 
wages are paid, supplemented by a commission based on sales. The 
aggregate amount of the commission is divided among the staff, in 
proportion to the basic wage for their respective jobs. 

The 48-hour week was found to be the common maximum for store 
employees in Great Britain, Norway, Sweden, and Switzerland. 
Clerical employees generally had shorter hours. The shortest hoirs 
of all were in France where they were fixed by decree at 40 hours 
for all workers.2, In Finland, Norway, and Sweden, a 30-minute 
period was allowed by agreement after the regular working day in 
order that the store or other premises might be put in order; this 
period was not regarded as overtime nor was it paid for. In most 
cases Overtime, when allowed, was paid for at higher than regular 
rates. In Norway, as the cooperative stores were open considerably 
longer than the 8 hours worked by employees, a system of overlapping 
8-hour shifts was in use. 

' Cooperative Information (Geneva), Nos. 1, 2, 3, 6, 9, and 12 (1938). 


No data are available as to what extent recent developments in that country have affected hours of work 
In cooperatives. 
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All the agreements studied provided for annual paid va, 
These usually were given after 6 months’ service and varie 
period of service. Those studied fixed periods ranging from 
toamonth. Generous provision for annual paid sick leave wa: 
ranging in some cases up to 3 months with full pay, follow: 
months at half pay. In some cases paid sick leave was grant, 
on a doctor’s certificate. 

Arbitration of disputes is quite generally provided for. In Franop 
the trade-unions recognize the special character of the cooperatiyos 
and agree not to ask of them conditions that would place them at » 
competitive disadvantage. In case of strike by the trade-union thp 
cooperative employees continue at work, and the association acreps 
to accede to any conditions won from other employers. 
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In Finland the cooperatives composed mainly of industrial workers 
are federated into a central union (K. K.), which generally guides the 
collective-bargaining and wage policies of its 122 local associations. 









An agreement between the federation and the Finnish Confederation 
of Trade Unions contains general principles governing working con- 
ditions in cooperative associations. Individual agreements are also 
entered into by the local associations and trade-unions, which may 
introduce certain slight variations. 

At the end of 1937 the 33 largest associations (with over 60 percent 






of all cooperative employees) had 76 collective agreements; and the 
wholesale society had 4 agreements covering 700 of its 1,500 employees. 

The collective agreements in France between cooperative associa- 
tions and their employees are based upon a general agreement be- 
tween the National Federation of Consumers’ Cooperatives and the 
French Confederation of Trade Unions. This agreement lays down 
the general principles to be followed in all agreements. The regional 
associations then negotiate agreements on specific points. The data 
in the table on page 344 represent ‘the {prevailing ‘provisions in the 
regional agreements. 

The provisions given for Great Britain are those found in the agrec- 
ments of the sectional councils of the hours and wages board of the 
Cooperative Union for the affiliated associations in the Midland, 
Northern, Northeastern, Western, Scottish, and London areas. ‘1 hese 
associations had from 55 to 60 percent of all cooperative employees 
in Great Britain. 

The data for Norway ‘‘are based on collective agreements w|iicl 
reflect. typical conditions of work in Norwegian cooperative retail 
societies.”’ 
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In Sweden there are no collective agreements between the trade- 
unions and the consumers’ cooperative movement as a whole. The 
contracts negotiated have been between individual associations and 
, trade-union—generally the Swedish Commercial Workers’ Union. 
Conditions therefore vary somewhat but the provisions here noted 
are regarded as representative of the majority of associations. 

The provisions noted for Switzerland are based upon the agreements 
jor five of the largest associations in that country. 


Principal Provisions of Agreements 


The following table summarizes the provisions of agreements in 
ach of the six countries studied, as regards wages, hours, overtime, 
and paid vacations. 
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PAYMENT OF WAGES DURING SICKNESS 


In Finland, store, office, and warehouse employees are all entitled to 
{ll pay, in case of sickness, for periods varying with the period of 
service, a8 follows: Less than 3 years, 2 weeks; 3 to 5 years, 3 weeks; 
and over 5 years, 1 month. In exceptional cases, wages continue for 
even longer periods. ‘Three weeks’ pay is generally the maximum, 
juring illness, for restaurant and bakery employees. 

Employees of cooperatives in France are generally provided for 
‘hrough the French social-insurance system. Under the law employers 
and employees are required to contribute in equal amounts to support 
the system. Some of the cooperative associations, however, pay the 
employees’ contribution as well as their own. One large regional 
association pays an employee absent because of sickness the difference 
between his wages and the sick benefits received under social insurance, 
during the first month of illness. The national federation grants, to 
employees with more than a year’s service, full wages for the first 2 
months of illness and half wages for the next 3 months. Both of 
these organizations also allow, to woman employees who have been 
in their service for over a year, 6 weeks’ maternity leave, with full pay, 
both before and after confinement. 

In Great Britain the period of annual sick leave ranges from 12 
days to 3 weeks. ‘The associations in the northeastern section not 
only allow 3 weeks with full pay but grant an additional 3 weeks at 
half pay. 

The Norwegian cooperatives allow 2 months’ annual sick leave with 
pay, ‘where proper medical evidence is produced justifying absence 
from duty.” 

Swedish societies grant paid sick leave only to employees who belong 


‘toasickness insurance fund. The period of leave varies, but generally 


ranges from 1 month at half wages (after 1 year’s service) to 3 months 
at full wages and 3 months at half wages (after at least 3 years’ serv- 
ice), in any year. 

In Switzerland the provision for paid sick leave varies considerably. 
In the agreements studied, the minimum annual period found was 14 
days’ paid leave in case of 1 year’s service and 27 days’ leave there- 


after. The most generous arrangement provided for 3 months at 


full pay and 3 months at half pay, in any one year, after 6 months’ 


service. A number of the associations insure their employees 
against accident so as to provide for full pay during disability. 


HANDLING OF DISPUTES 


The basic agreement in Finland provides for compulsory arbitration 


of disputes arising with regard to the general principles covered by the 
‘Agreement. Most of the agreements of the individual societies 
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provide that controversies shall be settled by equipartisan courts of 
arbitration. During 1937 only 2 cases had gone to arbitration anq 
in both an agreement was reached. It is stated that, broadly ‘peak- 
ing, relations between the cooperatives and their employees have bee, 
“very good and labor conflicts have been few and far between.’ 

In France, also, arbitration is provided for in the genera] cree. 
ment. It lays down as a general policy that strikes are to be avoided 
If a trade-union of which cooperative employees are members jc 
involved in a strike, there is to be no cessation of work in the cooper. 
tive, but the latter binds itself in advance to grant any concessions 
won from private employers in the strike. For the handling of an) 
disputes between the cooperative association and its employees g 
committee of six is provided for—three representing the association. 
two the employees, and one the trade-union to which the employees 
belong. 

All disputes affecting cooperative associations and their employees 
in Great Britain are handled by the National Conciliation Board, oy 
which the cooperative movement and the trade-union movement have 
equal representation. 














































TERMINATION OR REDUCTION OF EMPLOYMENT 





For termination of employment by either society or employee, 
notice of 1 month is required in both Norway and Sweden; | week 
in case of employees paid by the week and 1 month if paid by the 
month, in France; and 2 weeks in Finland. 

In France, employees to be dismissed are given, during the per " of 
notice, time off (usually 2 hours) each day to allow them to look for 
another job. Employees with service of more than 2 years are u - 
also given ‘dismissal compensation, ” the amount of which is bas ed 
upon the years of service; such compensation is not paid, however, if 
the employee is being dismissed because of “gross negligence.”’ 

Seniority in service governs the order of lay-off, in case of reduction 
of force, in Norway and Sweden. 

If business conditions will not permit full-time employment of the 
regular force, one regional association in France provides for short 
time for all employees or a system of fortnightly rotation of full-time 
hours. 


OTHER PROVISIONS 


Many of the Finnish associations insure their workers against 01(-ge 
and unemployment, and pay at least half of the premiums therefor. 
The wholesale society (O.T.K.) gives to every employee in its servic 
for at least 2 years a life-insurance policy for 5,000 marks, and t 
those in service for 5 years one for 10,000 marks. The associatiol 
pays half of the premiums (60 percent, in case of women) for old-age 
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and invalidity insurance. Pensions are provided for male employees 
4, 63 and for women at 58. Beds at a tuberculosis sanatorium are 
subsidized by the wholesale, for possible use by its employees. To- 
vether With an insurance association, it has founded a recreation place 
here employees may spend their vacations. 

In Norway employees attending ‘‘an officially approved evening 
chool” are permitted to leave werk each day early enough to allow 
them 1% hours’ rest before class. 





Health and Industrial Hygiene 
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COST OF MEDICAL CARE AMONG FARM FAMILIFs 





THE annual expenditure of farm families in the United States fo, 
medical services amounts to approximately $265,000,000 and other 
medical costs, including medicines, health and accident insurance. 
etc., bring the total cost to about $350,000,000, according to a recent 
report by the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics.! The 
average cost per year per family for medical services alone is $39. 
while the total medical costs average $51 per family, or about 8 per- 
cent of the family budget. Although this average expenditure is no} 
large, it is pointed out that the cost for any one family may vary from 
nothing in some years to several hundred dollars in other years. 

Data were collected by the Bureau in 1936 on rates charged for 
selected medical services to farmers in the periods 1910-14, 1924-29, 
1932, and 1935-36. Between 1910-14 and 1924-29 these rates were 
found to have increased 21 percent. There was some decline in rates 
during the depression which began in 1930, and in 1935-36 the average 
of rates for the country as a whole was only 16 percent above the 
1910-14 level. The increase in rates for medical services during the 
past 25 years has been accompanied by improvement in the quantity 
and quality of medical services, while a marked improvement in 
transportation facilities and an increase in the number of hospitals have 
made medical services more easily and quickly available for farm 
families. Since with improved roads more patients now visit. the 
doctor, much of the time he formerly spent in visiting farm homes 
can be devoted to rendering additional services, and it is said to be 
probable that except for this increased efficiency in the use of doctors 
time there would have been a greater increase in the rates for medical 
services in rural areas. 

The increase in fees from the period 1910-14 to that of 1935-30 
varied in the different services. Physicians’ fees increased 13 percent; 
dentists’ fees, 22 percent; oculists’ and optometrists’ fees, 14 percent; 
hospital charges, 17 percent; and nurses’ fees, 23 percent. Rates i 
the New England and Middle Atlantic States have been maintained 
at relatively high levels during the past decade or more as compare 


























1U. 8. Department of Agriculture. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. The Agricultural Situation, 
August 1938, pp. 13-14: The Cost of Country Medical Service. 
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with 1910-14, which is due in part to the greater stability of farmers’ 
incomes in these regions. In the West North Central region, how- 
ever, as & Tesult of the severe droughts of 1934 and 1936 which re- 
juced farm income sharply, rates in 1935-36 were only 9 percent 
above the pre-war level. 

The following table shows changes in the index numbers of fees for 
medical services to farmers, in the various regions and for the different 
periods, based on the 1910-14 rates. In general, the rates for medical 
service and the expenditures for this servicé by farmers were highest 
in the Pacific and Mountain States and lowest in the Southern States. 











Index Numbers of Fees for Medical Services to Farmers, in Specified Periods, by Regions 
[1910-14 = 100) 













Region 1910-14 1924-29 1932 1935-36 
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HEALTH WORK OF AIR HYGIENE FOUNDATION 






THE Air Hygiene Foundation of America, Inc., was founded in 1935 
for the purpose of seeking the elimination or control of industrial 
diseases caused by air pollution from gases or dusts, silicosis being of 
special interest. The membership of the organization is made up of 
individual companies, corporations, and associations of employers. 
The total dues-paying membership in 1937 was 165. 

More than 200 executives from 101 industrial concerns attended 
the third annual meeting of the Foundation held at Mellon Institute, 
Pittsburgh, on November 17. Reports covered engineering and 
medical developments during the past year toward employee health 
improvement, State codes governing health hazards, and legal and 
economic trends. In addition to the technical discussions, speakers 
stressed the broad benefits for management, labor, and the community 
resulting from the collective effort by employers toward improving 
health in industry. 
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Prison Labor 
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EMPLOYMENT OF PRISONERS IN GERMANY 


UNTIL the issuance of a decree in May 1938, the German Pena! (oqo 
provided for forced labor only for prisoners in penitentiaries. }; 
inmates of prisons could upon request be given such work as they 
were able to do.' They could, however, be given outside work only 
with their own consent. The new decree, superseding this law, pro- 
vides for forced labor for prisoners of all kinds, including those swait- 
ing trial. There is, however, a provision requiring that prisoners 
awaiting trial be given sufficient time to prepare their defense. 

In order to make use of experience and skill, every prisoner is to be 
given work for which he has been trained. Occupations whic are 
already overcrowded are to be avoided. Prisoners coming from over- 
crowded occupations, such as printers, bakers, butchers, and _ |vair- 
dressers, are to be retrained for metal industries. 

The prisoners are to be used for both outdoor and indoor work. 
Special consideration is to be given outdoor work in brick works. 
quarries, clay pits, road and waterway building, excavation work, 
forestry, swamp drainage and cultivation, seasonal agricultural work 
(i. e., cultivation and crop periods). If daily transportation to the 
workplace is not feasible, a suitable prisoners’ labor camp is to be 
established. For indoor work the prisoners are to be used in the 
iron and steel industry and building trades. As there are some 8,\)(l) 
metal workers among the prisoners, it is planned to establish metal 
workshops in the prisons. Female prisoners are to be used in packing 
plants, fish canning, and other industries. 

Public employment offices are to furnish reports on all prisons in 
their districts to the State Bureau for Unemployment and Unem- 
ployment Insurance. These reports must contain information as to 
the number of prisoners, by sex and occupation; previous and planned 
occupations; together with a detailed plan for their employment on 
outdoor and indoor work and for their transportation or provision of 
quarters at distant workplaces. 

The volume of available prisoners’ labor is seen from the following 
official figures for June 1938: 24,000 prisoners awaiting trial; 34,()00 
persons in penitentiaries; 51,000 in prisons; and 4,000 long-term 

1 Report of Joel C. Hudson, American Consul at Berlin, October 28, 1938. 
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prisoners—altogether 113,000 persons. Of these, including those 
awaiting trial, 105,000 were found, upon investigation, to be em- 


s POOPPODS 


PRISON INDUSTRIES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


\BOUT 90 percent of the persons in prison in Great Britain, in the 
vear ending March 31, 1938, were engaged in productive labor within 
the prison. ‘Thus, according to an official report,’ the daily average 
prison population totaled 10,698 persons, of whom 9,680 were em- 
ployed. The hours worked were approximately 8 per day. Over 
half of the prisoners at work were engaged in manufacturing. The 
total value of manufactures supplied to other Government depart- 
ments increased to £254,671,? or by 75 percent, in 3 years. Satis- 
factory progress is reported to have been made in the general reor- 
vanization of prison.industries that has been under way for 4 years. 
This would have been impossible, the report states, had it not been 
for the cooperation of various purchasing agents of other Government 
departments in taking goods that were produced by prisoners. 

During the year under review, the number of prisoners not engaged 
in any kind of work averaged 1,018. Of these, 529 were sick, 304 
were not detailed for labor, 161 were awaiting trial, 17 were under- 
going punishment, and 7 were certified as unfit for labor. 

Types of employment at which the prisoners were occupied in the 
3 years 1935-36, 1936~37, and 1937-38, are shown in the accompany- 
ing table. 


Daily Average Number of Prison Inmates in Great Britain at Various Types of Work 
1935-36 to 1937-38 


























Type of work 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 

SSE Sener ne nee 10, 090 9, 529 9, 680 
EE Sere oem 6, 317 5,884] 5,925 
i RRR A a 434 420 469 
ae ae mer etntea aD 1, 358 1, 357 1, 416 
bis ok on bbbe dccedaanbaduadacsanetaaie 1, 981 1, 868 1, 870 





The proportion of the total number of prisoners employed in manu- 
facturing declined slightly in the last two years shown in the table. 
Manufacturing accounted for 62.2 percent of the total employed 
prisoners in 1935-36 and 1936-37 and 61.2 percent in 1937-38. Pris- 
oners engaged in domestic work made up practically the same pro- 
portion of the total employed throughout the period. In contrast, 





Great Britain. Home Office. Prison Commission. Report of Commissioners of Prisons and the 
Directors of Convict Prisons for the year 1937. London, 1938. 
? Average exchange rate of the pound in 1937=$4.944, shilling= 24.72 cents, and penny=2.06 cents. 
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employment on farms and buildings increased both numerically 
on a percentage basis. 
New prison shops of several different kinds were established ¢)\; ne 
the latest fiscal year for which data are shown. Several of these were 
equipped with machinery of more modern types than had been in use 
Shop lay-out was also changed to insure more economical operatioy, 
A movement started earlier to centralize industries was continue. 
A plan previously adopted, to produce more vegetables for the use 
of prisons, was extended. All farms were provided with equipment 
designed to improve the quality of work and to augment the agri- 
cultural training of prisoners. 
Stores in various establishments were remodeled and improved to THE 
facilitate storage, issue, and maintenance of garments in use. comer 
The average yearly earnings of prisoners employed in manufacturing labor 
in 1937-38 amounted to £12 19s. 3d.; for farm labor the average was Utah 
£11 11s. 2d.; for building labor £40 17s. 10d.; and for domestic work that 
£16 13s. 5d. The quantity of skilled work increased over the previous to pl 
year, and this benefited a larger number of prisoners financially. stati 
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Labor Laws and Court Decisions 
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RECENT COURT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LABOR 
Utah Minimum Wage Law 


THE minimum wage law of Utah, which authorizes the industrial 
commission to establish minimum wages and maximum hours of 
labor for women and minors, was recently held constitutional by the 
Utah Supreme Court. The court based its decision on the ground 
that the legislature was empowered in the exercise of its police power 
to protect the health, morals, and welfare of women and minors. The 
statute did not deprive employers of property without due process 
of law, it was said, and was valid as a proper exercise of the power 
vested in the legislature by the provision of the State constitution 
empowering it to pass laws “calculated to promote the industrial 
welfare of the State.” 

However, the order of the industrial commission fixing wages and 
maximum hours for retail clerks was held to be invalid because of 
failure to hold a proper hearing. Although a public meeting was 
held, pursuant to notice, and the opponents and proponents were 
allotted 3 hours each to talk about the matters, ‘‘no witnesses were 
sworn; no record made of their statements; and as far as the pro- 
ponents were concerned none of them appeared to be either employers 
or employees, or in any way connected with the retail trades or familiar 
with the questions under discussion.”’ The court said that this was a 
“public meeting and not a public hearing,” and declared that the order 
was invalid, as “there must be a full and public hearing.” It was 
pointed out also that “‘there must be evidence to support the neces- 
sary findings of fact”’ and “findings must be made by the commission 
and must embrace the facts which are needed to sustain the order’ 
(McGrew v. Industrial Commission, 85 Pac. (2d) 608). 


Minnesota Anti-Injunction Act 


A suit for an injunction by the owner of a cleaning and dyeing 
establishment to restrain picketing was held by the Minnesota 
Supreme Court to constitute a labor dispute, even though the dispute 
was not between the owner and his employees. For this reason, it 
was decided that the owner was not entitled to an injunction, as the 
353 
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State anti-injunction law was applicable. The cleaning ests))\jg). ? 
ment was picketed by a dry-cleaning drivers’ union because the . wner a 
proposed to put into effect a schedule of prices lower than that ¢stg). “ b 
lished by a local cleaners’ association pursuant to the State nfair nd | 
trade practices act, which would result in decreasing the compensa- ws 
tion of union truck drivers employed on a commission basis. 
In holding that the owner of the cleaning establishment wa. 0; 
entitled to an injunction, the court pointed out that the union jd , 
direct interest in the prices which the owner of the establishment pro- 
posed to charge his customers, since such prices would affec: th, 
wages of the members of the union. Although the labor union })q relat 
‘no right to dictate to plaintiff what charges to make agains: his labo 
customers,’’ the court declared that “the members of defendant wnion, af al 
whom it lawfully represents, have a manifest interest in opposing g op 
manner of doing business, or any charges therein, which threaten <i 
their own security as to status or wages” (Lichterman v. Launiry 
and Dry Cleaning Drivers Union, Local No. 181, 282 N. W. 689 


Picketing to Compel Recognition of Union 


Picketing of an employer by a union because of his failure to induce 
his employees to become members of the union, and because he refused 
to contract with the union respecting the wages and hours of his 
employees, does not involve a labor dispute under the Washington 
labor disputes act. The Washington Supreme Court held that the 
union was properly enjoined from picketing the premises of the em- 
ployer. In this case, none of the employees belonged to the union 
and there was no controversy between the employer and his employees. 

This ruling was based on an earlier decision of the same court hiold- 
ing that picketing by a union for such a purpose did not constitute a 
labor dispute. In this connection, the court observed that at the 1937 
session of the legislature there was no amendment of the labor dis- 
putes act evincing an intent to override the construction given by the 
court to the act, and “the acquiescence on the part of the legislature 
in our construction of the statute is evidence that such construction 
is in accordance with the legislative intent.’’ The court also declared 
that its decision was not affected by the fact that the statute was 
modeled after the Federal Norris-LaGuardia Act, even though Federal! 
courts have held a similar controversy to be a labor dispute. (Adams 
v. Building Service Employees International Union, Local No. &, 84 
Pac. (2d) 1021.) 


Picketing to Obtain Closed Shop 


A butcher’s union was held by the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
Court not to have the right peacefully to picket an employer for ‘he 
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dlish- purpose of compelling him to enter into a closed-shop contract with 
‘er HJ jhe union. In this case, the three employees of the butcher shop did 
‘tab- ot belong to any union and no dispute existed between the employer 
nfair and his employees. The court held that the employer was entitled to 
“sa- J jamages for losses suffered as a result of the picketing but not to an 
injunction, as the picketing had ceased. 
hot In its decision, the court declared that the common law of Massa- 
ad a chusetts was not changed by the State anti-injunction act, so as to 
)'0- Hf \oalize picketing for the purpose of compelling a closed-shop contract. 
the This common-law rule was likewise not changed by the State labor 
had relations act, it was said, as that act does not suggest ‘‘any right in a 
this labor union, not designated or selected as the exclusive representative 
Mon, of all the employees in a unit for the purpose of collective bargaining, 
'S 8 @@ to picket a shop for the purpose of obtaining recognition of the union 
aten or a closed shop, where the employer and his employees have no rela- 
ndry tions with it and wish only to be let alone”’ (Simon v. Schwachman, 18 
N. E. (2d) 1). 


Injunction Against Strike in Violation of Contract 


vce A restaurant whose employees engaged in a strike, in violation of a 


collective-bargaining contract which forbade strikes or lock-outs, was 
entitled to an injunction against the union if it illegally interfered 
with the business of the restaurant as an incident of the strike, accord- 
ing to a decision of the New York Court of Appeals. The court also 
held that the restaurant owner was entitled to damages, but did not 
decide whether the remedy of specific performance of the contract 
was available. 
In deciding that the injunction was properly granted, the court 
declared that the complaint for injunctive relief was sufficient under 
the New York Anti-injunction Act and otherwise set up facts sufficient 
to state a cause of action in equity. It was pointed out that there 
were allegations that the union and its members, as an incident to the 
strike, intimidated and coerced the nonstriking employees of the res- 
taurant and in other ways illegally interfered with the restaurant and 
wi its business, (The Nevins, Inc., v. Kasmach, 18 N. E. (2d) 294.) 

“as 
eral Act Regulating Contracts for Public Printing Upheld 
IMS 
, 84 The Colorado act regulating contracts for public printing was held 
constitutional in a recent decision of the Colorado Supreme Court. 
The statute provides that all public printing for the State must be 
performed under contracts providing that ‘all persons employed by 
the contractor in the manufacture or furnishing of materials, sup- 
plies or articles in the performance of the contract shall observe the 
prevailing standards of working hours and conditions fixed and pre- 
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scribed by the Industrial Commission of Colorado.” The court sai 
that the act did not delegate legislative power to the commissioy yo, 
violate the right of contract. It was also the view of the court tho; 
the act did not constitute class legislation. 

In its decision, the court pointed out that “prevailing standards o; 
working hours and conditions in the printing industry are existing 
facts,” and as such “they may be ‘found’ and ‘determined’ and in ths 
sense they are fixed and prescribed.’”’ The court was therefore of th 
opinion that the statute did not unlawfully delegate legislative powey 
to the commission, as the act “‘merely authorizes the industria] com. 
mission to determine and lay down authoritatively as a- guide the 
prevailing standards of wages and hours in the printing industry—, 
fact necessary to be known in the application of the law as enacted 
by the legislature’ (Smith-Brooks Printing Co. v. Young, 85 Pac. 
(2d) 39.) 
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Injuries From Food Sold by Employer Compensable 


An injury received by an employee of a textile mill as a result of 
eating a contaminated sandwich purchased from his employer during 
working hours is compensable under the North Carolina Workmen's 
Compensation Act, according to a decision of the North Caroling 
Supreme Court. A fellow employee was employed to sell sandwiches 
and drinks to employees in the mill, and arrangements had been made 
for employees to purchase coupon books. It did not appear that sales 
were made to the general public. 

In holding that the injury constituted an accident arising out of and 


Year 


in the course of employment, the court observed that ‘when an Janus 
employer undertakes to sell to his employees during their hours of Mae 
employment sandwiches or other food or drinks, the purchase and May. 
consumption thereof by the employee is not such a deviation from ily 


the course of his employment as would deprive him of the beneficial 
effects of the workmen’s compensation act.’”?’ As the employer and 
employee were presumed to have accepted the provisions of the work- 
men’s compensation act, the court held that the rights and remedies 
provided by the act were exclusive against the employer, though the 
injured employee had a right of action at law against the fellow 
employee who made the sale (7scheiller v. National Weaving (., 
199 S. E. 623). 
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n this 

f the TREND OF STRIKES 

We 

pi IN DECEMBER 1938 there were fewer strikes, fewer workers 
© the [involved, and less idleness because of strikes than in November. 
ry— [Compared with December 1937, however, there was an increase of 
acted [18 percent in the number of new strikes and 60 percent in the number 
Pac fof workers involved in strikes beginning in the month, but a decrease 
of 18 percent in man-days of idleness. 


Trend of Strikes, 1933 to December 1938 ! 























. ne Workers involved in 
ilt of Number of strikes strikes 
_ Man-days 
uring C Begin idle 
ma? Year and month steomet — In In durin 
nen s — :y prog- | Ended eflect, Beginning ea auth on 
mT ress in at en in month - year 
olina —— — during | month of or year —s ; 
iches iaaite year month month 
made 
~ ee 2 7 | TRS See Seeeerer 5) ae 16, 872, 128 
sales i ischintl necginns “6 Oh <TR REEL ECCI 1, 466,605 |............ 19, 591, 949 
ON TE Ea RTT, DEE “ey” oes 15, 456, 337 
Se eentlccnaeccos acer icchiaaiiall ndilasusncsid SUE Ba cuinnesen 13, 901, 956 
f and SL) Sea aN 5 |) SCS BIRGER Det teneeR 1, 860,621 |.-.-...--.- 28, 424. 857 
and 1937 
mn an fl ie 100 171 271 132 139 108, 621 214,268 | 2, 720, 281 
eee 139 211 350 #204 146 99, 335 226, 329 1, 491, 268 
rs of ieee 146 614 760 510 250 290, 324 358,155 | 3, 288, 979 
i 250 535 785 512 273 221, 572 394,178 | 3,377, 223 
and Yo, 273 604 877 547 330 325, 499 445,170 | 2,982. 735 
RR 330 610 940 582 358 281, 478 474,954 | 4,998, 408 
from (i WWeccacce-s.--- 358 472 830 533 297 143,678 | 353,682 | 3,007, 819 
oa ere 297 449 746 451 295 143, 033 238,828 | 2 270,380 
ficial September.....----- 295 361 656 293 263 88, 967 160,241 | 1,449, 948 
<a 263 320 583 378 205 67, 242 127,109 | 1,181,914 
- and November......---- 205 262 467 265 202 68, 929 118, 632 981, 697 
cork. iy Ditmber---------- 202 131 333 213 120 21, 943 60, 518 674, 205 
‘ork- 
edies anuary............ 120 151 271 155 116 34, 865 55, 386 470, 138 
ii as 116 176 292 167 125 52,314 76, 426 504, 001 
n the We. 125 245 370 214 156 53,484 | 102,145 748, 355 
Le 156 243 399 235 164 78, 428 108, 927 810, 261 
ellow aT 164 261 425 264 161 80,950 | 121,964] 1,144,011 
a a 161 193 354 215 139 51, 085 92, 409 24, 627 
Co., Til Meena... 139 177 316 179 137 48, 096 81, 194 737, 481 
See 137 212 349 220 129 45, 243 76, 801 804, 744 
Tan 129 176 305 190 115 90, 547 125, 551 948, 016 
= aa 115 196 311 183 128 50, 167 108, 475 821, 969 
So eati. 128 175 303 183 120 40, 000 70, 000 600, 000 
ean 120 155 275 165 110 35, 000 60, 000 550, 000 
































' Strikes involving fewer than 6 workers or lasting less than 1 day are not included in this table nor in the 
following tables. Notices or leads regarding strikes are obtained by the Bureau from more than 650 daily 
papers, labor papers, and trade journals, as well as from all Government labor boards. Letters are written 
(0 representatives of parties in the disputes asking for detailed and authentic information. Since answers 
to some of these letters have not yet been received, the figures given for the late months are not final. This 


is particularly true with regard to figures for the last 2 months, and these should be considered as prelimi- 
hary estimates. 
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Based on preliminary estimates for November and December. nq 
incomplete data for some of the other months, it would appear {},,; 
there were about one-half as many strikes in 1938 as in 1937, and 
one-third as many workers involved and man-days of idleness 

The figures for November and December 1938, as shown i), tho 
accompanying table, are based on newspaper reports and other 
information available as this goes to press. An analysis of s rikes 
in each of these months, based on detailed and verified inform: tioy 
will appear in subsequent issues of the Monthly Labor Review | 


Out 


POOPOOR 


ANALYSIS OF STRIKES IN OCTOBER 1938: 


THERE were more strikes in October 1938 than in the preceding 
month but substantially fewer workers involved and less idleness 
because of labor disputes. The Bureau of Labor Statisics has roe- 
ceived detailed information on 311 strikes which were in progress jp 
October 1938, involving more than 108,000 workers. Of these 31) 
strikes 196, involving over 50,000 workers, began in October and the 
others (115 strikes) had begun in preceding months but continued 
into October. 

More than half of the 196 strikes beginning in October were in five 
industry groups. There were 26 in building and construction, 23 in 
textiles, 21 in transportation and communication, and 18 each in 
trade and in the lumber industries. The greatest amount of idleness 
in any industry group because of strikes in October was in trade 
(153,000 man-days), where the strike of San Francisco departiment- 
store workers was in progress during the entire month; in the textile 
industries there were 106,000 man-days of idleness, although no 
single strike was responsible for any large proportion; in transporta- 
tion and communication 102,500 man-days, caused in part by the 
trucking strike in Nebraska and neighboring States which began in 
September and had not been settled by the end of October. In thie 
lumber industries there were 100,000 man-days idle, caused prin- 
cipally by a dispute at a lumber mill in Bellingham, Wash., which had 
been in progress since July and a dispute at two Portland (Oreg. 
furniture companies which began in October and was still in provress 
at the end of the month. 





t Detailed information on a few strikes has not yet been received. (See footnote to table in preceding 
article.) Data on missing strikes will be included in the annual report. 
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TABLE 1.—Strikes in October 1938, by Industry 
Beginning in In progress dur- 
Serobe ing October 4 
ays 
Industry idle 
Num- | Workers | Num-| Workers | 2uring 
ber |involved| ber | involved | October 
—— 
All industries........--.------------------------------------ 196 | 50,167 311 108,475 | 821, 969 
[ron and steel and their products, not including machinery _- 7 1, 920 li 2, 472 24, 748 
Berd WEED. wcosnccccccessssescccencccceccccceccceccocecs 1 374 1 374 1, 122 
Plumbers’ supplies and fixtures...................-...-- 1 80 1 80 820 
SO See a 1 30 630 
Structural and ornamental metal work_.._._....._____- 1 45 2 98 1, 248 
Tin cans and other tinware...............-...2.2..2.2.. 1 186 1 186 3, 162 
Wn Se  iicescccctcccecsccesssnnessesene 2 1, 214 4 1, 683 17, 685 
0) ee 1 21 1 21 21 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment_..._____. s 522 16 2, 885 47, 648 
Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies__.______- 1 82 2 359 2, 205 
Foundry and machine-shop products____............._. 5 383 7 1, 478 27, 752 
eT nn ccnccsctceccccccacnascnncese|accncecieoseoceres 2 585 | 12, 285 
QUREE a o naneccspecescocencnccccccccccccccccceccessececes 2 57 5 463 5, 406 
Transportation equipmoent...................................- 6 12, 900 8 16, 625 $1, 023 
Automobiles, bodies and parts......................-..- 4 11, 667 5 15, 167 27, 555 
Cars—electric and steam railroad _.....................- 1 210 1 210 420 
I ntiedeendnkdnnecosetaberecarcssccasncoscus 1 1,023 1 1, 023 1, 023 
SE a eae eT | 1 225 2, 025 
Nonferrous metals and their products._....................- 2 108 6 533 5, 860 
EE. eT ene 2 53 1, 098 
Smelting and refining—copper, lead, and zinc_._.......-|.......|........-- 1 193 3, 281 
Pe etinnedspeddvescsedassenctnncsencscnncatn 2 108 3 287 1, 481 
EE 18 8,951 27 7, 157 99, 956 
ts ct hdnbthedbeicndedthsenassonnennhnccenins 13 2, 720 15 2, 889 39, 985 
dittncctctuhccnateeosenebanarees 2 780 3 964 9, 684 
Sawmills and logging camps.....................-...-.. 2 443 f 3, 118 48, 403 
i 0 snails nnapesnaninepininsohemanenbibinind 1 8 4 186 1, 
ee 2 135 6 885 15, 594 
I I ccccimencancccencscsseces 1 58 3 223 4, 443 
Marble, granite, slate, and other products_-__..........-].....--]......._.- 1 175 2, 310 
TE enc) di tesctasibacdmecheakarbonduway 1 77 2 487 8, 841 
i = I ie 23 3, 362 40 8, 621 106, 038 
abrics: 
Ee Oe ee 1 83 5 2, 908 48, 123 
SESS SRS SESS 1 6 2 141 395 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. .................-...- 1 19 2 74 387 
A ES IS 2 1,612 3 1, 662 5, 132 
ila nid inte na nsidiet bemmeiimbetentan 3 3 404 1, 088 
Wearing apparel: 
EE NS ES OE 3 252 4 296 3, 670 
eee 10 712 14 852 10, 389 
Ee ar as a See 1 110 660 
ee ia on; cs aepnteeséadokowes 1 250 2 950 16, 200 
EES SS ka ] 425 6. 375 
ETT LSS AE aS 1 24 2 199 1,019 
ET RSE TO CRS EOE, See 1 600 12, 600 
Leather and its manufactures..._._.............______._____ 2 640 3 682 $, 922 
lt A TLE TE eT: 2 640 3 682 3, 922 
Food and kindred products...............---........-...-. 8 392 13 1, 350 16, 667 
SS TTC RRR CN Tey 4 417 4, 381 
oo emtesaneh 2 226 2 226 , 560 
- °. *h eGR RRR ARIES SSIR 2 45 3 111 1, 472 
ie NR eRe A I TS TR 1 29 1 29 87 
_ «(So RST are epage rena 1 92 1 92 92 
Slaughtering and meat packing.........................]-......]....-....- 1 375 7,875 
eS ceibodiendiivinewnsiinecwonectal 1 100 200 
ee oe 1 1, 035 3 2,060} 35,310 
Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff.............-- 1 1, 035 1 1,035 | 21, 735 
«<5 i 2 PSI Tr CR 1 640 | 10,880 
_._ “(AI TT, 1 385 2, 695 
AE 8 907 “ 943 17, 593 
Boxes, oe | dE SPSS ele CORP Ree: 3 7 4 111 444 
rnee — raat meicttents 2 511 2 511 13, 055 
@wspapers and periodicals... ...................-- ’ 
OGieite os... -.. ae 2 IEEE eae 3 321 3 321 4, 004 
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TABLE 1.—Strikes in October 1938, by Industry—Continued 
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New York, with 62 strikes, had a greater number in Octobez 
any 5 other States. 


however. 


There were 20 in Pennsylvania, 14 in New Jersey, 
and 10 each in Illinois and Massachusetts. 
workers involved in new strikes during October than New York, 
In Michigan there were 10,096, in Ohio 6,605, in Pennsyl- 
vania 6,167, and in New York 5,958. The large number in Michigan 
was due principally to the stoppage at the Plymouth plant of the 
Chrysler Corporation, October 7. 
because of strikes in any State was 155,000 in California, caused 
mainly by the department-store workers’ strike in San Francisco. 


There were nearly 100,000 man-days of idleness in Pennsylvania and 
95,500 in New York. 
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Three of the 196 strikes beginning in October extended across State 
lines. These were (1) a strike of longshoremen on South Atlantic 
ports, October 8 to 13, (2) a strike of truck drivers against trucking 
companies operating in Missouri and adjoining States, and (3) a 1-day 
strike of Postal Telegraph workers in Missouri and Indiana. 


TABLE 2.—Strikes in October 1938, by States 





| Beginning in In progress during 
October October 

Man-days 
idle during 


Num-| Workers | Num-| Workers | October 
ber involved ber involved 


State 
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All States 50, 167 311 108, 475 821, 969 
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3, 281 
1, 196 
41, 191 
95, 534 
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38, 484 
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99, 956 
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23. 055 
8, 310 
2, 957 
11, 032 
47, 588 
3, 019 
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On the average, 256 workers were involved in each of the 196 strikes 
beginning in October. About 64 percent of the strikes involved less 
than 100 workers each, 28 percent involved from 100 to 1,000 workers 
and 8 percent involved more than 1,000 workers each. Only one of 
the strikes in the latter group involved as many as 5,000 workers. 
This was the short stoppage at the Plymouth auto plant in Detroit, 
referred to previously. 
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Industry group 










Total 


Number of strikes in which the ny, 
workers involved was— 
















All industries 





Manufacturing 





Iron and steel and their products, not including 
mach 









eee ee ee 


77 


50 





0 ee eee eee RE. 3 3 1 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment_. ~ 2 4 2 a 
Transportation equipment.-_..._.......-....-....-.-- | a 1 | 
Nonferrous metals and their products__...._.....___. 2 i tee 3 See 
Lumber and allied products...................-...-.. 18 6 3 | ae 1 
Stone, clay, and glass products_............._._...... |) 3 ee & 
Textiles and their ea 23 7 ® | eee 
Leather and its manufactures._._...............__.-. ta ye: 2 
Food and kindred products. .......................-- 6 1 3 _y ee 
ie wansinneeneseue 9 a eee ‘< Sepa ea 
A aE: ~ 2 3 2 1 
Chemicals and allied products........................ 2 1 B Incaceealecsss 
T_T ee sound ) ae saa 1 1 
Miscellaneous manufacturing... ..................... 13 5 4 3 1 


TaBLe 3.—Strikes Beginning in October 1938, Classified by Number of Workers |, volved 
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Building and construction......................__-- 26 
W. P.A., relief, and resettlement projects.._._.__-.._- 9 
Other nonmanufacturing industries 































Union-organization matters (recognition, closed shop, discrimina- 
tion, etc.) were the major issues involved in 59 percent of the strikes 
beginning in October 1938; wages and hours were the major issues in 
23 percent; and 18 percent of the strikes were primarily over miscel- 
laneous matters, including union rivalry, jurisdiction and various 
grievances such as delayed pay, changes in methods of hiring, alleged 
unfair penalties, and objectionable disciplinary methods. 

About 26 percent of the total workers involved were in the union- 
organization strikes, 40 percent were concerned with the wage-and- 
hour strikes, and 34 percent were involved in the disputes over 
miscellaneous matters. Among the latter group were strikes of truck 
drivers on W. P. A. projects in northeastern Ohio over questions of 
competitive bidding; a strike of shipbuilding workers in New Jersey 
over speed-up, several strikes in automobile plants over questions of 
seniority, and a walk-out in a silk plant in Pennsylvania in protest 
against the employment of persons who had not paid their union dues. 
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TaBLE 4.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes Beginning in October 1938 
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Tasie 5.—Duration of Strikes Ending in October 1938 
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Of the 311 strikes in progress during October, 183 were termin. ited 
during the month with an average duration of 21 calendar a. Lys, 
About one-third of the strikes lasted less than 1 week, 46 percent lasted 
from a week up to a month, and 21 percent had been i In progress for 
1 month or more. Six stzikes i in the latter group, as shown in table 5 
had been in progress for 3 months or more. The largest of ah 
were (1) the dispute at the Dallas Manufacturing Co. where the 
cotton-goods plant at Huntsville, Ala., had been closed for Nearly a 
year, and (2) the dispute involving Sen Francisco warehousemen 
which had been in progress since July. Both of these disputes were 
settled by signed agreements. 

Government officials or boards assisted the disputing parties in 
negotiating settlements of about half of the strikes which were ter- 
minated in October. In these strikes were 64 percent of the tot] 
workers involved. About 37 percent of the strikes, including 27¥ 
percent of the workers involved, were settled by negotiations direc ‘tly 
between employers and representatives of organized workers. Tey 
percent of the strikes, including only 2% percent of the workers, were 
terminated without formal settlements. In most of these cases the 
strikers lost their jobs entirely when employers replaced them or 
went out of business or else they returned to work without settlement 
of the disputed issues. 


TABLE 6.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in October 1938 





Strikes Workers involved 





Negotiations toward settlements carried on by— ~_ 


7 Percent of Percent of 
Number total Number | total 


} 





Skea NeRStAeNsaabagnstadedebbaneaesgons 183 100. 0 








Employers and workers directly __.......-........--.-.. 4 2.2 402 
Employers and representatives of organized workers 

ALL aa ET ht RRS Se Sa 67 36. 6 21, 352 27.5 
Governmental officials or boards....................... 91 49.8 49, 829 64.3 
Private conciliators or arbitrators -.................--.- 3 1.6 4, 050 5 





ee ere 18 9.8 1, 935 

















The workers were successful in obtaining substantially all of their 
demands in 45 percent of the strikes ending in October. The workers 
in these strikes constituted about 23 percent of the total number in- 
volved. In 35 percent of the strikes, which included 73 percent of 
the workers involved, partial gains or compromise settlements re- 
sulted, and in 14 percent of the strikes the 3 percent of the total 
workers involved gained little or nothing. 
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TaBLE 7.—Results of Strikes Ending in October 1938 
| 





Strikes Workers involved 





Results 
Percent of 
total 


Percent of 


Number total 


Number 





77, 568 100. 0 
18, 121 23. 4 








substantial gains to workers------.....---.------------ 
Partial gains or compromises 56, 381 72.7 
Little or no gains to workers. -...-...........---.-.---- 2, 149 2.8 
jurisdiction, rival union, or faction settlements--.-.._-- ‘ 887 1.1 
Indeterminate . 24 (1) 
Not reported ‘ 6 () 

















——— 


1 Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


From the workers’ point of view the union-organization strikes 
ending in October were more successful than those principally over 
wages and hours. Of the strikes over union-organization matters, 
the workers substantially won 57 percent, compromised 27 percent 
and lost 15 percent, as compared respectively with 40, 50, and 10 
percent of the wage-and-hour disputes. Of the workers involved in 
the union-organization strikes, 41 percent substantially won their 
demands, 53 percent obtained compromise settlements, and 6 percent 
gained little or nothing. In the wage-and-hour disputes 12 percent 
won, 86 percent obtained compromise settlements and 2 percent gained 
little or nothing. These figures are based on data in table 8. 


TasLe 8.—Results of Strikes Ending in October 1938, in Relation to Major Issues Involved 
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Wage decrease, hour increase. 
Hour increase 


Union organization 
Recognition 
poe and wages. . 
on, wages, and hours. 
Closed shop - 
Discrimination 
De enences 


Sympathy 


Number of strikes 
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TaBiE 8.—Results of Strikes Euding in October 1938, in Relation to Major J. 1,0; 
Involved—Continued ; 
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ee 1,689 | 1,175 407 oy RAS 
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6 fe aes 3,413 | 2,488 235 __ » 2a Se 
Discrimination..............- : 
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ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
SERVICE, DECEMBER 1938 


IN DECEMBER, the United States Conciliation Service disposed of 
305 situations involving 79,079 workers. The services of this agency 
were requested by the employees, employers, and other interested 
parties. 

There were 131 labor disputes involving 75,579 workers; these were 
in the form of strikes, threatened strikes, lock-outs, and controversies. 
The remaining 174 situations, involving 3,500 workers, included such 
services as supplying information, adjustment of complaints, con- 
ferences regarding labor conditions, etc. 

Activities of the Service were utilized by employees and employers 
in 36 States, the District of Columbia, and Alaska (table 1). 

The facilities of the Service were used in 25 major industrial fields, 


such as automobile, building trades, foods, iron and steel, textiles, 
etc. (table 2). 


TABLE 


—_—— 
All States -- 


Alabama. -- 
Alaska... 
Arirons--.- - 
Arkansas - - 
California -- 
Colorado--- 
Connecticu 
District of ¢ 
Florida. - - - 
Georgia. - - 
[llinois.-- - - 
[ndians- -- - 
Jowa.------ 
Kansas. - -- 
Maine. ---- 
Maryland . 
Massachust 
Michigan -. 
Minnesota. 
Missouri_... 
Montana. . 
New Ham} 
New Jerse} 
New York. 
North Car 
Ohio....--. 
Oklahoma. 
Pennsylvai 
Rhode Isla 
South Care 
Tennessee . 
Texas....- 
Virginia. . 
Washingto 
West Virg’ 
Wisconsin. 


—__—_—— 


TABLE 2 





All indust 


Agricultur 
Automobi 
Building t 
Chemicals 
Communi 
Domestic 

Food... . 

Iron and 
Leather __ 

Lumber: 


Trade... 
Transpor 
l nelassif 


ee 
















Industrial Disputes 


Tague |.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation 
} December 1938 
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Service, Classified by States, 



































































Disputes Other situations Total 
State Num-| Workers | Num-| Workers | Num-| Workers 
ber |involved| ber | involved} ber | involved 
_— 
{l] States... ----------------------------------te00- 131 75, 579 174 3, 500 305 79, 079 
Alabama ee ee Re RRR RRR eR Reem 5 1, 634 5 82 10 ie 716 
jjaska. po HSS OS SS OS SESS SOSSOSS SO SSE SSS SSS SESS SSSSOSOSO® 1 150 lett Retietiedaetetetattaied 1 150 
[qORG_. -o--scoscoveeweeovenseneeoceoneenceneeces 2) 2.008 Joona) noone 2} 2,008 
ED RE et ae EE Be | ee §«8=60—||l lS a Sa 2 130 
Bq. o-ccccceeoe=ee 
(ER ok NA AR A aR 3 255| ii 22| 14 277 
Oalifors rt 9 9 9 
0. ccccccccescescccccccoeccccoececccccceeces|scececs|ocosccccce 
eee a ESE SS AEE 1 150 6 306 7 456 
District “ esa 6 84 13 18 19 102 
Florida. ..----------------------------------------- 6 1, 095 7 486 13 1, 581 
(eorgia....---------------------------------------- 1 112 2 201 3 313 
[IindlS....-----20---- nnn -- ooo enn enn eee - eee - oe eee 6 1, 571 10 211 16 1, 782 
IndiaN&..- ----------------------------------------- 5 387 7 ? 12 396 
ELE Ae SE OTT Tel! eS SINS 1 1 1 
]9UB...220-- oo ncnesoesonoscoccence 
Kansas. ..-----------------------------------------|-- +--+ -|--- +--+ ee 1 1 1 1 
Maine. .-------------------------------------------|-------|---------- 1 1 1 1 
Maryland .....--.--.------ een Re ee oe 4 649 1 125 5 774 
SS 4 718 5 233 9 951 
MigMEER. .cococaseocccccccccecsccocccccewesceccens 7 28, 621 3 3 10 28, 624 
ee 1 85 6 41 7 126 
MigtOEL..cdctinnavtiinenesessccansecosunaneseasesess 13 1, 621 2 2 15 1, 623 
ee ; 130 1 1 2 131 
eet DI tiikienindenescocheuchbntinwndantt 2 eee See eee 1 64 
en dec onecceapsraran 3 820 | 13 212| 16 1, 032 
SS th TE La as 13| 26, 481 28 404 41 26, 885 
Nee nt antncnnenennenpuawindneeunteds 1 46 8 21 i) 67 
ee ea ae ee eT ae 8 866 10 10 18 876 
Oklahoma. ......--- Scanned ona taiiaiehieeenah sivas Meaceinesats 1 | RO: EE eRe 1 550 
eR eiidpbbanctmntnesebcdéhsccmeccscciccin 20 3, 078 6 6 26 3, 084 
Ne inte memiine wink irene skips 1 | a eee 1 118 
Re EE Ei i inn & ducindbhininmdicbimhaniniedeminaabien 1 2. ae eae 1 750 
nn dene oate niente maiieebhineeire I 15 4 903 5 918 
ee ad es eens heateneminnéupenstill 4 601 2 2 6 603 
Rr el i Se Sa AMR: Nee 3 3 | 3 3 
OS ee 5 ee ee ee ee ee 2, - - . 2, ad 
4 et ERR pea ate Went ths Sa ls RRR 
Wists 6s cntndsnnticncccoscececctcnccecccesccseclcentenelsqesocccce 6 17 | 6 17 











TisLe 2.—Situations Disposed of by U. S. Conciliation Service,’Classified by Indus- 
tries, December 1938 



















































Disputes Other situations Total 
Industry Num-| Workers | Num-| Workers | Num-| Workers 
ber |involved| ber |involved!| ber | involved 
EE eee See eae ae 131 75, 579 174 3, 500 305 79, 079 
“+ ces a eaeaee ee 6 1, 095 1 1 7 1, 096 
Ne cuub ene 7 28, 753 1 1 8 28, 754 
AT aT MAST ET 11 960 15 30 26 990 
Se epcacanmmbadien 3 251 1 1 4 252 
_.  » ePIC RE Te SER Sey 2 3 2 3 
Demestio cin nc cnspunnsievedsnecostond h " = Z Zs 2 - os 
yeild taiieitat Whe ORES ta! 6 ” 326 15 270 21 " 596 
: — ALLA LIL ATE 1 186 4 9 5 195 
um r 
SE Se eee ee. 3 2 RE ee = 3 905 
nL cncadseaad 3 3, 955 2 2 5 3, 957 
++i Ra pRES eS autes 15 1, 194 3 3 18 1, 197 
ee neues aliens 1 76 8 | 19 9 95 
_. | | | = PETS PERRET, SRE See 2 2 2 2 
_ - Tt? SST sept Liwcsswneke 2 2 2 2 
_  — RR Rn ae aT ee 4 | | ae Se 4 696 
Paper SAE ER Le 4 296 2 2 6 298 
a Ses Ae | ae 
NE RT eee Ea SIC 2 
evel >IT E eee yee 2 785 3 3 5 788 
_ >see 1 246 3 3 | 4 9 
nee i A a ele REAR SiR RES 4 257 4 4 8 261 
extile: 
i 2 1, 900 1 900 3 2, 800 
i NS re Sree 9 2, 868 22 783 31 3, 651 
_ SG 5 483 9 30 14 513 
a sctenubaeacenan 14 1,927 11 112 25 2, 039 
a eocomenmnsesmoncncea 3 132 45 1, 280 48 1, 412 
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POIPIIIILILO DIDI IIILILILIDIIIDL IL IL IIII II OD IDOI III DIDIDOIODOOGL OO 044, 


INDUSTRY COMMITTEES UNDER WAGE AND Hour 
LAW! 


THE second industry committee was appointed in December 1938, 
by the Administrator of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 1938,” to deal 
with wages in the apparel industry. The first committee had beer 
appointed for the textile industry, its coverage had been defined by 
the membership, and recommendations had been made for establish. 
ing other committees for certain branches of the textile industry. 

The industry committees, of which there may be as many as there 
are individual industries subject to the wage and hour legislation, are 
authorized to recommend minimum wages of not less than 25 cents 
an hour, which is the minimum already in effect under the legislation, 
nor more than 40 cents an hour, which will not substantially curtail 
employment in the particular industry. 

Apparel industry committee—Over half a million persons are 
employed in the apparel industry, and the newly formed industry 
committee, which is composed of equal numbers of representatives 
of the public, employers, and employees, will recommend a wage 
schedule for its various branches. Wage rates established will affect 
all employees of the industry who are engaged in the production of 
goods for commerce within the meaning of the law. 

Determinations will affect employees of firms manufacturing 
products defined as: ‘‘All apparel, apparel furnishings, and accessories 
made by the cutting, sewing, or embroidery processes except knitted 
outerwear; knitted underwear; hosiery; men’s fur-felt, wool-felt, 
straw, and silk hats and bodies; ladies’ and children’s millinery ; furs; 
and boots and shoes.”’ 

Textile committee action—In accordance with recommendations of 
the textile committee (Industry Committee No. 1), the Administrator 
of the wage and hour legislation issued the following definition of the 
textile industry: 

(a) The manufacturing or processing of yarn or thread and all processes 
preparatory thereto, and the manufacturing, bleaching, dyeing, printing and other 













1U. 8. Department of Labor. Wage and Hour Division. 
R-131, R-132, December 1938. 
* For asummary of the wage and hour legislation, see Monthly Labor Review, July 1938 (p. 107). 
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Press releases, Nos. R-125, R-129, 1-130, 
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gnishing of woven fabrics (other than carpets and rugs) from cotton, silk, flax, 
jute, or any synthetic fiber, or from mixtures of these fibers; except the chemical 
atl ,cturing of synthetic fiber and such related processing of yarn as is con- 
ducted in establishments manufacturing synthetic fiber. 

(b) The manufacturing of batting, wadding, or filling, and the processing of 
waste from the fibers enumerated in clause (a). 

(c) The manufacturing, bleaching, dyeing, or other finishing of pile fabrics 
except carpets and rugs) from any fiber or yarn. 

(d) The processing of any textile fabric, included in this definition of this 
industry, into any of the following products: Bags, bandages and surgical gauze, 
bath mats and related articles, bedspreads, blankets, diapers, dishcloths, scrub- 
bing cloths and washcloths, sheets and pillow cases, tablecloths, lunchcloths and 
napkins, towels, and window curtains. 

(e) The manufacturing or finishing of braid, net, or lace from any fiber or yarn. 

(f) The manufacturing of cordage, rope, or twine from any fiber. 


This definition excludes the manufacturing and processing of knitted 
fabrics from the jurisdiction of the committee for textiles and extends 
its jurisdiction to include certain further processings of textile fabrics, 
other than knitted fabrics, which are commonly conducted in textile 
mills. Woolen textiles are also excluded from the coverage of the 
committee. 

A further recommendation of the textile committee was that the 
woolen-textile industry should have a separate committee to comple- 
ment its own work covering the cotton-, silk-, and rayon-textile 
industries, that certain members of the textile committee should be 
designated to serve on the wool-textile industry committee,’ and that 
the two committees should have the same chairman. 


POPPO OOD 


AIRCRAFT WAGE DETERMINATION UNDER PUBLIC 
CONTRACTS ACT 


EFFECTIVE December 29, 1938, a minimum wage of 50 cents an 
hour, or $20 for a 40-hour week, was fixed by the Secretary of Labor, 
for workers engaged in the manufacture or supply of airplanes, air- 
craft engines, and aircraft propellers ! to fulfill contracts with agencies 
of the United States Government, subject to the provisions of the 
Public Contracts Act.2 The minimum rate prescribed must be paid, 
whether wages are arrived at on a time-work or a piece-work basis. 
This determination does not apply to workers employed in the manu- 
facture or supply of light or commercial aircraft as distinguished from 
military and large transport aircraft, nor to workers on propellers and 
engines for light or commercial aircraft. 








* This committee was established in January 1939 as a subcommittee of the textile committee. 
'U. 8. Department of Labor. Division of Public Contracts. Title 41. Press release, No. 570. 


fy For summaries of earlier determinations, see Monthly Labor Review July 1938 (p. 112), December 1938 
. 1358), 
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Apprentices are exempt from the minimum-wage requiremer: pro. 
vided the terms of their employment conform to the standards of ¢}, 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship. 

Two hearings were held before the determination was made. {to 
the first hearing, the Public Contracts Board recommended a §\\)-c¢p; 
minimum wage, a tolerance of not to exceed 15 percent of the \\ orkers 
in any establishment for learners or apprentices, and a wage rte {oy 
this class of not less than 40 cents an hour. This recommendati:; 
opposed by a large number of employers and employees, and a 
hearing was therefore called. 

Evidence available indicated that there are approximately »\ 509 
workers in the industry covered. Information was presented showing 
that a considerable number of employees receiving 60 cents an hour o; 
less are engaged in occupations which never pay less than 50 cents ay 
hour. As workers in skilled or semiskilled occupations of the type in 
which learning periods may be necessary are paid at this rate. jt 
appeared unnecessary to allow any tolerance below the 50-cent mini- 
mum for learners and therefore none was set. 


l Was 


SEC( nd 


PPDOOIOR 


EFFECT OF MINIMUM WAGE IN DRY-CLEANING 
AND LAUNDRY INDUSTRIES 


MINIMUM-WAGE regulations in the service industries, even during 
adverse business conditions, have resulted in improved business man- 


agement, a higher level of wage rates, and increased total earnings for 
women. They did not bring about a substitution of men for women, 
and although a few employees may have been dismissed by some firms 
when the minimum rates were first put into effect, in most cases this 


was due fundamentally to the general bad business condition of the 
firm. These conclusions were reached by the United States Women’s 
Bureau after a study of conditions in the dry-cleaning and dyeing 
industry in Ohio and the power-laundry industry in New York. 
These were the only two States which issued minimum-wage orders 
between the fall of 1933 and the fall of 1935, when business conditions 
were disturbed because of the depression of 1931-33. Comparative 
studies of the same industries in Indiana and Pennsylvania, respec- 
tively, which had no such regulation, were also made. The establish- 
ments and employees covered by the surveys were representative o! 
the industries. 





1U. 8. Department of Labor. Women’s Bureau. The Effect of Minimum-Wage Determinations 0 
Service Industries: Adjustments in dry-cleaning and power-laundry industries. Washington, 1938. (Bull. 
No. 166.) 
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Minimum Wages and Maximum Hours 
Conditions in the Industries 


During the period covered by the study important changes took 
place 10 the dry-cleaning and dyeing industry. The highly inflam- 
ile petroleum hydrocarbons previously used as solvents of grease 
and loose dirt in dry cleaning were replaced by noninflammable 
chlorinated hydrocarbons. Newly designed automatic machines for 
the larger plants and small open machines for small establishments 
were introduced. These operated electrically and, together with the 
new press-bed machine and steam iron for pressing, increased the 
output per employee and decreased costs considerably. In order to 
secure a greater volume of business, prices were reduced one-half, and 
the resultant increase in volume of business made it possible to keep 
‘he same number of workers as before. 

Small units have always been a factor in the industry and the non- 
inflammable fluids made it possible for the small shops doing only 
sponging and pressing to install open machines. However, because 
of the same factor of noninflammability, power laundries were able 
to install the large cleaning and dyeing machine, thus offsetting the 
influence of the small press shops in the industry. Each of these 
important changes in the industry affected the employment and earn- 
ings opportunities for women in the industry. 

In the power-laundry industry during the period 1931-33 laundry 
receipts decreased greatly, as a result of a diminished use of laundry 
services and also because of price cuts. Employment and wages 
were naturally affected, but the former less than the latter. Appar- 
ently, it is said, the employers had adopted the policy of dismissing as 
few employees as possible while keeping the total wage bill closely 
related to business receipts. 

































Dry Cleaning and Dyeing 


Employment.—In the dry-cleaning industry, either men or women 
may perform the several operations, the work not being assigned 
traditionally to either sex and not requiring any peculiar qualifications 
according to sex. In Ohio and Indiana the proportion of women 
among all the employees of all the establishments studied was approxi- 
mately the same in April 1937 as in April 1934—55 percent and 53 
percent, respectively. Thus there was no appreciable shift of work 
between the sexes during the period, nor did the minimum wage 
affect the relative proportion of women in Ohio as compared with the 
proportion in the nonminimum State of Indiana. A small percentage 
of the women were dismissed during the period in both Ohio and 
Indiana; in Ohio in all but a relatively few cases other factors than the 
minimum wage were responsible and in those few cases almost all had 
found other positions. 
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Hourly earnings.—The minimum wage set in Ohio for the dry. 
cleaning and dyeing industry was 35 cents an hour or $14 a week for P 
40-hour work week, except that for store clerks it was 35 cents ap 
hour or $16.80 for a 48-hour workweek. Under the minimum-wage 
orders, payments of less than 35 cents an hour have been practically 
eliminated and after 2 years’ operation, as shown by records of identical 
firms, the proportion of women earning 40 cents and over had increaseq 
from 30 percent in 1935 to 51 percent in 1937. Table 1 gives wage 
data not only for Ohio but also for the nonminimum State of Indiana 
Most of the women in the dry-cleaning industry were paid by the 
hour, but in other cases average hourly earnings were used. 


Tasve 1.—Hourly Earnings of Women in the Dry Cleaning and Dyeing Industry jp 
Ohio and Indiana, 1934, 1935, and 1937 } 





Ohio Indiana 





Number of Percentage dis- Number of Percentage (j 


y es j igs : ° rs 
Hourly earning women ! tribution women ! tributi 


n 





1935 | 1937 | 1934 








1934 | 1935 | 1937 | 1934 











985 1937 | 1934 | 1935 | 1937 





All establishments reporting for any year 




















| 
Total eccecceccosescossesccooss-ce l, 273 l, 388 1, 889 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 212 255 428! 100. 0) 100. ( 1 
Under 35 cents.............- 620 55 81) 48.7) 4.0) 4.3) 146) 171] 247) 68.9) 67 
35 and under 40 cents__._.-- 286; 928) 929) 22.5) 66.9) 49.2] 35) 43) 71] 16.5) 16 
40 and under 50 cents_-.----- 204; 310) 671) 23.1) 22.3) 35.5) 24) 32) 83) 11.3) 12.5) 194 
50 cents and over_-_._-__---- 73 95} 208) 5.7) 6.9) 11.0 7 9 27 3.3) 3.5) 63 
Number of establishments__-__.- 114 ke A Se 32} 44 < ee |------|----- 






































ee ee eee aes 1, 247) 1, 246) 1, 395)100. 0|100. 0}100.0} 187} 193) 223) 100.0! 100.0. 100 
Under 35 cents.............. 614 47 45) 49.2) 3.8) 3.2) 121] 121) 115) 64.8) 62.7 
EP RS ee 97; 211 136} 7.8] 16.9} 9.7] 21 27 25} 11.2) 14.( ) 
Over 35 and under 40 cents. 180} 610} 506) 14.4] 49.0) 36.3 14 11 22 7.5) 5.7 ’ 
40 and under 50 cents. ____-. 283 287 544] 22.7] 23.0} 39.0 24 25 44; 12.8) 13.( 7 
50 cents and over____...._-- 73 91 164) 5.9] 7.3) 11.8 7 9 17 3.7 1.7 

Number of establishments--.-._- 106 106 c— ae ee oe 26 26 - — 



































1 Figures include only those for whom hours worked were reported. 


In Indiana nearly three-fifths of the women in the industry were still 
earning less than 35 cents an hour in April 1937, and the proportion of 
women in identical firms earning 40 cents and over had increased from 
16% percent in 1934 to only 27 percent in 1937. 

Comparison of men’s and women’s hourly earnings in identical firms 
in Ohio revealed that there was an increase over the 3 years of 7.( 
percent in men’s median earnings (from 48.8 to 52.5 cents) and of 14 
percent in women’s median earnings (from 35 to 40 cents). In Indiana 
the increase in men’s earnings was 19 percent (from 35.0 to 41.7 cents) 
and in women’s earnings it was 10 percent (from 30 to 33 cents). 
Thus, the report states, the minimum wage seems to have influenced 
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arms in Ohio to give woman employees a relatively larger increase than 
the men, Whereas in Indiana the men received the larger increases. 
Women in Ohio employed in the same occupations were, however, 
il] earning substantially less than men. 

Weekly hours and earnings.—Although the Ohio hour law limits the 
workweek of women to 50 hours, the minimum-wage order set no 
specific limit but required the payment of time and a half for all time 
over 48 hours worked by store clerks and over 40 hours worked by 
others. During busy months therefore, no attempt was made to limit 
hours. Only 18% percent of the women in Ohio worked as long as 48 
hours, however, as compared with 41 percent in Indiana, so that the 
minimum wage did prevent overlong hours for many women. 

During the 3-year period, week’s earnings of women in all the firms 
having records increased more than 20 percent and those of women in 
identical firms increased about 23 percent. These increases in week’s 
earnings compare with increases in Indiana of 10 and 16% percent, 
respectively. ‘The weekly minimum set in Ohio, it is concluded, 
evidently did not become the usual rate, as only 3 percent of the women 
earned that amount in both 1935 and 1937, and it did not become the 
maximum as three-fourths of all the woman workers earned more than 
$14 a week in 1937. Median week’s earnings of woman workers in 
the dry-cleaning and dyeing industry in Ohio and Indiana from 1934 
to 1937 are shown in table 2. 


Taste 2.—Week’s Earnings of Women in the Dry Cleaning and Dyeing Industry in 
Ohio and Indiana, 1934, 1935, and 1937 


























Ohio Indiana 

Week’ Number of Percentage Number of Percentage 

pees ceemtings women! distribution women ! distribution 
1934 | 1935 | 1937 | 1934! 1935] 1937} 1934 | 1935 | 1937 | 1934/| 1935 | 1937 
Average week’s earnings ?_._____ $13. 85/$15. 20/$16. 70).....}.....}....- $13. 15|$13. 70/$14. 50)____- oe Seen 
) ee 1, 556} 1, 600} 2, 150/100. 0) 100. 0)100. 0 351 437 890) 100. 0) 100. 0) 100. 0 
OO Ee 187 171 141; 12.0] 10.7) 6.6 48 57 116} 13.7) 13.0} 13.0 
$10 and under $12_._.._.___- 192 103 98} 12.4; 6.4) 4.5 70 74 110} 19.9} 16.9} 12.4 
$12 and under $14____._____- 443 248 179| 28.4) 15.5) 8.3 104 101 162} 29. 6} 23.1] 18.2 
a 35 53 70, 2.2) 3.3] 3.3 27 36 60} 7.7) 8.2) 6.7 
Over $14 and under $16____- 275 398 397) 17.7| 24.9} 18.5 65 86 158} 18. 5] 19.7] 17.8 
$16 and under $18__________- 196 311 486) 12.6) 19.4} 22.6 19 40 107; 5.4] 9.2) 12.0 
$18 and under $20__._....._- 113} 147] 375) 7.2] 9.2) 17.4 10 25 83} 2.8) 5.7) 9.3 
$20 and under $25__..._..__. 87 124 322} 5.6) 7.8) 15.0 5 13 78} 1.4) 3.0) &8 
$25 and over................ 28 45 82} 1.8] 2.8) 3.7 3 5 16} .9} 1.2) 1.8 









































' Figures relate only to those for whom earnings were reported. 
?The median or midpoint, with half the earnings below and half above the amount shown. 


Power-Laundry Industry 


_ About three-fourths of the employees in power laundries are engaged 
in actual laundering operations, but usually men and women do 
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distinctively different work, though there is an overlapping i) som, 
minor occupations. The women are engaged in ironing oper: tions 
and the men in washing operations and in collection and d. ivery 
The proportion of woman employees in identical establis)::en}; 
changed but little between 1933 and 1935, in both New York anq 
Pennsylvania, there being a decrease of only 1.6 points and 0.5 point 
respectively. Obviously, the report states, there was no shifting of 
employment between the sexes because of the minimum wave jy 
New York. 

Hourly earnings—The New York minimum-wage order {\r {hp 
laundry industry, which became effective October 2, 1933, arid niandg. 
tory August 6, 1934,” fixed a rate of 31 cents an hour in the New Yor 
City area and 27% cents an hour in the rest of the State for « wort 
week of 40 hours. Prior to the enforcement of the order, over four- 
fifths of the woman workers in the New York City area earned less 
than 31 cents an hour, and more than three-fourths of those in 2) 
other New York cities earned less than 27% cents. After 15 months 
operation of the minimum-wage order, 45 percent of the woman work- 
ers in the New York City area earned 35 cents an hour and 38 percent 
between 31 and 35 cents; 28 percent of those in the 21 other New York 
cities earned 27% cents and 45 percent earned between 27% and 3! 
cents. In Pennsylvania, where there was no minimum wage, §7 
percent of the woman employees in Philadelphia and 26 other cities 
earned less than 27% cents an hour in May 1933, and in November 
1935 there were still 71 and 76 percent, respectively, earning less than 
that amount, as compared with less than 1 percent in New York State. 
In table 3 is shown a distribution of the woman workers in New York 
and Pennsylvania power laundries by their hourly earnings in \ay 
and November 1933 and in November 1935. 


2A new order became effective March 14, 1938, and was made mandatory August 22, 1938, w! 
certain changes in rates. 
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qaste 3.—Hourly Earnings of Women in Power Laundries, in New York and Penn- 
Ome sylvania, 1933 and 1935 ' 




























































































Ons 
) 
ery Number of Percentage dis- Number of Percentage dis- 
ry. women ? tribution women 2 tribution 
ents 
and Hourly earnings No- | No- No- | No- No- | No- No- | No- 
: May | vem-| vem- |May/vem-|vem-| May | vem-| vem- | May|vem-/vem- 
int 1933 | ber | ber | 1933) ber | ber | 1933 | ber | ber | 1933) ber | ber 
) 1933 | 1935 1933 | 1935 1933 | 1935 1933 | 1935 
g of 
€ in New York State Pennsylvania 
the tal.- _ueene--------------| 3,171) 4, 505) 4, 549/100. 0}100. 0)100. 0} 2,314) 3, 214) 3, 118/100. 0/100. 0/100. 0 
U nder a 501 = '. et = 876 13 37| 37.8 41 12 
nda- 90 and under 25 cents. -..-.-.- 1, 260 res 39.7] 6.9}..... 581 44 461) 25.1) 1.3) 14.8 
25 and under 27% cents _ : 573 268 37; 18.1) 5.9 -8 562| 2, 536) 1,793) 24.3] 78.9) 57.5 
York a 2} 928) 348) .1) 20,6) 7.7|---.-. 4 = 3} 1.2 
Over 274% and under 31 
vork nhs. .civdamdladdesrecnntan 393} 1,050} 610) 12.4) 23.3) 13.4 171 349} 430) 7.4] 10.9) 18.8 
PO a ee 8 587} 1, 512 . 3} 13.0) 33.2 ll 23 ll 5 ae 4 
our- Over 31 and under 324 P 
5 ee ECE base 102 327 690} 3.2] 7.3) 15.2 40 53 71} 1.7) 1.6) 2.3 
less 324 and under 35 cents____- 133} 432] 682} 4.2} 9.6| 15.0/ 25] 84] 107] 1.1] 26| 3.4 
ii 35 and under 40 cents__..-..- 109} 320) 347) 3.4] 7.1) 7.6 36 73} 100) 1.6) 2.3) 3.5 
n 9] 40 cents and over......-...- 90 191 323) 2.8) 4.2) 7.1 12 30 62 5 9} 2.0 
Number of establishments . _...- 100 131 ee ee ae 65 87 a a 
iths 
ork- New York City area Philadelphia 
cent 
Y ork lett .:nccpitinnononenes 2, 079} 3, 217| 3, 302/100. 0)100. 0}100. 0} 1, 105) 1,636) 1, 542/100. 0]100. 0/100. 0 
Under 20 Gilitccceccaus-.- 1, 157 a ae * -: = 757 7 258} 68.5 . 5) 16.7 
(| 3] 25 and under 274% cents.__.- 324 167 1) 15.6] 5.2) (8) 208) 1, 293 834} 18.8] 79.0) 54.1 
0 27% and under 31 cents. ---.- 268} 1,061 46| 12.9) 33.0) 1.4 &8 263} 8.0] 12.2) 17.1 
. Qn Es eae ees 5 572) 1, 488 . 2} 17.8) 45.1 q 17 7 8} 1.0 -5 
ds Over 31 and under 35 cents_- 181 635) 1,243) 8.7) 19.7) 37.6 23 72 95} 2.1) 4.4) 6.2 
‘ities 35 and under 40 cents- -....- 76} 250) 266) 3.7) 7.8) 8.1 18 32 52} 1.6) 2.0) 3.4 
; 40 cents and over. __.......- 68 150} 258) 3.3) 4.7] 7.8 2 15 33 02 — = 
nber Number of establishments - - -_ -- 58 81 ae tet Oe oe 18 30 a a See 
than ° 
21 other New York localities 26 other Pennsylvania localities 
ate. 
! ork ee ee eee e 1, 092) 1, 288) 1, 247/100. 0|100. 0|100. 0} 1,209) 1, 578 1, 576|100. 0 100. 0) 100. 0 
\ J i > ee 158 . a 14.4 <a 360 12 11] 29.8 a of 
iy 20 and under 25 cents. ._-.-.-- 446 _, ee oan Be....- 340 38 229) 28.1; 2.4) 14.5 
25 and under 27% cents. ._.. 249 101 36) 22.8) 7.8) 2.9 354) 1,243) 959) 29.3) 78.8) 60.9 
it ES a ae 350} 348)....- Y & © & 4 ne 3} 15 
Over 27% and under 31 
a 127 567 564) 11.6) 44.0) 45.2 83 154 181} 6.9) 9.8) 11.5 
31 and under 40 cents. ._.--- 90; 209) 234) 8.2) 16.2) 18.8 62} 112) 144] 6.1) 7.1) 91 
40 cents and over. _.......-- 22 41 65} 2.0) 3.2) 5.2 10 15 29; +.8} 10) 18 
Number of establishments -- .- - - 42 50 EME EM 47 57 ES RR eee 









































‘New York establishments identical for November 1933 and November 1935. 
’ Figures relate only to those for whom hours were reported. 
' Less than 4 of 1 percent. 


Weekly hours and earnings—The minimum-wage order for the 
power-laundry industry in New York State specified that time and 
i half should be paid for all time worked after 45 hours a week. 
Before the wage order became effective 48 percent of the woman 
laundry operatives in New York City worked 46 hours or longer, as 
compared with 12 percent in 1935. In 21 other New York cities, 27 
percent of the women worked at least 46 hours in 1933 as against 10 
percent in 1935. In Pennsylvania, which permitted a 54-hour week, 
only 13 percent of the women worked as long as 46 hours in November 
1935 but undertime was more of a problem in this State than overtime. 
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Average week’s earnings in New York City increased from §1| 1) 
prior to the minimum-wage order to $13.50 15 months after the order 
became mandatory, and in 21 other cities in the State the increage 
was from $9.30 to $11.85 in the same period. Pennsylvania laundry 
women earned $2.20 less in 1933 than those in New York and $2.59 
less in 1935. 

The effect of overtime rates is apparent, it is stated, from the fae; 
that the average week’s earnings of the women in the New Yor 
City area who worked 46 hours or longer in 1935 were $15.30 and in 
other New York cities $13.70, while in Philadelphia the women 
averaged but $12.20 and in other parts of the State $12.40 for 4¢ 
hours or longer. 

Table 4 shows the average week’s earnings of women in power 
laundries in New York and Pennsylvania, and a distribution of the 
women according to classified earnings. 


TaBLe 4.—Week’s Earnings of Women in Power Laundries in New York and Penn. 
sylvania, 1933 and 1935 





































































































Number of Percentage Number of Percentage 
women ! distribution women ! distribution 
Week’s earnings No- | No- No- | No- No- | No- No-| Noe 
May | vem-| vem-|Mayjvem-jvem-| May | vem- | vem-|May/vem-|vem- 
1933 | ber | ber {1933 | ber | ber | 1933 | ber | ber | 1933) ber | ber 
1933 | 1935 1933 | 1935 1933 | 1935 1933 | 1935 
New York (131 laundries) Pennsylvania (116 laundries 
Average week’s earnings ?_...__- $10. 60/$12. 00/$13. 15|_..._|_....]...-- $8. 40/$10. 40/$10. 65)... --|..- |. 
re oe 4, 383| 4, 554] 4, 552/100. 01100. 0/100. 0} 4, 348), 4, 346] 4, 474/100. 0! 100. 0/100. 0 
RSS SE Ram Re 197 130 71) 4.5) 2.9) 1.6 621 183 161) 14. 3} 4.2) 3.¢ 
$5, and under $10__...-_-_-- 1, 641 758} 316) 37.4] 16.6) 6.9) 2,359] 1, 636) 1,466) 54.3) 37.6) 32.8 
$10, and under $11___..__-_- 593 524 162} 13. 5] 11.5) 3.6 460 903 915) 10.6) 20.8) 20.5 
$11, and under $12_.._....-. 491 861 541} 11. 2} 18.9) 11.9 348 927 747) 8.0) 21.3) 16.7 
$12, and under $13..._..-.-- 449) 1,142} 1,032) 10. 2) 25.1) 22.7 230 305 603} 5.3) 7.0) 11.2 
$13, and under $14_____---.- 338 446) 1,099) 7.7) 9.8) 24.1 106 131 212} 2.4) 3.0) 47 
$14, and under $15. _._..._-- 242 255 592} 5.5) 5.6) 13.0 75 87 156} 1.7) 2.0) 3.5 
ee icine 432] 438} 739] 9.9] 9.6] 16.2) 149] 174] 314] 3.4] 4 0| 7 
New York City area (81 laundries) Philadelphia (50 laundries 
Average week’s earnings ?______- $11. 10}$12. 251$13. 50} .....].....]..... $8. 65 |$10. 65/$10. 90) __._- seose|aoces 
DD ii neicidicticiecsuce 3, 114] 3, 266] 3, 305/100. 0/100. 0/100. 0| 2, 434] 2, 451] 2, 536{100. 0/100. 0/100. 
ee 124 87 44; 4.0) 2.7) 1.3 347 88 87| 14.3) 3.6) 3.4 
$5, and under $10__.._..---. 951 553 155} 30.5) 16.9) 4.7) 1, 257 758 740) 51.6) 30.9) 29.2 
$10, and under $11..._._.... 452) 372 87| 14.5) 11.4) 2.6) 291) 674) 603) 12.0) 23.4) 19.5 
$11, and under $12_____...-- 377 412 115} 12.1) 12.6) 3.5 208 611 454! 8.5) 24.9) 17.9 
$12, and under $13__._..---- 345 890 775) 11.1] 27.3} 23.4 149 188} 329) 6.1) 7. 7| 13. ( 
$13, and under $14____._-_.- 286] 375] 982] 9.2] 11.5) 29.7) 63} 83] 136) 2.6) 3.4) 54 
$14, and under $15-_-.-_--...-- 209 218 519] 6.7] 6.7) 15.7 39 41 99} 1.6) 1.7) 3.9 
ee aa 370 359 628} 11.9) 11.0} 19.0 80 108 188} 3.3 4.4) ‘4 
21 other New York localities 26 other Pennsylvania localities 
(50 laundries) (66 laundries) 
Average week’s earnings ?__...-.- $9. 30/$11. 55/$11. 85).....|_....]-...- $8. 20) $9. 90/$10. 40)... -- -----|----- 
, 0 Es ha ee em) s 1, 269) 1, 288] 1, 247/100. 0/100. 0/100. 0 1,914 1, 895} 1, 938/100. 0) 100. ()) 100.0 
Pie Gees ee 73 43 27; 5.8| 3.3) 2.2) 274 95 74| 14.3) 5.0) 8 
$5, and under $10_.......--- 690 205 161} 54.4] 15.9] 12.9) 1,102 878} 726) 57.6 46 0} 2.9 
$10, and under $11__....._.- 141] 152} 75] 11.1] 11.8] 6.0} 169} 329) 412} 8.8) 17.4) 21.5 
$11, and under $12___..__--- 114 449 426| 9.0) 34.9) 34,2 140 316 293) 7.3) 16.7) 15.1 
$12, and under $13_____-__-- 104 252 257| 8.2) 19.6] 20.6 81 117 174) 4.2) 6.2) 9. v 
$13, and under $14_.___-_._- 52 71 117; 4.1) 5&5) 9.4 43 48 76) 2.2) 2.5) 44 
$14, and under $15...--..... 33] 9387] 73] 2.6) 2.9) 5.9 36} 46 67) 1.9) 2.4) 29 
SC Ee 62} . 79} 111) 4.9] 6.1) 8.9) 69) 66) 126) 3.6) 3.5) 6° 
































1. Figures relate a to those for whom earnings were reported. 
2 The median or midpoint, with half the earnings below and half above the amount shown. 
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WAGES AND HOURS OF UNION STREET-RAILWAY 
EMPLOYEES, 1938 























THE average hourly wage rate for union motormen, conductors, and 
bus operators ? advanced 2.9 percent between May 15, 1937, and 
June 1, 1938.2, The average rate of all the union members for whom 
reports were received in both years was 73.3 cents per hour in 1937 
and 75.5 cents in 1938. 

The index of hourly wage rates, based on 1929 as 100, advanced 
from 105.3 in 1937 to 108.3 in 1938. The current advance in the 
index of union wage rates is a continuation of the upward trend which 
began in 1935. The decline following 1931 carried the index to its 
lowest point (96.1) in 1934. The present index represents an advance 
of 12.7 percent above the 1934 low point. 


Taste 1.—Indexes of Union Hourly Wage Rates of Street-Railway Motormen, Con- 
ductors, and Bus Drivers, 1929 to 1938 
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Year Index Year Index 
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' Not available. 


The distribution of the membership according to wage rates is shown 
in table 2. In both 1937 and 1938 the largest group of members had 
ates between 70 and 80 cents per hour. The proportion in this classi- 
fication declined from 52.9 percent of the total membership in 1937 
0 42.5 percent in 1938. The proportion having rates of 80 cents and 


' Motormen, conductors, and bus operators on city and city-suburban lines operated by the same com- 
pany. 

’ This study is one of a series of annual surveys started in 1921. In 1938, effective uniou scales for street- 
Tailway employees were reported in 53 of the 72 cities visited by the Bureau’s agents. All of the averages, 
index numbers, and comparisons presented in the text have been based upon schedules showing rates in 
both years for the same occupations. These quotations cover 50,316 members. Additional reports were 
received for 14,792 members for whom no comparable 1937 rates were shown. The average 1938 rate for the 
tatire 65,108 members reported was 75.2 cents per hour. The weights used in computing the averages and 
the current index numbers are the number of members reported for 1938. 
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higher, however, increased from 14.5 percent in 1937 to 37 per-ont t 
1938. 
TaBLE 2.—Distribution of Union Street-Railway Employees, by Hourly Rate 
June 1, 1938, and May 15, 1937 
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Percent of members whose rates were— 












40 and under 50 cents_................_.-_- 0.3 0.2 
50 and under 60 cents...................... 2.1 4.0 
60 and under 70 cents...................... 18. J 28. 4 
70 and under 80 cents_..................._.] 42.5 52.9 
op Gee Wier we Gees... .................-. 33.3 10.9 
| a ee 3.7 3.6 














Rate increases between May 15, 1937, and June 1, 1938, were 
reported in 132 quotations received from 24 cities. These quotations 
covered 67.8 percent of the membership for whom rates for both years 
were reported. Only 6 rates were shown as having been decreased 
during the year. These decreases were in 2 cities and applied to 2.3 
percent of the membership. Nearly 30 percent of the membership 
had no change in their rates. 

A majority of the changes, affecting 54.7 percent of the member- 
ship, were increases of 2 to 6 percent. There were 42 increases of 2 
to 4 percent; 28 of 4 to 6 percent; 21 of 6 to 8 percent; 13 of & to 10 
percent; and 24 of over 10 percent. 

Five of the decreases, which affected 2.2 percent of the member- 
ship, were 12 to 16 percent deductions in rates over the preceding 
year. The other decrease, amounting to 9.4 percent, applied to only 
0.1 percent of the membership. 





















Tasie 3.—Number of Changes in Union Wage Rates and Percent of Members A fected 
by Each Percent of Change, June 1, 1938, Compared With May 15, 1937 
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12 and less than 14 percent........_._-. 6 Ei Asaandeddedadl 4.1 2. 2 

14 and less than 16 percent_........._- s e Dxaiendetidsnne 4 (1) 

16 percent and over.................-. ee ee Ree, | 




























1 Less than Me of 1 percent. 
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Wages and Hours of Labor 
Hours per Day and Week 


Because of the impracticability of adjusting transportation work to 
, fixed scale of daily hours, few of the street-railway or bus operators’ 
reements attempt to specify the exact hours of work. A definite 
maximum is sometimes provided, but generally the workday specified 
‘; merely considered the ideal to be approximated as nearly as pos- 
sible in the creation of ‘“‘runs.”’ A great majority of the agreements 
establish 8 hours as the basic day, although 8%- and 9%-hour days are 
frequently provided. In a few cases the desirable number of hours is 
set as low as 6 per day. 

The agreements recognize that there are wide variations in the de- 
mand for transportation at different hours of the day. The agree- 
ments, therefore, permit the creation of some “runs’’ composed of 
two or more short daily assignments between which there may be 
several hours for which the employees are not paid. This privilege 
is generally limited by the requirement that a majority of the ‘“runs”’ 
shall be “straight”’ and that the day’s “split runs” must be completed 
within a specified number of hours. The maximum spread permitted 
ranges as high as 15 hours in some cases, although 13% hours is most 
commonly specified. 

The usual workweek is 6 days, but a number of agreements specify 


5 days. In a few instances it is provided that each operator shall 
have 1 day off in every 8. 























Pay for Overtime and Extra Work 


Overtime, for which a penalty rate is paid, is generally defined in 
the agreements as applying only to work in addition to the regularly 
assigned runs. Extra time required to complete a regular run because 
of blockades on the line resulting from fires, storms, floods, etc., is 
commonly paid for at the regular rate, although in a few cases a 
penalty rate applies after a specified number of hours regardless of 
the cause. 

Under ordinary circumstances all work not included in regular 
assignments is reserved for men on the “extra board.” In a few in- 
stances men who hold regular runs are permitted to register their de- 
sire for additional work, but may be given such assignments only 
after all of the extra men have been put to work. Such assignments 
are paid at the regular rate. In emergencies, however, a regular 
operator may be given additional work for which he has expressed 
no desire, in which case he is paid the penalty rate. 

The penalty rate provided for overtime is time and one-half in all 
but a few instances. A small number of agreements specify time and 
one-fourth or some specific monetary bonus. 
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Because uninterrupted streetcar and bus service requires tha} 
supply of extra or substitute employees be constantly on call, sy¢) 
workers are usually required to report periodically during the day 
These workers are paid for the actual hours worked, subject to , 
minimum which ranges from 1 hour’s pay for each report io ¢]] 
per month. 

Other types of pay provisions establish pay, at the usual rate, fo, 
time spent waiting for repairs, answering complaints, making oy} 
reports, etc. Somewhat higher rates are established in most casog 
for work with snow equipment or on routes involving delivery of 
newspapers, and for time spent instructing new employees. If , 
employee is temporarily transferred to a new job, he is paid the hich 
of the two job rates. 


Holidays and Vacations 


Holidays are not usually observed in streetcar and bus operations 
although generally service is reduced to the Sunday schedule whiet 
restricts the amount of work available on those days. The desig 
nation of the employees who shall be off on Sunday is established jy 
the selection of “‘runs.’”” When holidays occur during the week it | 
customary to allow time off, first, to those for whom the holiday 
happens to be the regularly scheduled rest day, and then to those wh 
have requested time off, either in the order of their requests or on : 
seniority basis. 

A number of the agreements provide for 1 week’s vacation with pay 
for all employees having a year’s service. In a very few instances: 
weeks are allowed. Generally it is specified that the allowed vaca 
tion must be taken and may not be accumulated. 

Provisions for leave without pay are very common. The right ti 
such leave is usually restricted in respect to the time desired and 
according to the number of employees requesting leave at the same 
time, the decision being left with the company. Nearly all the agree 
ments, however, specifically provide that members who are elected t 
union offices, appointed to committees, or named as delegates to unio 
conventions shall be granted such leave as the performance of theif 
duties may require, with full reinstatement upon their return to work 


Employment Provisions 


Only a minority of the agreements call for a closed shop. Whe 
union membership is required, it applies only to employees who hav 
completed the probationary employment, usually 90 days. Most 0 
the agreements which require union membership provide that membe 
suspended or expelled by the union must be discharged from thi 
service. 
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Only a few of the agreements provide for the collection of union 
jues and assessments by the company. A considerable number, 
however, specifically provide that union representatives may be 
present at the barn on pay days for the purpose of making collections. 

Many agreements provide that the union may set up a bulletin 
board in each barn for the purpose of displaying announcements of 
interest to its members. In the Chicago and Cincinnati agreements 
it is provided that the companies shall maintain for each regular 
employee a $1,000 life-insurance policy. In addition, the Chicago 
companies provide health insurance paying $20 per week during 
illness. 

The regulations concerning the assignment of runs form one of the 
most important sections in the streetcar and bus operators’ contracts. 
These regulations vary slightly from city to city, but are almost 
invariably stated with considerable detail in the agreements. In 
general, the method to be followed requires the company to publish 
periodically (from two to four times a year) a list of the regular 
“runs” with their schedules. The regular employees are then per- 
mitted to register their preferences and the assignments are made on 
the combined basis of seniority and personal preference. The same 
system is used in the assignment of new jobs established when one 
type of service is abandoned for another. 

Seniority likewise governs in lay-off, reemployment, and promotion. 
The unit of seniority varies from a rating by department to a company- 
wide standing. The right of transfer, however, usually results in 
seniority standing according to length of service with the company 
rather than in a particular branch or department. 

A specified period of notice is usually required before lay-offs go into 
effect. Similar notice of intention to reemploy must be given before 
an employee can be considered as resigning from the service and 
forfeiting his seniority rights if he does not answer the call. Occa- 
sionally a time limit of 1 or 2 years is set as the period of lay-off during 
which a worker’s seniority status remains intact. This limitation also 
applies to workers on lay-off due to disability. Promotions are made 
in accordance with seniority, unless an employee is not considered 
qualified. The possibility of abuse in making such exceptions to the 
seniority rule is curtailed by requirements for notification of vacancies 
before they are permanently filled, for written statement of reasons if 
seniority is not observed, or for the granting of a trial on the job to 
the senior employee. 
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TaBLe 4.—Union Rates of Wages of Street-Railway Employees, May 15, 1937 
June 1, 1938, by Cities 








City and classification 












Rates of wages 





per hour 
June 1, | May 15, 
1938 1937 


City and classification 





Atlanta, Ga. 


2-man cars or feeder bus lines: 
First 9 months 
10-18 months 








Se ee 








l-man cars: 
ae © I. .c. .cnccuccee 
Be GI, 6c. ccccccnces 
After 18 months 

Bus drivers: 
First 9 months. ._...._.._.. 
EATS 
After 18 months 













Birmingham, Ala. 









2-man cars: 
Tee 
Second year 
«ss: -_ Seana 

l-man cars and bus drivers: 
(SR 
Second year 
Wen dtirnetinehasees 


Boston, Mass. 


Surface lines: 
2-man Cars: 
First 3 months________. 
4-12 months 
Afte 
l-man cars and bus drivers. 
Rapid transit lines: 
Motormen: After 1 year___- 
Guards: 
First 3 months 
4-12 months 
After 1 year 
































Butte, Mont. 






Bus drivers 









Charleston, S. C. 





Bus drivers: 
First 3 months...........-- 
4-12 months 
After 1 year 





eee 








Chicago, Ill. 


Surface lines: 
2-man cars: 
First 3 months 
4-12 months 
/ j\ 2a 
| ae 


Gas or trolley. ............. 
Night, gas or trolley.......- 





. 565 
. 585 

615 
. 615 


. 635 
- 665 


. 580 
. 640 


. 830 


. 640 
. 780 


- 525 
- 565 





$0. 535 $0. 500 
. 585 550 
-615 . 580 
. 605 . 570 
. 655 . §20 
. 685 . 650 
. 605 . 520 
. 655 . 570 
. 685 . 600 


. 565 
. 585 
. 615 


. 615 
- 635 
. 665 


. 550 
. 610 
. 750 


- 610 
. 750 


. 525 
. 545 











Chicago, IU.—Continued 


Elevated lines: 
Conductors (regular) 
Motormen: 

First 3 months (extra) - 
4-12 months (extra) _- 
After 1 year (regular or 
a a lo darian 
Guards (extra): 
First 3 months_______-- 
4-12 months. ____- ae 
| aaa 
Guards (regular) 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


2-man cars: 
mee o meee... ......-... 
4-12 months_______- ese 
After 1 year 
l-man cars: 
First 3 months______.____-- 
OS Sea 


Cleveland, Ohio 


2-man cars: 
First 3 months___._.______- 
4-12 months 
aaa 

l-man operators collecting fares: 
First 3 months______._____. 
OO SE 
_ .) eae 


Columbus, Ohio 


2-man cars: 
Virst 3 montis... .......... 
4-12 months..___. 
Cg 
l-man cars and class A bus 
drivers: 
First 3 months.___._____.__- 
Sf en 
aia 
Class B bus drivers: 
mes @ meomens.. . ........... 
4-12 months__..__...______. 
(6g) 
Class C bus drivers: 
Duet 3 months. ............ 
Sa 
=> 


Davenport, Iowa 
(See Rock Island (I11.) district.) 


Dayton, Ohio 
Motormen: 
First 3 months___.......__- 
RSE Se 
it | ee 





| 





| 
| 
i 
| 
| 





Rates of 1 


per | 





June 1, 
1938 


. 748 


. §20 
. 650 
. 670 


. 690 
. 720 
. 740 
. 740 


. 490 
. 520 
. 540 


. 570 
. 600 
. 620 


. 540 
. 570 
. 590 


. 490 
. 520 
. 540 


B82 


The rates per hour in force on June 1, 1938, and May 15, 1937, j; 
each city are shown in the following table. 
since the hours of work are irregular, depending upon the “run.” 





) 


Hours are not civey 


) 








s and 





$0. 736 








ysl 


AK 


A2 


TABLE ° 


City 


——— 
_ 


Dayto 


Operato 
Lines): 
Mot 
Elec! 


9-man Ca 
|-man ca 
Firs! 
4-12 
13-1! 
19-2 


Afte 
] 


]-man Cc 
Firs 
4-12 
Aft 


2-man ¢ 
Fir: 
7-1! 
Aft 
Ow 
|-man ¢ 
Fir 
7-1 
Aft 
Ov 
Bus dr 


Bus d 





/, in 
ven, 


, and 


5st 


Ay 
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Taste 4.—Union Rates of Wages of Street-Railway Employees, May 15, 1937, and 
June 1, 1938, by Cities—Continued 





Rates of wages 





Rates of wages 
































per hour per hour 
City and classification City and classification 
June 1, | May 15, June 1, | May 15, 
1938 1937 1938 1937 
Dayton,{Ohio—Continued Little Rock, Ark.—Continued 
Operators (Hamilton City North Little Rock Division: 
" Lines): l-man cars and bus drivers: 
Motor coach..............- $0. 480 $0. 560 First 6 months--_...._- $0. 420 $0. 400 
ee ee . 480 . 530 7-12 months............ . 450 . 410 
Second year......-..... . 480 - 420 
Denver, Colo. Po dg) ee . 500 . 450 
9-man CarS......--.-.-.-------- . 615 615 Los Angeles, Calif. 
|-man cars and bus drivers 
Fisst 3 months. .........- . | =r 2-man cars: 
“SS . |) eae a |) 
13-18 months............_- . 4 re Co, . | ee 
19-24 months._......___. .. | Saare Sy ee | se 
After 2 years (regular) . . 665 . 665 || l-man cars and motor coaches: 
eae . ) 
Des Moines, Iowa PS ee | aa 
Interurban lines: 
|-man cars and bus drivers: a A ee | = 
First 3 months_-__- . 625 . 611 BEET Bi chneecdksekscce a 
4-12 months.......- . 655 . 640 Single track after 2 years__. . | ae 
After 1 year. .....-.- . 700 . 683 
Madison, Wis. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Bus drivers: 
2-man cars: yo 4) 1,510 . 500 
First 6 months__.__. > - are 4 ee 1, 540 . 530 
7-12 months.......__. ‘ +. | eos 13-18 months__-.--- was ieae 1, 560 . 550 
 )) ae a . 810 . 780 After 18 months. .___- siaialbginia 1, 580 . 570 
ae ‘|, 
|-man cars: Manchester, N. H. 
First 6 months______. P >. | ee 
7-12 months......._.. E . ) eee l-man cars: 
After 1 year._...._._. . 860 830 Piet 3 months............. . 550 5A) 
aa aa | ee fh . 610 610 
Bus drivers......... : “S . 860 830 After 1 year. -..-.. sneniiiennade’ . 670 670 
i ee (a 
Duluth, Minn. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
l-man cars and bus drivers: 
First year...... 2 l-man cars and bus drivers: 
. = . (ae eee . 575 . 575 
Po ee . 610 ar OE EE . 625 . 625 
i Se . 675 . 675 
Erie, Pa. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Bus drivers: 
First 3 months____.. c . 580 . 580 || 2-man cars: 
EI RRS . 630 . 630 a =e . 670 . 580 
ee . 660 . 660 0 err . 690 . 600 
| .710 . 620 
Grand Rapids, Mich. | | . 730 . 640 
; l-man cars and bus drivers: 
ccc anencoe 550 500 aE . 720 . 630 
; PPh cacesncecasuns . 740 . 650 
Indianapolis, Ind. ientntgdeachacdin . 760 . 670 
Pg eee . 780 . 690 
|-man cars and bus drivers: 
= a . 580 . 550 Minneapolis, Minn. 
Second yeur................ . 600 . 560 
Third a. . 620 . 570 -— = = _ 
ft 0 Se . 5 o§ 
er3 years................ - 650 - 580 Cee . 620 . 590 
Little Rock, Ark. Tame F00t......-....--.... . 650 . 620 
F l-man cars and bus drivers: 
1-Man cars and bus drivers: REESE . 640 . 600 
First®6 months__.....__.___ 440 . 400 Second year. ..............- . 670 . 630 
eee . 460 420 EE Ba ce cesedensccens . 710 . 670 
Second year................ 4 . 450 , 
rhird oo et aa % a . 480 Moline, Ill. 
After 3 years................ . 580 . 540 || (See Rock Island (IIl.) district. 


' | cent per hour increase Dec. 1, 1938. 
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City and classification 


Rates of wages 
per hour 









June 1, 


1938 


May 15, 
1937 


City and classification 





Newark, N. J. 


l-man cars and bus drivers: 
First 3 months. _._______- io 
0 
Fo eee 


New Haven, Conn. 


2-man Cars: 
First 3 months...___._.___- 
EERIE 
After 1 year 

l-man Cars: 
aes 2 eee. . ........... 
rE a ccsceccnnccccc. 
SE etidiiachiceniaca xs 

ee 


New Orleans, La. 


Bus drivers: 
ae e pees... .... «<<<... 
O-53 weemens..........<- oe 
13-18 montis ............... 
| ie a 2 
25-30 months. -........_...-.- 
After 30 months_....._____- 
New York, N. Y. 
Surface lines: 
3d Ave. Railway System: 
First 3 months 
4 to 12 months_________. 
Second year............ 
eae 
Fourth year__.......... 
ky, 
After 9 years 
Brooklyn lines: 
First 6 months________- 
6 to 12 months-_______- 
13 to 18 months________- 
19 to 21 months________- 
22 to 24 months________- 
, | ee 
Pourtn year............ 
> 
After 5 years.__...._.- 
Subway and elevated lines: 
Interboro Rapid Transit: 
Motormen: 


After 2 years._..... 
Yard motormen: 

> 

After 1 year..-..... 
Conductors: 

First 2 years_......- 

> Ul 
Conductors, M. U.D.C.:3 

First 2 years........ 

After 2 years. .-.... 
Trainmen: 











$0. 610 
. 630 


. 650 


. 530 
- 560 
. 600 


. 600 
. 630 
. 670 
. 670 


. 400 
. 410 


‘430 
440 
‘450 


. 640 


. 659 
. 690 


. 648 
. 668 


. 668 
. 689 


. 574 
. 583 
. 619 


- 504 
. 605 
- 641 


$0. 610 
. 630 
. 650 





















New York, N. Y.—Continued 


Subway and elevated lines- 
Continued. 
Trainmen: 
First 2 years._...._. 
Third year 
Fourth year. _.____- 
Fifth year._......__| 
After 5 years... -..-- 
B. M. T. lines: 
Operators (1-man Cars): | 
>) eee 
Second year ____. : 
After 2 years... .__| 
Bus lines: 
Avenue B and East Broad- 
way Transit Co.: 
First 6 months_ 
7 to 12 months 
Second year........__. 
| TTT 
Fourth year........_-_. 
After 4 years_...._.___- 
Brooklyn Bus Corporation: | 
i a | 
13 to 15 months____-_- 
16 to 18 months______ 
19 to 24 months_____ 
Third year_____- 
Fourth year__--- oe 
Fifth year...........___| 
After 5 years_____- 
Fifth Avenue Coach Co.: 
Drivers: 
vues yeer......... 
Second year_._____ 
Third year..__.__.- 
Fourth year______- 
After 4 years______ 
Conductors: 
First year_______- 
Second year___.____ 
ee FeOr....«.... 
Fourth year._..___- 
After 4 years.______ 
Green Lines, North Shore Bus 
Line Co., Schenck Transpor- 
tation Co., Tri-Boro Coach 
Corporation, Z. and M. 
Coach Co.: 
| 
Second year 
| ee 
TS 
 _ a 
N. Y. Omnibus Co.: 
First 6 months_._--__..___- 
7 to 12 months_......._____- 





ET 
incerta re és 
Third Avenue Railway System: 
First 3 months.._.._.._..-- 
rh 8 § eae 
Second year_...____- bed aa’ 
_, | Se 
 —» | sears 
5 to 9 years._.......- ere 
Py errr 





? Starting July 1, 1938, the 76-cent rate applies after 5 years’ service. 


3 Multiple unit door control. 








Het 





and 


TsBLE 4 


City : 


_ 
New Yor’ 


staten Isle 

~~ First 3 
4to 61 
7to 12 
13 to 1 
18 to 3 
31 to 4 
After ‘ 

Triangle I 
First | 
Secon 
Third 
Fourt 
After 


Okle 


}-man car 
First | 
7-12 0 
Secon 
After 

Interurba 


9.man Cal 
First 
Secor 
After 
l-man ¢ 
men; &! 
First 
Secor 
After 


]-man ca 
First 
Seco 
After 


l-man es 
Firs 
4-12 
Afte 
Bus driv 
Firs 
4-12 
Seco 
Afte 


l-man ¢: 


l-man c: 
Firs 
4-12 
Aft 

Interur' 


Union 
drive: 
Fir: 
4-1! 
Aft 
475 Ct 
hlle 
$0.7 
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qiste 4.—Union Rates of Wages of Street-Railway Employees, May 15, 1937, and 



































» and 
June 1, 1938, by Cities—Continued 
— ——eeE—— 
= Rates of wages Rates of wages 
vai per hour per hour 
‘ City and classification City and classification 
June 1, | May 15, June 1, | May 15, 
M 1938 1937 1938 1937 
—- = 
New York, N. ¥.—Continued Providence, R. I.—Continued 
siaten Island Bus Co.: Union B. Bus drivers: 
~ First 3 months. .......-...- $0. 550 $0. 550 First 6 months............. | eee 
wT) . 575 . 575 i ee 7. ee 
7to 12 months.............. . 600 . 600 | . | 
13 to 18 momtne............. . 625 . 625 ge ee nie . | ae 
18 to 90 GNI ce casa. cou . 650 . 650 
31 to 42 months........-.... . 675 . 675 Rochester, N.Y. 
After 42 —. iasanorene . 700 . 700 , 
iangle Bus Corporation: -man cars: 
ag seen 480 480 First 3 months__....._.._- .640 | $0. 640 
Geen FORE cccecccecen--ce . 500 . 500 4-12 months. ...........-.... - 660 . 660 
2 . 530 . 530 4) ee . 680 - 680 
3 . 540 pe I oc emeacecsceccces . 680 . 680 
Aller 4 bctedceenccnss . 580 . 580 || 2-man subway cars_.-_..---_-__. . 650 650 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Rock Island (Ill.) district 
” |man cars and bus drivers: 1-man cars and bus drivers: 
ay 8 — ene ° —~ : = First 6 months_-_..........- . 610 . 590 
a ~~ yaar cape 7-0 * oon 7-12 months_..............- . 630 . 610 
DRS FUME weececnencocnees > — After 1 year__._- TRS . 650 . 630 
BEE De neacdetcnscecs a 560 
Interurban. ..... ipecbonbeeseuna . 750 . 570 St. Louis, Mo. 
| 
Peoria, Ill. $-man cars: | 
9-man cars: First 6 months. -.-......._. . 540 - 20 
oe . 610 . 560 c-. re . 600 . 580 
kh i oo . 630 . 580 So ON ae . 660 - 640 
Fe Sa . 650 . 600 After 18 months_____...___- .710 . 690 
lman cars; trackless trolley l-man cars and bus drivers: 
men; and bus drivers: Pieces 6 meomtne.............. . 610 . 590 
i, § “a . 660 . 610 |) se . 670 . 650 
POE SE ccnsiendecéantn . 680 . 630 ea a . 710 
| 0 ee . 700 . 650 After 18 months__.._.__._- . 780 sa 
Phoeniz, Ariz. St. Paul, Minn. | 
l-man cars and bus drivers: 2-man cars: 
Fee Sn nen ccacen 4 688 . 688 i A See ad | 590 . 560 
te ie 4,700 . 688 CE | . 620 . 590 
| 4.715 . 688 | Saas . 650 . 620 
l-man cars and bus drivers: 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Ss . 640 . 600 
Iman cars: Second year.....-.--.--.-- . 670 - 630 
First 3 months_............|  .810 810 Third year....---.--..-- | - 710 » 60 
~19 
PP dpe a 4 Salt Lake City, Utah 
Bus drivers: 1-man cars and bus drivers: 
First 3 monthe............. . 620 . 630 7 re . 520 . 520 
y 0 recncccwccces . 740 . 740 |.) Oa . 600 . 600 
ny a . 770 . 770 
6K BERET Bas adecncsn+ces- 780 . 780 San Antonio, Tez. 
‘ = Portland, Maine of eee 6, 720 . 720 
of ’ 
l-man cars... 650 650 San Francisco, Calif. 
2-man cars: 
Portland, Oreg. First 6 ~~ yy Rieousatebien . 600 . 575 
l-man cs : : ea, - 625 - 600 
inne co 7. 13-18 months_.--------- == 650} 625 
4-12 months — 5 a: " 810 19-30 months Seeceecuvceccesce e 675 . 650 
eS aaa 5 720 * 830 After 30 months. _.........- . 700 . 675 
~ ~S o> . a eR er 5. 690 * goo || }-man cars and bus drivers: 
[o> es ; ee . 675 . 650 
oviden SE . 700 - 675 
Uni ” ce, R. I. Epis MAOMEN......~......... . 725 . 700 
nion A. l-man cars and bus 19-30 months__.....___._._- . 750 . 725 
drivers: After 30 months._.._._._..- .775 . 750 
First 3 months__..........- . 690 . 670 || Municipal lines: 
4-12 months_.............. . 720 . 700 re . 750 . 750 
BIE thinaancoscesce . 740 . 720 Motor coach drivers....___- . 800 . 800 


15 cents per hour for all classifications after July 1, 1938. 
\l cents per hour increase Oct. 1, 1938. 


* 90.745 after July 1, 1938. 
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June 1, 1938, by Cities—Continued 





— 
%t, and 
















| 
Rates of wages Rate 
per hour 


City and classification City and classification 













June 1, May 15, | May 1: 
1938 1937 07” 
















Scranton, Pa. Washington, D. C. 


ened $0. 710 $0. 710 || 2-man cars: 





l-man cars and bus drivers 




























First 3 months---........_. $0.610 | gp gy 
Seattle, Wash. =e . 650 Br) 
6: Sa 671 p= 
2-man cars: se : 67 
Operators or gripmen_____-- . 860 810 se a drivers: : 
i ei aE . 800 en. rrr ps6 65 
_ - 4-12 months. ............... . 72 =o 
= After 1 year 74 74 
Regular operators__.._....- . 860 —— eee eENr arene <— 14 
Extra operators: , 
First 6 months......... 750 |........- Worcester, Mass. 
yo gpm ot ees oo nie ian l-man cars and bus drivers: 
a eee  * ae $00 First 3 months_..........-- 640 | 6 
See car . , G-B8 MRM. cnc cncnccccss.. . 690 671) 
South Bend, Ind. BEE 6 Fe censcccccsccce. . 74 72 
1-man cars and bus drivers_.-__- . 550 . §25 York, Pa. 
Springfield, Mass. l-man cars and bus drivers: 
; RT TD . 560 | 560) 
l-man cars: Ro oe 
First 3 months.__.........- . 620 . 620 Second year. .-..-.--.-.-... ° O10 570 
4-12 month - Third year ee eeecceosocococes « O30 5x() 
i itdhicictiin eritagtlecietbaaa . 670 . 670 - : 
J Sa . 590 5 
ga .710 .710 Fifth year B00 
LS NC .710 . 710 FOR cccesecescoonnowen = mn 
Toledo, Ohio Youngstown, Ohio 
l-man cars and bus drivers: l-man cars and bus drivers: 
Fires G6 months.............. . 620 . 620 Fisst 3 mouths............. . 650 . 530 
0) PSEA ET ae . 640 . 640 ees . 700 62 
[oO eae . 670 . 670 SIS . 750 660 





















WAGES AND HOURS IN MANUFACTURE OF DRUGS 
AND TOILET PREPARATIONS, 1938 





IN THE drug-manufacturing industry median hourly earnings in 1938 
amounted to 55.3 cents and in the branch of the toilet preparation in- 
dustry covered ' they were 47.5 cents; this was disclosed in a survey 
by the United States Women’s Bureau of wages and hours in these 
industries. The survey was preliminary to proceedings to assist the 
Secretary of Labor in determining the prevailing minimum wages in 
such industries under the Public Contracts Act, and covered 12,486 
regular employees in 220 establishments.? These figures included 
11,645 employees in 197 drug-manufacturing plants, and 841 employ- 
ees in 32 toilet preparations firms. The employees covered in drug 
manufacturing represented more than half of those reported by the 
1935 census. Office workers, research workers, and other technical 
workers not engaged in the actual processing of materials, and yaré 
and maintenance workers, were not included. 






















! Including dentifrices, after-shaving creams and lotions, and hair tonics, 
19 firms manufactured both drugs and toilet preparations. 
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A great variety of products is manufactured in the drug and medicine 
‘dustry, and establishments therein differ greatly in size and equip- 
ment. The smallest plants employ 1 pharmacist and a few helpers 
and manufacture but one product. The manufacturing processes in 
many small establishments are simple, being limited to extracting, 
refining, compounding, or packaging one or a few closely related prep- 
grations whose basic ingredient is the same, and therefore little machin- 
ery is required. At the other end of the scale are many large firms 
which manufacture full lines of pharmaceuticals, medicinal chemicals, 
or biological products, or a combination thereof. As the identity, 
strength, and purity of each preparation must be definitely estab- 
lished, great care and skill are required in the processing of all the con- 
stituent materials. Box-making, printing, glass-making, and machine 


tshops and other auxiliary departments are also maintained by many 


large firms. 

There is a close connection between drug and medicine manufactur- 
ing and the toilet preparations industry. In some instances the same 
firm manufactures both, as the basic ingredients of some types of toilet 
preparations and the raw materials used in the preparation of medicine 
are the same. In the toilet preparations industry only plants whose 
principal products were dentifrices, after-shaving creams, lotions, and 
powders, and hair tonics and washes were covered, as Government 
purchases of toilet preparations were limited to these items. 


Sex and Occupations of Workers 


Men predominated among the workers covered in the drug-manu- 
facturing industry, forming 53 percent thereof, though the proportion 
varied in the different States. Only one-quarter of the workers in the 
toilet preparations industry were men. 

About 44 percent of all the workers reported on in the two industries 
were employed in finishing operations; that is, filling and labeling con- 
tainers and packaging them. These employees were generally women. 
In the actual processing of materials, the workers (mostly men) com- 
prised one-quarter of the total employees studied. Among them were 
working pharmacists, chemists, and laboratory technicians; still, per- 
colator, vacuum-machine, compressed-air-syphon, filter-press, and 
other machine operators; grinders, compounders, and mixers; pill, 
tablet, and medicated cigarette makers, and pill and tablet coaters; 
animal caretakers; and other skilled and semiskilled laboratory 
workers, 

About 4 percent of the employees, mostly women, were occupied in 
making or filling and finishing capsules or ampoules. Workers in the 
shipping departments, and the auxiliary departments of box making, 
printing shop, and machine shop and power house, most of whom were 
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men, formed 21 percent of all the workers. Inspectors or fore pie I. 


met 
comprised the remaining group. 






Hourly Earnings 


About four-fifths (78 percent) of the workers were paid o1 a tip 
basis, the remainder being paid on a piece-rate basis or a guarantes 
_ mayen’ ata 
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the largest occupational group, earned an average of 46.5 cents 
Hourly earnings varied considerably in the different States. The 

first quartile ranged from 35.3 cents in Maryland to 55.5 cents i 

Michigan, a difference of 20.2 cents. Even in the same section of the 

eountry there were differences, as the first quartile in Illinois was 14! 

cents lower than that in Michigan and that in Indiana was 8.0 cents 

lower than that in Michigan. A comparison of the wage levels in the 

different States is given in table 1: _ 
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OremelmoLe |.-Hourly Earnings of Workers in Drug and Toilet Preparations Manufacturing, 
by States 
Hourly earnings 
Number of 
State 

employees First Median | Arithmetic 

a tim quartile average 

“altee — 
- Cents Cents Cents 
‘ 
\ - = ” A 
TI ET a pera 12, 303 31.4 48.3 12.8 4.3 2.8 0.2 0.1 
ie -_ 

i >) es 346 12.4 41.0 39.0 2.9 OT ) Se Sa 
J ee ee 1, 300 22.0 38. 0 23. 7 12.7 3.2 3 2 
ee Bnhsbsscnescosn- 1, 249 31.6 61.2 4.5 1.4 9 . 3 
_ of thellira and Wisconsin............... 236} 25.4| 54.2] 15.7 1.3 3.0 ys 
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In Wisconsin, Connecticut, Maryland, North Carolina, Tennessee, and Pennsylvania, drug firms only 
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men, formed 21 percent of all the workers. Inspectors or {.;. 
comprised the remaining group. 


mere snee le 


Hourly Earnings 















About four-fifths (78 percent) of the workers were paid on a time 


basis, the remainder being paid on a piece-rate basis or a guaranteed&-— 
rate plus a production bonus. The former earned an average of 563 


cents per hour as compared with 60.2 cents earned by the latter. 
When classified on the basis of product, earnings were slightly highe 

in the drug-manufacturing industry than in the toilet preparations 

industry. There was an important difference between the two indus 


alifornis - - 
Minis. ---- 
Indians - - - - 
and V 
faryland-. 
fassachuse 
iehigan - - 


tries, however, when measured by the first quartile and the medigy —— 
(the points in the wage scale below which fell, respectively, 25 and 50gmes eur 
percent of the workers). In drug manufacturing, the quartile was sivs 
42.3 cents per hour and the median 55.3 cents; in the toilet prepara- 
tions industry the quartile was 37.3 cents and the median 47.5 cents. 
The difference was due principally to the fact that the proportion of 
finishing workers, the lower-paid employees, was relatively larger inf Ajmc 
the toilet preparations industry than in drug manufacturing. For all mrepar' 
workers the mean (arithmetic average) was 57.2 cents; for drugfhorcent 
workers, 58.0 cents; and for those in toilet preparations, 47.5 cents. JBpyrtee 
In drug manufacturing 60 percent of the workers earned from 35 tof Jp ¢] 
60 cents an hour, while in the toilet preparations industry the samefiours « 
proportion earned from 35 to 45 cents. The highest-paid workers inf, 93 D 
these industries were in the auxiliary occupations. The mechanical fad th 
workers earned an average of 83.0 cents an hour, foremen and fore- vives 
ladies, 80.8 cents, and workers in printing and glass-making shops 
and in paper-box departments classified as “other,” 71.8 cents, MB: 
Among the workers handling the products, the processing or labor- 


atory workers had the highest average hourly earnings (67.2 cents), 
followed by workers in the shipping department (60.7 cents), and 
workers on capsule and ampoule operation (61.2 cents). Workers in 
the finishing department, who were the lowest-paid workers and formed 
the largest occupational group, earned an average of 46.5 cents 

Hourly earnings varied considerably in the different States. The 
first quartile ranged from 35.3 cents in Maryland to 55.5 cents i 
Michigan, a difference of 20.2 cents. Even in the same section of the 
country there were differences, as the first quartile in Illinois was 14.7 
cents lower than that in Michigan and that in Indiana was 8.0) cents 
lower than that in Michigan. A comparison of the wage levels in the 
different States is given in table 1: 
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remer,a ante |.-Hourly Earnings of Workers in Drug and Toilet Preparations Manufacturing, 










































by States 
Hourly earnings 
Number of 
State 

employees | First Median |Atithmetie 

. time quartile average 

Ntee ome 
- Cents Cents Cents 

f 56.3 TEES rye omer renee ee 12, 303 42.0 53.9 57.2 
a — | Sa a ae Tita. ST 346 45.2 49.1 52.1 
, EEE AS TLE, 1, 300 40.8 46.6 50.0 
MPR ONe Eh ls dinccsscdnshsobeniibodeed 1, 249 47.5 63.8 63.9 
a -“ and W tC... 220-2 20-22 ne cn nonnocescoccce 236 40.7 44.5 49.5 
utiong Dae i iisvesthctccndieccoksabscntiapubasss 138 35.3 37.8 46.9 
Shs saitadegthldaataebebociied 281 37.0 45.5 54.7 
GUS sc cncwemmranpecsbenn 2, 060 55. 5 64.9 69. 2 
AES CRINIRRRERIIRE Sn Ro 968 40. 4 62.1 59.5 
OCIA. lei dtitewencrenncentonesesemanenie 1, 516 42.9 55.5 57.8 
~ afmiew York and Connecticut. -........-.--------------- 2, 276 37.8 45.3 52.0 
nd 50MiRern Carolina and Tennessee ---------- === 2222-22. 407 36.4 40.5 43.3 
Sr en ubsonesnsnackosseoconaingu 282 39.3 45.6 53.6 
© Was ennsylvania eee adwhéonbsamphithehenee 1, 244 44.1 §2.1 55.4 
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Hours Worked 


Almost one-half (48 percent) of the employees in the drug and toilet 
reparations industries worked 40 hours, and nearly one-third (31 
scent) worked less than 40 hours, in the week recorded. Only one- 
purteenth (7 percent) worked longer than 44 hours. 

In the different States the proportion of the employees working 40 
Same fours or less varied from 46 percent in North Carolina and Tennessee 
ers 11 93 percent in Indiana and 100 percent in Maryland. Massachusetts 
nical fed the highest proportion working over 44 hours—22 percent. Table 


fore- gives a percentage distribution by hours worked and by States: 
shops 


cents. paste 2.—Hours Worked by Drug and Toilet Preparations Manufacturing Employees 
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Weekly Earnings 


The median week’s earnings reported for the 12,486 employee 
covered by the survey were $21.10. The highest in the differen ¢ 
States was $25.05 in Indiana and the lowest, $15.10, in Maryland ~ “ 
Michigan, Missouri, and New Jersey also had relatively high media, fan 
weekly earnings—$24.70, $24.50, and $23.35, respectively. Based oJ the 
the first quartile, Michigan, California, and Indiana paid relatiyg| ie 
high wages, and Massachusetts, Maryland, New York and Connect; Ye 
cut, and Ohio relatively low wages, as may be seen by table 3: _—_ 


nd 63 


TaBLE 3.—Week’s Earnings of Workers in Drug and Toilet Preparations Manufag 

































turing, by States 
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| Week’s earnings 

| Number of ‘ ———___ 

State employees First Medi Arithmet 
quartile Median average 
| EER Se AER ee Berks AL ee | 12, 486 $15. 90 $21. 10 $09 otal... 
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WAGES AND HOURS IN MILK CONDENSERIES, 194% w 


THE major product of the 161 condenseries reported as operating iq’ 
the United States is evaporated milk, though some plants also mak@m™™*S! 
one or both of the two other forms of preserved milk—condensed mil H 
and dry milk. Over 70 percent of the employees of milk condenser: ” 

re 


covered by a survey made by the United States Women’s Bureau : 
March and April 1938 earned from 40 to 60 cents an hour. ‘The su Over 


vey covered 3,143 workers in 113 plants, all but 137 of the employee how 
being men. The plants were located in 20 States and included tha. A 
major producers in each State and some smaller plants in the mor 78S 
important of the States in the production of evaporated milk. Thi that 
following information is from the report of that survey. _ 

Hours Worked "tl 


The majority of the condenseries visited operated on a schedule 0 cent 
more than 40 hours per week. The scheduled hours reported by !4¥had 
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ants were 40 a week; by 34 plants, 44 hours; by 5 plants, between 
4and 48 hours; by 31 plants, 48 hours; and by 9 plants, between 48 
,d63 hours. The other 20 plants had irregular hours. A 6-day week 
-as reported for 74 plants and a 7-day week for some employees for 


Ploye 
ifferen 


ryland b) plants, including 6 with a 7-day week for the plant. 

medial Qnly 16.2 percent of the employees actually worked 40 hours or less 
ised om, the week scheduled. The largest percentage (31.7) worked 48 and 
lativel nder 56 hours in the week. The proportions of the employees in the 


‘Tecti#® srigus States working certain classified hours are shown in table 1. 


TaBiLeE 1.—Hours Worked by Milk Condensery Employees, by State 
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ee etiam 360 10.3 2.2 8.9 29.4 28.9 6.7 13.6 
SE a pe 120 | 28.3 .8| 30.0] 27.5] 10.0 1.7 1.7 
Washington and Oregon................-.-- , fh OS ae 28.2] 41.6 _* 2 EERRED. Seen 
OE ea 814 12.0 4.1 7.9 31.6 31.4 4.3 ey 
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! Alabama, Maryland, Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia. 


Hourly and Weekly Earnings 


» 1934 Wages were on a time-rate basis in all but three plants. Payment 


according to production, but with a guaranteed time-rate minimum, 
was in effect in these three plants. 

Hourly earnings—The median hourly earnings (midpoint) for the 
2,926 workers in the 112 condenseries for which hours were reported 
were 50.1 cents and the mean (arithmetic average) was 48.8 cents. 
Over seven-tenths of the employees earned from 40 to 60 cents an 
hour. 

A comparison by occupations reveals that the highest hourly earn- 
ings (57.3 cents) were in the can-manufacturing department, and 
that the operating engineers had the next highest earnings (53.6 
cents). Workers in the department where the fresh milk was re- 
ceived and tested, and operators of the milk-processing machines 
averaged 49.7 and 49.3 cents an hour, respectively. 

The general utility and warehouse men earned an average of 48.3 
cents an hour, and workers in the can-filling and packing department 
had the lowest average (45.3 cents). 
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Average hourly earnings in the different States showed reater 
variation than appeared among the different occupations 1), 
highest hourly earnings were in California condenseries, the 
being 60.1 cents. The lowest were reported for plants in \K ansgc 
and Missouri, in Tennessee, and in the five Southern States com. 
bined; from 58 to 79 percent of all the workers in these States arned 
under 40 cents an hour. The variation in hourly earnings among the 
States seems to have been due to dissimilarity in recognized wage 
standards in the different States, rather than to union agree: nents, 
as only one-sixth of the plants scheduled had such contracts. The 
variation in hourly earnings in the different States may be seen jy 
table 2 


u verage 


TABLE 2.—Hourly Earnings of Milk-Condensery Employees, by States 





























Percent of employees with average hourly earnin; 
Aver- 
h — 30 35 40 5 50 
ourly 4 55 60 f 
State earn _ and | and | and | and | and | and | and | a: Yo 
ings 39 | under| under) under) under] under) under) under| under," 
(cents) | ents} 35 | 40 | 45 | 50 | 55 | 60 | 65 | 7 | au 
“| cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | cents | ce: over 
| 
RE a OR Ee i 48.8 0.3 9.2 9.6 | 15.1 | 15.5 | 21.6 | 13.8 9.2 { 
I a ceca datas opine > ee Sa See .2] 3.4] 6.8] 30.7 | 37.6 
Illinois and Indiana---_-._...-- 44.6 5111.9] 9.0] 19.9] 35.3] 9.51104] 2.5 
Kansas and Missouri_......__- - ) a 45.6 | 25.4] 19.3 5.3 .9 .) = 
Kentucky.-........ O33. Rt ES 43.1 {......] 2.01231.9] 7.3119.8112.51] 7.31 63 l 
| ST ET Tsar 46.2 j......| 231 46135.01365.51145] 5.9 ce 1... 
New York and Pennsylvania_ oe t.....: 26.9 | 11.1 | 22.6] 16.8)11.8] 65] 2.5 
ienqugenemtansnesennemanih GS decsons -6 | 13.1 | 26.4 | 28.9 | 18.3 eS 1.9 
, a Sa se >) | 2 i.e 6 2 ee eS ee. A i san-.}--..-- 
Washington and Oregon_____.. eT ee ae ed a oF YS eee 37.2 | 37.2 | 11. 
Wisconsin and Iowa___..____-_- 1 37 ae .9 1.0 9.3 | 11.4 | 48.9 | 17.3 6.4 2 
Five southern States '__._____- 35.8 | 47 132.2/42.1)15.2] 3.5 1.8 i 


























1 Alabama, Maryland, Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia. 


Weekly earnings.—The week’s earnings recorded in the survey in- 
cluded actual earnings for all work, including overtime. Of the 113 
condenseries scheduled, 52 reported pay for overtime, 30 at the rate 
of time and one-half and 22 at straight time. The median week's 
earnings ($23.50) were approximately the same as the mean ($23.25), 
A large majority of the workers (71.2 percent) earned $20 or more in 
the week, and two-fifths (40.4 percent) earned $25 or more. Among 
the States, California plants had the highest proportion (71 percent 
of the workers earning $25 or more. This was due to higher hourly 
rates and also to the large proportion working 48 hours or more. 
With the exception of a few States where the difference in the hours 
of work of many workers affected the week’s earnings, the ranking o! 
the States in week’s earnings was the same as in hourly earnings. 
The average week’s earnings of the 3,143 workers in the 113 conden- 
series in the different States and a percentage distribution of emp|oy- 
ees according to earnings and by States are set forth in table 3: 
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TaBLeE 3.—Week’s Earnings of Milk-Condensery Employees, by States 
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1Alabama, Maryland, Mississippi, Texas, and Virginia. 
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J. | EARNINGS OF FACTORY OFFICE WORKERS IN NEW 
: YORK STATE, OCTOBER 1938 


OFFICE workers in New York State factories averaged $34.19 per 
week in October 1938, an increase of 26 cents over October 1937, ac- 
cording to the annual report on factory office workers’ earnings by the 
New York Department of Labor, published in its Industrial Bulletin 
for November 1938. The New York department points out that, 
although the figure for 1938 is higher than that for 1937, it is possible 
that the increase was due as much to the laying off of low-paid clerical 
___ J ~employees as to a general rise in salary scales, since the reporting 
firms employed only 44,040 office workers in October 1938 as against 
46,475 a year earlier. Average weekly earnings of all factory workers, 
office and shop combined, are reported to have dropped 36 cents 
during the same period, with a much greater decline in the total 
number employed than was recorded for office workers alone. 
Average weekly earnings of office employees in the various industry 
groups in New York State, in October of each year from 1929 to 1938, 
are shown in table 1. The averages are based upon reports from the 
fixed list of manufacturing firms whose reports are used by the New 
York Department of Labor in its monthly employment record. As 
these reports cover substantially the same firms each year, the data 
in the table may be assumed to indicate the trend in office salaries. 
However, the New York department emphasizes that variations in 
salaries as between occupations, and in the proportion of higher sala- 
ried supervisory and technical workers in different industries, render 
questionable any comparisons of dollar earnings as between industries. 
The workers covered in this annual survey include clerks, stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, accountants, cashiers, stock clerks, office 
managers, and superintendents. 
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TaBLeE 1.—Average Weekly Earnings of Office Employees in Representative >, York 
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State Factories in October of Each Year, 1929 to 1938 





Average weekly earnings in October— 


















































Industry ——.. 
1929 | 1930 | 1931 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | jor 
Average, all industries - ---..- $36. 94 |$37. 48 /$35.49 |$31.86 [$31.85 [$32.45 [$32.71 |$33.05 |$33.93 | ¢9 | 
= SS — 
Stone, clay, and glass_........| 34.70 | 35.52 | 34.35 | 31.48 | 28.83 | 27.74 | 26.47 | 26.65 | 28.07 
Metals and machinery. _--__- 37.72 | 38.29 | 35.06 | 31.27 | 32.39 | 34.29 | 35.30 | 35.56 | 36.83 4 
Wood manufactures__........| 37.56 | 36.74 | 38.07 | 32.04 | 30.31 | 30.59 | 30.05 | 30.02 | 32.67 | 439 
Furs, leather, and rubber hes 
Sere 29. 34 | 30.58 | 28.75 | 24.73 | 24.72 | 238.72 | 24.51 | 24.73 | 23.80 | 04 
Chemicals, oils, paints, etc...| 34.07 | 34.74 | 32.87 | 29.93 | 30.64 | 31.00 | 30.41 | 31.49 | 32.59) 394 
Pua Ge pene. ............. (*) (4) (4) (1) () () (‘) (‘) (i A 
Printing and paper goods---.| 42.68 | 43.94 | 41.85 | 37.25 | 36.44 | 36.71 | 36.13 | 36.23 | 37.28 | 35% 
ibe Sa aaa 30. 87 | 33.47 | 33.46 | 29.35 | 31.76 | 29.97 |226.32 | 26.92-) 26.45 | 927 
Clothing and millinery_......| 33.30 | 32.60 | 31.27 | 27.63 | 26.24 | 25.38 | 26.28 | 26.67 | 27.44 974) 
Food and tobacco...........- 36.04 | 36.49 | 35.10 | 33.10 | 31.90 | 31.86 | 32.84 | 33.55 | 33.49 344) 
Water, light and power_-_-._-- .77 | 33.01 | 30.64 | 31.59 | 30.24 | 34.10 | 34.68 | 35.47 | 36.30 | a, 





1 Separate earnings not computed because of smal] number of employees. 
3 Not comparable with preceding years. 


Table 2 shows average weekly earnings of men and women in October 
1938. The figures in this table were not based on a fixed list of firms, 
as was the case with those in table 1. 


TABLE 2 


York State, October 1938 


.—Average Weekly Earnings of Men and Women in Factory Offices in Nex 











Men Women 

Industry ! N New 

Total “sear . Total ee 

York Upstate York 

State City State City 
Average, all industries___...........-.---- $43. 52 $44. 46 $42. 99 $22. 23 $23. 45 
Metals and machinery__....-..-..--_.---- 43.33 4089| 43.89] 21.68| 23.80 
Te IR, oc ccidiennnncdcccensce 43. 85 36. 87 46. 42 20. 35 20. 49 
Furs, leather, and rubber goods—..------ 37.99 40. 22 36. 18 20. 00 20. 98 
Chemicals, oi!s, paints, etc.........-._-.-- 43. 59 36. 94 47.00 22. 69 23. 01 
Printing and paper goods_-_..........._.-- 48. 38 52. 54 41. 87 22. 55 23. 24 
ES RSE a 36. 91 40. 23 36. 00 20. 72 20. 63 
Clothing and millinery. -.......---- ee 39. 20 39. 48 37. 92 23. 01 24. 00 
oo, a re 42.65 44.74 39. 19 23. 95 25. 05 





























1 Separate earnings not computed for stone, clay, and glass, pulp and paper, and water, light, and power 


industries, because of small number of employees, 


The data in table 3, on employment and pay rolls, show that the 
number of employees in factory offices in New York State declined 5.2 
percent from October 1937 to October 1938, and pay rolls 4.5 percent. 
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TasLe 3.—Employment and Pay Rolls in Factory Offices in New York State, October 
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Wood manufactures..........._ 
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Printing and paper goods 


Clothing and millinery___.....___ 
Food and tobacco 
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Employees Pay rolls 
Percent of Percent of 
Number, change, Amount, change, 
October October October October 
1938 1937-Octo- 1938 1937—Octo- 
ber 1938 ber 1938 
44, 040 —5.2 | $1, 505, 576 —4.5 
961 +22. 3 28, 156 +27.6 
15, 140 —5.6 548, 216 —7.2 
1, 348 —3.9 44, 512 —2.8 
2.811 —5.5 70, 227 —.7 
3, 7 —6.4 121, 484 —5,7 
328 —1.2 12, 816 —5.3 
8, 537 —9.3 332, 015 —5.3 
1, 959 —12.1 54, 056 —8.3 
3, 857 +3. 6 105, 710 +3 4 
3, 767 —6.0 129, 625 —3.4 
1, 629 +.4 58, 759 —.3 





























WAGES IN MEXICO, 1937 AND 1938! 









































STATE regulation of wages in Mexico is exercised, under pro\ 
of the Federal Constitution, by the central board of conciliatio, 
arbitration (Junta Central de Conciliacién y Arbitraje) in each ‘ 
which coordinates the work of the municipal minimum wage co: 
sions, or in the absence of these local commissions, itself fix, 
minimum wage. Federal regulation is exercised through d, 
issued by the President of the Republic giving the force of | 
collective labor contracts, including wage agreements, which 
been entered into by two-thirds of the employers and union wo)! 
in a specified branch of industry and in a given district, making 
terms binding upon all employers and workers in that branc! 
industry in the area. 
The Federal Labor Code of August 28, 1931, as amended by a decree 
of October 6, 1933, provides that the special municipal minimum wage PByone 
commissions are to be composed of an equal number of representatives JByini 
of employers and workers in the municipality, not less than two of Ta 
each, and a representative of the municipal government, acting as [Ryum 
chairman. If the employers and workers do not select their represen- [1938 
tatives within the time limit specified in the law, the State central [each 
board of conciliation and arbitration is empowered to complete the 
required number of members for the commission. Action to secure 
the fixing of minimum wages in municipalities is to be initiated by the 
central board of conciliation and arbitration on the first day of October 
in odd years; the decisions of the special commissions are subject to 
review by the central boards, after which they are promulgated by 
those boards. Upon the application of the majority of employers or 
workers in a municipality, the special commissions are (if conditions 
seem to justify it) to review the minimum wage fixed, and as in thie 
case of the biennial fixing of wages, their findings are subject to review 
by the central boards. Time limits are set for each step in the pro- 
ceedings, and if the special commissions do not act within the time 
limits set, after due notice to the parties concerned, the central boards 
fix the minimum wage. Work which, by its nature, is carried on in 
more than one municipality is to receive the highest of the minima 
established by the special commissions concerned. Piece-work rates 


T 





1 Data are from reports of Willard Galbraith, American consul at Mexico City, October 4, 1938; 
Willson, American consul at Piedras Negras, January 18, 1938; Charles H. Taliaferro, American vice consu! 
at Mérida, January 20, 1938; A. F. Yepis, American vice consul at Guaymas, February 23, 1938; and } erry 
Ellis, American vice consul at Mazatlan, February 14 and April 5, 1938. Other sources consulted inc\ude 
Revista del Trabajo (Mexico); Diario Oficial (Mexico); Boletin Oficial (La Paz); Periodico Oficial ( h!- 
buahua); Periodico Oficial (Pachuca de Soto); and Bulletin of the Pan American Union. 
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yre to be so fixed that 8 hours of labor will normally yield a return not 
less than the minimum wage. 

An executive resolution of September 7, 1933, established the 
National Minimum Wage Committee (Cémisién Nacional del Salario 
Minimo) of five members, which, working with State governors, muni- 
cipal authorities, progressive employers, and workers in general, was 
) expedite the fixing of mmimum wages. Rulings of that body 
jated January 26 and February 28, 1934, reiterated the right of women 
and minors to receive the minimum wage, as specified in article 86 of 
the Federal Labor Code. 

The minimum-wage rates which had been determined by the early 
part of 1938 for the years 1938 and 1939, varied from 75 centavos per 
jay in Jalisco to 4.50 pesos in the northern district of Lower Cali- 
fornia In 4 States and the Territory of Quintana Roo only one wage 
was established for all types of work, although this wage varied from 
one municipality to another in 3 of the States. In 13 municipalities 
of Tlaxcala the minimum wage consisted of a specified amount of 
money and a specified quantity of maize. The greatest number of 
minimum wage rates fixed according to type of work was 9, in Sinaloa. 
Table 1 shows for the various political divisions of Mexico the 
number of different types of work for which wages were fixed for 
1938 and 1939, with the lowest and highest minimum-wage rates for 
tral each division. 

the 
Cure 
the 


Taste 1.—Minimum Daily Rates Fixed in States of Mexico for 1938 and 1939 
[Average exchange rate of peso in 1937 =27.75 cents, and in July 1938=20.10 cents] 



































yber Num-| Minimum Num-| Minimum 
ber of wage ber of wage 
t to types types ie 
by of of 
: State or district —_ State or district —_— 
S or which | Low- | High- which | Low- | High- 
Ba rates est est rates est est 
LOnS were were 
the fixed fixed 
rlew Pesos | Pesos Pesos | Pesos 
pro- Aguascalientes.............- 7] 1.15 5 Se See z]} 1.00 2. 00 
Lower California: ee 5{/ 1.10 2. 00 
Hime Northern district _._.__- 2] 3.00 4.50 |} Nuevo Leén...............- 2 1. 00 2. 50 
Southern district__..___- - 1. 50 2. 50 i (a 8 1.00 2. 00 
ards DORGRIND. niacin siecccecen bt BD) 2 Peeeee...................... 2] 1.30] 2.10 
> Se 4 . 80 2.50 |} Querétero.___.____. ipavenens 4] 1.00 1. 50 
nin (gechibuahua.....- 3| 1.50] 3.50 |} Quintana Roo -_.------___- 1} 3.00] 3.00 
na 3] 1.20 2.50 |} San Luis Potos{._.......... 5] 1.00 2.00 
11719 4 BOND... 2 secede nc.--e.-.- 3 1.15 2. 00 ES ree g 1.00 3. 00 
Yee pe eee 4/ 1.00 ETT 3] 1.00 3. 25 
ates Federal District... __.....- 2] 1.65] 250 || Tabasco.................... 2) 1.50) 2.50 
a 4 1. 00 1.Ge & Bweeempes.......<......-.. 3] 1.00 3. 60 
1) CS a 3] 1.00 7) Sa ae 3] 1.90 1, 25 
BES: 5 ae 3 1.00 Be WHEE, oc emanenccucasen 3 1, 55 2. 85 
-thblnbabind<tecas 1 . 75 5) 4. 7a 1 1.75 3. 50 
Pee. oe 2] 1.25 et at Se... cncmoncicwnnnou 2] 1.00 1.75 
Fee SS 1 1.00 1.00 
—_— 





'In ls municipalities a specified amount of maize is added. 
ee 


* For 1936 and 1937 the range was from 75 centavos to 4.50 pesos. See Monthly Labor Review, August 
1936 (pp. 409-410). 
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' / These rates represent an increase in the lowest minimum wage j) silk 
12 governmental divisions, varying from 5 centavos in Chiapas to 5) 9 °F 
centavos in Quintana Roo, and an increase in the highest wage in 94 and 
divisions, varying from 20 centavos in Guanajuato to 1.50 pesos j, J ™™ 

C Mexico. Decreases shown in the lowest wages were 5 centavos jp bind 
Veracruz, 15 centavos in Nayarit, 20 centavos in Jalisco, and 5 1929 
centavos in Sonora; in the highest rate, 25 centavos in the southery appl 
district of Lower California and Zacatecas, 45 centavos in Veracruz, and 
and 50 centavos in Oaxaca. In Quintana Roo, where only one wage I ° ™ 
rate was established for each biennium, that for 1938 and 1939 showed % @°" 
an increase of 50 centavos. The lowest rates remained the same jy & °™! 
the northern district of Lower California, and in Michoacén, Queré. indu 
tero, and Tlaxcala. com) 
In 26 of the governmental divisions special minimum wages were IR “°° 
fixed for field work, ranging from 80 centavos in Chiapas to 2.75 pesos 1920 
in Sonora and 4 pesos in the northern district of Lower California; jn this 
20 of these divisions special wage rates were designated for city workers jm (2 
as such, ranging from 1.10 pesos in Chiapas, Nayarit, Nuevo Leén, and colle 
Tamaulipas, to 3.60 pesos in Tamaulipas, and 4.50 pesos in the indu 
northern district of Lower California. In 8 divisions separate wages belo 
were established in mining, varying from 1.25 pesos in Querétero I woo 
to 2.80 pesus in the southern district of Lower California. Workers & Cour 
designated as unskilled or unclassified were assigned wages ranging % Rub! 
from 1 peso in Morelos to 1.75 pesos in Zacatecas; and skilled or J ™"%* 
classified workers from 1.25 pesos in Guanajuato to 2.50 pesos ine '” 
Mexico. Four States fixed rates of 1 peso to 2.85 pesos for industry, A 
3 States 1 peso to 2.70 pesos for commerce, and Nayarit and Sinaloa & jute 
1.75 and 2 pesos, respectively, for fishing. In the southern district of J omy 
Lower California the minimum wages fixed amounted to 2 pesos for J put 
seamen and 2.75 pesos for laborers in salt works; and other special & dec 
rates were set for specified groups of workers. In Oaxaca the rate for 
domestic servants in certain kinds of public institutions was 1.75 pescs. 


- National Collective Agreements 


Articles 58 and 64 of the Federal Labor Code provide that when 4 

z collective agreement has been entered into by two-thirds of tlie em- 
ployers and union workers in a specified branch of industry and in 4 
given district, it becomes binding upon all employers and workers in 
the same branch of industry in that district if a decree to that effect 

is issued by the President. The period of effectiveness in such cases 

& is not to exceed 2 years, although under certain circumstances it may 
be extended for similar periods of time. 
Such collective agreements (including the wage scales fixed in them 

z-_ have become law in various industries. Thus, in the silk and artificial 
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Jk industry the agreement of August 5, 1937, provided for immediate 
increases Of 3 to 20 percent over wage levels effective at that time, 
and allowed 6 months for a commission to study the question of 
minimum wages in the industry. In the textile industry an agreement 
pinding upon the entire industry, made effective by a decree in 
1929, was modified in coverage by a decree of July 14, 1932, so as to 
apply only to the cotton-textile industry in 22 governmental entities 
and the Federal District; its period of effectiveness was extended for 
s months from July 15, 1932. It has been extended by periods of 6 
months each until the present time, but by a decree of April 4, 1938, 
temporary wage increases were made to apply to the cotton-textile 
industry throughout the country until the convention then in session 
completed its work of revision and the agreement might be made 
effective throughout the Nation. The latest extension of the rates of 
1925-27 (a decree of July 14, 1938), however, makes provision that 
this decree shall cease to apply if, before its expiration, the permanent 
contract for the Nation goes into force. Other industries in which 
collective agreements have been put into effect throughout the 
industry, and the period and date of their effectiveness, are shown 


7e@ ip 
to 50 
in 24 
08 in 
OS in 
id 50 
thern 
cruz, 
wage 
Owed 
ne in 
Jueré. 


were 
pesos 
1a; in 
rkers 
1, and 


n the bel 

: elow. 
W ages Period (years) Date effective 
retero HH Woolen-textile industry__._........_._-_.-----_------- 2 July 20, 1937 
orkers # Counterpane industry _-_...__......._-._------------- 2 Dec. 7, 1937 
nging ( Rubber industry_--..------------ ge Bee CE Sy ly 2 1 Jan. 16, 1938 
‘ed “ Sugar, alcohol, and similar industries________._._.____-_- 1 1 Dec. 22, 1937 
308 in | £xtension of original period. 

ustry, A collective agreement in the hard-fiber textile industry (henequen, 


inaloa jute, istle, etc.), signed June 3, 1938, by more than two-thirds of the 
rict of JF employers and unionized workers in the industry, has been published, 
os for & but up to December 1, 1938, has not been made law by a presidential 
pecial decree. 

ite for PROVISIONS OF AGREEMENTS 


ESOS, 
The principal minimum requirements specified in the Federal LaborN 


Code apply to all contracts unless otherwise noted. These include full 
pay for 3 compulsory rest days and the vacation period each year, and 
‘hen § for 8 days of maternity leave before and a month after confinement, 
e eu & with two 30-minute nursing periods per day after return to work 
d ins §& (any additional maternity leave is without pay); a maximum 8-hour 
cers in & day (7 hours at night and 7% hours for a mixed shift); double time for 
effect § overtime, which is not to exceed 3 hours per day on 3 days in a week; 
cases & prohibition of overtime work for minors under 16 years and for women; 
{ may § &compulsory day of rest each week with pay; for workers with more 
_ than a year’s service, not less than 4 days’ paid vacation each year 
them § nor after 2 years less than 6 days; wages not to be discounted except, 
tificial | with the worker’s consent, for debts contracted with the employer / 
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(not to exceed 30 percent of that part of the wage exceedi), the 
minimum), for union dues, or for the establishment of coop 
C associations and savings banks; prohibition of work requiriy 
siderable physical exertion during 3 months before childbirt 
special quarters for working mothers to nurse their babies, i; 
prises employing more than 50 women. 


ative 
con- 
; and 
nter- 


Silk and Artificial-Silk Industry 


The agreement in the silk and artificial-silk industry is provision) 
and certain regulations are subject to revision, but it established the 
wage increases noted above. It provides that the third (night) shi; 
is gradually to be eliminated from the industry. Five compulson 
holidays with pay and three without pay are designated for each, year 
Workers with more than a year’s service are to have 6 days’ pai 
vacation in the spring, each year, and persons with 6 months’ service 
get 3 days with pay and 3 days without pay. Enterprises may, wit} 
advance notice, suspend operations for 1 workday coming beiweey 
two holidays, but in that case must pay for it. Leave of absence 
without pay, either individual or collective, may be granted for 
periods usually not less than 1 day nor more than 30 days. A first. 
aid station must be maintained. Enterprises are required to pay 5 
centavos per month per worker for medical attention to workers i: 
the clinic chosen by the workers’ union, or may contract directl) 
with the clinic. Enterprises employing 30 or more women are to 
furnish a suitable room apart from the working place in which working 
mothers may leave their babies in charge of a competent person paid 
by the employer, and the company physician is to advise them regard. 
ing the care of their babies. 


Woolen-Textile Industry 


The effective period for the national agreement in the woolen 
industry is 2 years, unless extended; but the agreement between the 

‘ parties agreeing to it is to remain in force indefinitely, although i 
may be revised in accordance with the provisions of the Feder 
Labor Code. 
Various wage rates are established, representing an advance ove! 
existing levels. Daily wages set for workers engaged in the woolen: 
textile industry itself range from 2.30 to 2.80 pesos; for mechanics, 
carpenters, and other artisans employed in connection with the 
dustry, from 2.35 to 5.85 pesos. For many types of piece wor‘, II 
cluding family manufacture of blankets (sarapes), flat rates o! pa) 
are set, but for certain other types of piece work involving varie 
degrees of responsibility or skill the agreement provides for increases 
_(in existing rates) ranging from 1 to 35 percent, and for certain simp! 
‘. types of piece work increases ranging from 13% to 25 percent. [0 
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factories already paying wages higher than those established in the 
schedule, wages are to be increased by 10 percent. In the case of 
jobs not mentioned in the contract, the following increases are to 
ay. Jobs paying 3 pesos per day or less, 20 percent; those paying 
5 pesos or less, but more than 3 pesos, 15 percent; and for those paying 
more than 5 pesos, 10 percent. 

The above rates apply to the day shift which begins between 6 and 
gq. m. and lasts for 8 hours. The second and third shifts are not to 
ional. last longer than 7 hours each. Workers on the second and third 
d the IZ shifts employed by the day are to receive pay for 8 hours, increased 
shift by 5 and 17% percent, respectively, and those employed at piece-work 
lsory rates receive regular pay increased by 15 and 22% percent, respec- 
year, tively. Double time is paid for overtime and for work during vaca- 
paid tions and under ordinary circumstances on the weekly rest day. 

TVice One day of rest in seven is compulsory, but must be paid for at the 
with regular rate, in proportion to the days worked each week. Regular 
Ween wages are paid for 5 holidays each year, and 4 other (church) days’ 
sence leave without pay may be granted. Each year, 10 “natural” days 
1 for JZ of vacation are allowed all workers who have been employed in the 
first- [— enterprise for more than a year, to be paid for on the day preceding 
ay 50 the vacation; piece workers are to be paid at the average rate for the 
ers in §& preceding 4 weeks. Workers who have maintained a good record of 
rectly [J conduct may also take 20 days’ leave without pay each year, in 
re to [periods not less than 1 day each. 

king Present housing arrangements (not described in the agreement) con- 
| paid tinue in force. Compensation for industrial accidents is to be as pro- 
ward. vided for by law, except that, in the case of temporary injuries, 75 
percent of regular wages are to be paid for the first 4 days and after 
that 100 percent during the period of incapacity for work but not to 
exceed 1 year.? Maternity benefits include leave with full pay for 
‘oolen 12 days before and after confinement. 

1» the Employers are to furnish athletic fields unless adjacent ones can be © 
ih it used by the workers. The enterprise is to pay to the union 1.15 pesos 
sderal per month for each worker for care of nonoccupational diseases or 
may continue care as at present, until the adoption ef a national 
, over | Social security scheme. Each employer must pay 1 peso per half 
yolen- & year for each worker into a special fund to be administered by a com- 
anics, § Mittee of three (one person each, representing the employer, the 
he in. § Workers, and the Government), to provide specialized technical edu- 
|<. ine § Cation for workers or the sons of workers who meet specified require- 
{ pay ments. The number of such students (not more than 10) depends 
varied § OD funds on hand. 





reases BH + Art. 308 of the Federal Labor Code allows 75 percent of regular wages from the first day of disability 
3] mple and for a period not to exceed 1 year. 


t. In 
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Rubber Industry 


In the national collective agreement for the rubber industry, 
effective for 2 years from January 16, 1938, almost all jobs are do. 
scribed, and most of the wages specified are for piece work: » few 
rates, however, are given for work by the week or month, and 1 more 
for work by the day. The daily minimum is set at 2.25 pesos: for 
work requiring a high degree of skill or responsibility, 6 or even g 
; pesos are specified, particularly in jobs involving some supervisory 

duties. 

Four holidays with pay are to be given each year; for work done op 
these days double time must be paid, and in addition the worker is to 
be allowed a substitute holiday with pay. Permanent workers are 
to have 6 days’ vacation each year, regardless of their length of 
service, paid inadvance. The agreement stipulates 40 days’ maternity 
leave, with full pay, medical attendance, and medicines. ) 

/ Benefits for retirement because of disability are payable for life, at 

the rate of wage received at retirement, in the case of workers employed 

continuously in the same enterprise for 25 years under a contract 
which has not lapsed, provided disability is not due to venereal! 
(disease, drugs, alcoholism, or criminal acts. Medical and _phar- 
maceutical care is required in the case of occupational risks, full pay 
for time lost, and indemnities as provided in the Federal Labor Code. 

For diseases other than occupational and for conditions not caused 

by venereal disease, drugs, alcoholism, or criminal acts, the worker 

is to receive medical and pharmaceutical aid as long as needed, and 
after 4 days of disability, 50 percent of pay for 30 days. When, 
after a year of service, a worker dies from cause other than occupa- 
tional risk, suicide, or criminal act, the enterprise is to pay 60 pesos 
for burial expenses. 

Enterprises in which more than 25 women are employed are to 
furnish a nursing room, and in those in which more than 50 women 
work, a place is to be provided where mothers may leave their babies 
under a year old. 


t 


Sugar, Alcohol, and Allied Industries 


The national labor agreement in the sugar, alcohol, and allied indus- 
tries applies to both field and factory employment. The enterprises 
covered by the contract are divided into three groups, according to 
wages paid; only a few companies are classified in the first (highest) 
and second wage groups, leaving most of them subject to the lowest 
wage rates. 

One day of rest per week must be paid for, except for persons em- 
ployed by the month; if a worker is absent 1 workday no deduction 1s 
made from his pay for Sunday, if he is absent 2 days he receives 75 
percent of normal pay for Sunday, and if absent three times, 50 per- 
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cent, unless local practices in the industry are otherwise. Four days 
of holiday with pay each year are compulsory, with double pay for 
any work done, and if a worker is obliged to work on a holiday which 
coincides with his weekly rest day he is to receive triple pay. Upon 
advance notice the union may declare not to exceed 3 days of collec- 
tive holiday without pay each year. Workers are to have 8 days of 
paid vacation for their first year of service and 12 days for the second 
and subsequent years, or 6 days for those persons who work through- 
out the grinding season (zafra), with shorter vacations in proportion 
for persons in all three instances who have worked less than full time. 
Leave without pay up to 90 days per year is allowed for personal 
reasons, and for union business or official duties whatever time is 
needed is granted. By agreement, cane cutters may have up to 50 
per cent of their wages advanced. 

For occupational disabilities workers are to receive full pay during 
the period of their incapacity, in addition to medical attention. The 
enterprise is to employ a physician to care for the health of the workers 
and the common diseases of specified relatives who are members of 
their immediate families. A clinic or hospital is to be maintained for 
the workers and their families. In addition to funeral expenses for 
workers required by the Federal Labor Code, employers are to con- 
tribute to the funeral expenses of certain near relatives in accordance 
with the local custom. For sickness and for nonoccupational acci- 
dents the employer is to pay 50 percent of wages for up to 60 days, 
and if the disability lasts longer he is to continue to furnish medical 
attention. However, the health benefits to either the worker or 
members of his family do not apply if the condition is due to fighting, 
to venereal disease, drugs, or intoxication. 

Workers are to have sanitary living quarters furnished, and those 
who live on the estate, a garden plot also, with the privilege of using 
farm animals to work it, and of cutting firewood and of getting sugar 
for their own use at a lower price. The enterprises must furnish 
athletic fields for their workers and elementary schooling for their 
workers’ children. 


Cotton-Textile Industry 


By the terms of a temporary contract for the cotton-textile industry 
of the Nation, signed March 19, 1938 (but effective from March 17, 
1938, until a permanent contract goes into effect), all wages except 
certain daily wages over 7 pesos were increased above the wage scale 
adopted in 1925-27. Persons receiving 2 pesos per day under the 
scale of 1925-27 were raised to 2.70 pesos. All wages below 2 pesos per 
day were increased by 70 centavos. All piece-work rates less than 7 
pesos were increased by 70 centavos, except that wages of persons 
minding 3 looms were increased by 55 centavos and those minding two 
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looms, by 43 centavos. Piece workers getting more than 7 pesos \\ 0; 
to receive increases of 43 centavos. An increase of 70 centavos \ 
prescribed for salaried employees listed in the former contra: 
receive up to 7 pesos. For wages not listed in the schedule by d:; 
piece work, increases of 70 centavos for those up to 5 pesos per | 
35 centavos, from 5.01 to 7 pesos; and for persons receiving 7.01 pes 
or more no increase, unless one was needed to equal the pay of a person 
from the lower wage level engaged at the same sort of work w))osp 
wage had, by this contract, been increased by 35 centavos. 


2) 


as 


Wages and Earnings in Various Industries 


In addition to manufacturing industries, agriculture, livestock. 
petroleum, and mining play an important part in Mexican econo ic 

s life. In general, the provisions of the Federal Labor Code apply to 
all branches of industry, involving the maximum 8-hour day, 48-))our 
week, double pay for overtime, limited to 3 hours per day on 3 days 
per week, compulsory rest day with pay each week, and certain other 
requirements for larger concerns. The only general deductions from 
wages are those mentioned in connection with the collective labor con- 
tracts, and income tax, where applicable. Except as noted in the fol- 
lowing pages, supplementary payments are not usual. 


AGRICULTURE 


Farming operations formerly carried on by independent growers on 
leased or independently owned land have been greatly curtailed during 
recent years by the extensive practice of expropriating large estates 
and parceling them out for operations on a communal basis, with the 
financial aid of the Government, by former farm laborers. [or 

/zeneral farm work wages range from a minimum of 80 centavos in a 
part of Chiapas to 2.75 pesos for one municipality in Sonora, and 3 
to 4 pesos per day in the northern district of Lower California; these 

ages are the minima established by the local commissions, and 
apply only to the independently operated farms. In the State of 
Durango, for which information is available, employers ordinarily 
furnish farm laborers with free housing, fuel, and pasturage for their 
livestock. The laborers usually cultivate the lands of their employers 
on shares, and receive wages only for the time they work for thie 
employer, and a part of these wages is often paid in kind. Skilled 
and semiskilled agricultural laborers, persons able to operate tractor: 
and machinery, receive from 1.75 to 3.50 pesos per day. 

The minimum wage rate fixed by decree in the banana region of 
Chiapas is 1.80 pesos; in Oaxaca, 1.50 to 2.00 pesos. 

In the banana industry in the Veracruz consular district, workers 
paid on a piece-work basis employed at cleaning, pruning, and culti- 
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vation are able to earn 4 to 5 pesos per day; for cutting and hauling 
fruit from farm to river, from 10 to 13 pesos for a day of from 8 to 10 
hours. For transporting fruit to port the basic minimum monthly 
pay varies from 130 to 245 pesos and actual earnings from 400 to 600 
pesos; persons paid by the trip earn 300 to 500 pesos per trip. Every 
person working by the day must be paid for a day of rest each week; 
a worker employed by the month is paid 2 full days’ wages extra if he 
works on Sundays. The employers provide schools and medical 
attention. The banana planters house their workers in large camps. 
In Chiapas, minimum wage rates in the coffee region are 1.10 to 
1.30 pesos. Wages paid in Veracruz, 2.50 to 3.00 pesos daily, average 
higher than any minimum wage fixed by decree in that State. In 
Veracruz double rates are paid for overtime; in Chiapas time and a 
half is paid on ordinary days and double time on holidays. Payment. 
of wages is made for four national holidays each year. In Chiapas” 
workers are furnished free housing, wood for fuel, and sometimes free 
electric light; they also have medical attention and are supplied with 
medicines for al! illnesses of an occupational nature. 

In the pineapple industry in Veracruz, drivers and cultivators are 
paid at the rate of 2.50 pesos per day; a crew of four men engaged in 
loading cars earns a total of about 15 pesos per day. Overtime is not 
customary. The only supplementary payments are medical attention 
and medicines. In one district in this State, steady workers are paid 
45 pesos per month and day workers 1.50 to 2.00 pesos. 

In the Torreén consular district, laborers on the small private 
cotton farms usually receive 1.75 to 2.00 pesos per day and foremen 
about 3.00 pesos The farm operators usually supply their regular 
workers with free housing, light, water, and medical attention. 

The henequen and chicle industries are localized in the region of the 
Mérida consular district. Most of the henequen farms are operated 
on & communal basis, but on the approximately 740 privately owned 
farms the minimum wages for the various municipalities are paid— 
2.50 pesos in Mérida and an average of 2.18 pesos in the other places. 
Overseers receive 75 to 125 pesos per month. For piece work, assist- 
ant mechanics and firemen in rasping plants average 2 pesos per day; 
field laborers, 1.00 to 2.62 pesos; and for leaf-transportation men and 
operators of baling machines the maximum average daily earnings 
do not exceed 3.75 pesos. Because of the extremely trying climate, 
hours are irregular throughout the year but are on the average less 
_ than 8 per day. All workers are allowed the use of certain specified 
areas in which to plant corn and beans and to raise such animals as 
they can afford, and the majority of them are furnished housing. 
Employers are required to furnish medical attention and medicines 
without any deductions from wages. 
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Work in the chicle industry is mainly on a piece-work basis. 4; 
which the worker can produce about 2% to 3 quintals of chiclo pe; 
month, earning about 151.25 pesos. The usual day’s work in the 
jungle is from 6 to 8 hours. It is stated that when workers are fy,- 
nished medical attention a deduction of 2 pesos per quintal is made. 
The contractor of labor for the chicle industry furnishes food, clothes. 
etc., for the workers during the chicle season of about 7 months. 


CATTLE RAISING 


/ In the Nogales consular district, cattle-ranch hands receive at leas; 
1.50 pesos (the minimum fixed by decree), and ranch forenien from 
2.50 to 4.00 pesos perday. In the Piedras Negras district, cowhands 
are paid 30 to 50 pesos per month, sheepherders 25 pesos, and foremen 

of sheepherders 35 pesos. In the Agua Prieta and Chihuahua consular 
districts, cowhands receive 2 pesos per day. In all these districts 


free housing is furnished, and in the Piedras Negras district workers’ min 
families also receive meat, as well as timber for firewood. Peti 
pay 

LOGGING, LUMBERING, AND NAVAL STORES Mir 


Logging and lumbering wages reported from Durango are as follows witl 


S 
Daily wages sen 


(pesos) of 
eae See en ‘lladiecliadinad: . 2. 33— 2. 75 
TT OT a ee ee ee ae 2. 33— 5. 00 
OES SE a a ED 5. 0O- 8. 00 
SS SE 2. 33— 2. 75 
Box-factory laborers, skilled. ................_____- 3. 00-11. 00 
PE Aiistbnd dteneaddendndbelawenduincoona 15. 00 
ie be is ceemen 5. 00O— 9. 00 
Locomotive engineers and machinists___._...._.____- 9. 50-12. 00 
1 Average. 


Skilled men working at piece-work rates in the box factory earn 
slightly more than the day workers. Paid vacations are from 8 to 25 
days per year, depending on length of service. Supplementary items 
include free housing, light, and fuel. 

In the hardwood industry around Veracruz unskilled laborers are 
paid 2 pesos per day, skilled laborers 2.30 to 4.00 pesos, and carpenters 
4 to 7 pesos. Workers receive free medical attention and medicines. 
Schools are provided for their children. 

In the mahogany region around Mérida, loaders are paid 150 pesos 
per month, mechanics and tractor men 250 pesos, and foremen 288 to 
324 pesos. Hunters and fellers are paid by the tree, 1 and 5 pesos 
respectively, and workers who clear the pathway 2.50 pesos per 30 
yards. The piece workers average about 5 pesos daily throughout the 
season (which corresponds rougbly with the dry season) of about 6 or 7 
months, but if food is furnished wages average about 1 peso per day 
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less. Men usually work in 2 shifts of 12 hours each, but the hours of 
piece workers are irregular. Foremen receive free housing, and the 
other workers make their huts from materials at hand. Workers are 
siven free medical treatment. 

* In the production of naval stores in the Durango consular district, 
laborers receive 2.33 to 2.75 pesos per day and chippers, freighters, 
and dippers 8 to 10.75 pesos per standard gum barrel. Average daily 
earnings of distillers and of deck hands on a piece-work basis are 6.60 
and 3.30 pesos respectively. Supplementary payments include free 
housing, schools, paid vacations of 6 days for 1 year to 12 days for 
7 years’ service, and free medical attention and 2 pesos per day for 
hoard and lodging until the patient is discharged by the doctor. 


PETROLEUM INDUSTRY 


In the expropriated properties of the foreign oil companies, ad- 
ministered by a Government organization known as ‘Mexican 
Petroleum” (Petroleos Mexicanos), workers are grouped according to 
pay, regardless of occupational classification. In the Tampico and 
Minatitlan refineries and production units, 12 wage groups are listed, 
with a total of 1,190 classifications of workers. Table 2 shows repre- 
sentative classifications, from these groups and from the wage schedule 
of an American-owned petroleum company which was not expro- 


priated. : 
TasLe 2.—Daily Wage Rates in Petroleum Industry in Mexico 





Daily wage 





Occupation (pesos) 
Government-administered properties of foreign oil companies—Tampico and Minatitlan 
refineries: 
Wheelbarrowmen, waterboys, cook’s assistants, second assistant masons, painters, and Arerage ) 
ee rin clei sleet eee eenabiainsenagsednoonssesaetnhe 4. 87 
Barrel nailers, packers, barrel repairers, watchmen.-_.-__.............-...---.-..---.------- 5. 41 
Belt tighteners, third assistant greasers, topping-machine operators, third-class painters, 
barrel closers, assistant masons, painters, and riveters__...........................--.--- 5.91 
Stillmen, first-class firemen, soldering-machine operators, fourth-class electricians, utility- 
IE EE 6. 69 
Absorbers, steam-hammer operators, first-class mechanic’s assistants, third-class mechanics, 
plumbers, solderers, electricians and pipe fitters_.....................-...-.---.-- aasaaeiiee 7. 53 
Cranemen, winchmen, gas redistillation plant operators, boss pipe fitters....................-- 7. 87 
Laboratory assistants, analyzers, Diesel-plant operators, second-class masons, mechanics, and 
I ncuneneceboconcusecses Rees 8. 63 
I ncsanbetecbecsassbsccocessenses= 9. 43 
Tractor operators, asphalt dippers, first-class operations bosses. ....................--.------. 9. 94 
eu eoeesneacbamwnenniire 10. 43 
First-class masons, boilermen, plumbers, and pipe fitters, boss winchmen, tinsmiths, plate 
eo di eeedessondescsougbeanaeaonreneesonee 11. — 
Privately operated company: Mazimum 
SN ae eT 12. 50 
Mechanics, foremen, and master welders... ..................--------.------------------- 12. 00 
C arpenters, marine pilots or engineers, pumpers, and caterpillar operators--_.._.....-.--- 8. 00 
iti nenceuiidntcdibbunencennannneeneenedecananemtihen 7. 00 
Cime, eee, Ged Colemmeme operators. ...... 2... cnn n nn enn n enon een ennns-nes--- 9. 50 
a ccineunaemararnsnncnesedsonenbansns 6. 00 
i a seuintinwneinbtenmsaniil 5. 50 
eae es ccnp habeetidatnbendendtielieeennd 4. 50 
ett ciicideteiinenbalibthdbhotnebedeneceseeedeunianannsbeees 5.00 
iia nna netbina ain mbes ot as as Deiath niin tiistelicdeiteditiib hi taiden thinly thsi aabaliadieaiada% 4. 50 
Connection men, line riders, and machinists’ helpers............................---.----- 5. 00 
a ecmubamnaiiin 8. 33 
i sis eaeeenentiiiaiamnnies 4. 50 
nna. eeuipebineneenemanbeaabenbdesseaamaenenes 4.00 
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Drillers and tool dressers are paid 300 and 250 pesos per mon)|) po. 
spectively, and in addition they are given room, board, and lawisdry. 
MINING AND SMELTING INDUSTRIES 


Minimum wages in the mining industry in Mexico have been of{\-ix\|y 
fixed for 1938 and 1939 in the States of Aguascalientes, Coaliila, 
Durango, Guanajuato, Nayarit, Querétero, and Sinaloa, and in the 
southern district of Lower California. These minima range from 1.25 
pesos in Querétero to 2.80 pesos in Lower California. 

For copper, silver, and gold mining, as reported from Saltillo, mine 
superintendents receive 600 to 800 pesos per month, timekeepers 120 
pesos, and weighers 100 pesos. 

Actual wages in the mining and smelting and refining industries jn 


various regions are shown in table 3. work 


Su 
TasBie 3.—Daily Wages in Mining and Smelting Industries in Mexico housk 








deper 
Type of mining, district, and Daily Type of mining, district, and sily ’ | | 
occupation or process wage occupation or process Wage anc 
| diseas 
j . 
Coal mining Zine mining thelr 
Piedras Negras: Piedras Negras: Workers in—Contd. | suffer 
Cutting and loading: Mix rooms: “€808 j 
Laborers, watermen, porters, P ee ee ‘4 throu 
ema sqreemems................. Assistant foremen..........-- 6.2 : 
Shovelers and trackmen.......| 4. Ee 3. 20-5. and 1 
Mule drivers......--.-.----.--- > Copper, silver, and gold mining 


Drilling and shooting... ........-- as th 








woke aboot 
SRss 








Hauling and per yo Saltillo: 
Laborers and telephone opera- EDT CD 6 coal | 
eae: rey 80 0 ee { 
Haulage auditors............-- 3 50 Timbermen and pickmen. ---..--. 5. men 
A 60 i itijinedinaksesckteuedress 0 
Signal foremep.-.-..-........-.-- 50 Laborers eae 2. 85 Su 
Hoisting foremen and men in Guadalajara ; 
charge of hoisting cable_.-._. 10. 44 Pneumatic-drill operators. .....-- 24 Guac 
Mine-car repair: Fo” 5 ; 
oes 3. 80 Car counters and carters... ..._.- 2. 1f free 
Carpenters and foremen---.--- 4. 50-7. 50 Trackmen and drillers... ...----- 6-2. 71 ; 
Other operations: Tool dressers and hel fami 
Ventilation workers and hoist- Watchmen and unskil led laborers. 1.8 
men and shaftmen..__-__...- 3. 80-5. 60 Mine bosses...................-- 2-5,17 regul 
Outside-lamp workers--------- 3. 60-6. 20 oa 5 : 
Stable workers---...-...--.-.-- 3. 20-4. 50 Pump operators-_..-.......--.---- nono 
Tipple and washer workers - - - 3. 20-6. 20 an euelincieadees , 24 .° 
Coke-oven workers... -......-- 3. 20-9. 48 Electricians. .----....--- esscees- Priet 
Agua Prieta: 
Zine mining Pumpmen, masons, electricians, wate 
ters, machinists, and black- ‘ 
Piedras Negras: Workers in— FY 8 ee ie W 
Sampling division................- 3. 60-6. 80 ON ee of . 
Laboratory (chemists), and zinc SRE a 5 h pes 
rolling mills (except foremen)....| 4. 50-6. 20 DD GRIND scccccesscnsece- De 
~ Dryers, skinner roasters and cool- LR 2.50 
ers, D. & L. sinters, pottery and Compressor attendants. .....__---- 0 
condenser concentrators, crush- Timbermen and trackmen. - ----- 3. 70 for 1 
ers, and clay mills__..--.......-- 3. 20-5. 04 Diesel-plant operators........ -.-. 10 ; 
Cottrell plants and a cies 3. 20-6. 80 Diesel-plant oilers__......._.--.---- I cludi 
eS 2) ae 3. 80-6. 80 en tecccasace 
Zine-sulphate ae 3. 80-6. 20 Plumbers and millmen-._--------- 
pf ae 4. 50-8. 40 SEE gs Sa ee 
Gas producers-..... -| 3. 20-8.40 Rn 0b. cdcteccsssscss<e 
Raaoie (including “ foremen) Flotation operators............---- 
and concentrator mills--.-------- 3. 20-5. 60 Crusher operators.-_-.........---- 
Circulating pumps, lime kilns....| 3. 20-4. 50 SOR OTTO 
Mechanical departments of shops.| 3. 60-8. 40 Engineer, railroad_............---- 
Magnetic separators.............-- 3. 20-3. 60 Ns b:neccncedccncetemmucns 
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Taste 3.—Daily Wages in Mining and Smelting Industries in Mexico—Continued 


——— 


Type of mining, district, and Daily Type of mining, district, and Daily 
“occupation or process wage occupation or process wage 








en 


Copper, silver, and gold mining—Con. Smelting and refining—Continued. 


\cua Prieta—Continued. Pesos Monterrey—Continued. Pesos 
Firemen and brakemen. .-.-.-....-- 4. 40 Softeners, lead bullion -..-------.-- 4. 84-7. 09 
Common laborers, surface. ---.----- 3. 00 Desilverizers, and cupellers of re- 
Common laborers, underground... 3. 25 a, 4. 84-5. 29 
Miners, muckers, and trammers-.. 3. 25 Retorters of zine crust... ......---- 5. 02-5. 57 
Dezincers, lead bullion. -.-.....---- 5. 29-5. 79 
smelting and refining Shippers of refined lead... .....-- 4, 84-5. 79 
Workers in engine and car service_- 6. 55-8. 95 
\fonterrey: Workers in mechanical depart- 
~ Uploaders and melters, lead bul- bk Urlitintaiiectncitiedp eden 4, 00-11. 40 
iia whecwtnoneees 4. 84-5. 85 

















— 


In zine mining, loading and unloading are done mostly on the piece- 
work basis, though some persons are employed at monthly salaries. 
Supplementary payments in both coal and zine mining include 
housing at a minimum rental of 50 centavos to 7.50 pesos per month, 
depending on the type of house rented; medical attention, medicines, 
and hospitalization for workers in case of occupational accidents or 
diseases; and free medical attention and medicines for workers and 
their families suffering from nonoccupational ailments. Workers 
suffering from occupational accidents and diseases receive full pay 
throughout the time they are under the medical care of the company, 
and in the case of nonoccupational ailments 50 percent of pay as long 
as their illness continues. In the case of unavoidable accidents in 
coal mining, the company guarantees a salary of 6.80 pesos to motor- 
men and of 5.60 pesos to assistant motormen. 

Supplementary payments reported in gold and silver mining in 
Guadalajara usually include housing, and the larger mines provide 
free medical attention and medicines for mine workers and their 
families. During occupational illness workers receive 75 percent of 
regular pay; they are also allowed up to 30 days of sick leave for 
nonoccupational illness, on half pay. For the region about Agua 
Prieta it is reported that all workers are given free rent, light, and 
water, and medical attention for themselves and their families. 
Workers in the smelters and refineries at Monterrey each receive 
pesos per month for house rent, and the company pays to the union 
2.50 pesos per month per worker for medical attention and medicines 
for the worker’s family, in addition to furnishing medical care, in- 
cluding surgery and hospitalization, free to the worker himself. 
Persons absent from work because of occupational accidents or 
diseases receive full pay, and those absent because of nonoccupational 
ailments, 60 percent of pay for not to exceed 60 days each year. All 
workers are insured for 500 pesos. In case of death from causes other 
than occupational, the company furnishes the casket and pays the 
family (for funeral expenses) 45 days’ pay; in case of death from 
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occupational accident or disease, the company pays 60 days’ pay, fo, 

funeral expenses, and an indemnity of 812 days’ wages. If a worker 

chooses to retire after 20 years’ service the company pays hirn jy, 

lump sum the equivalent of 25 days for each year of service; if he js 

entitled to retirement but dies before he claims it, his family receives 

the payment. ue 
The company pays into a savings fund 1 percent of all workers’ a. . 
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The actual wages paid in various manufacturing industries in the J >" 
different localities of Mexico are shown in table 4: Cert 


Elec 
Fish-pro 
TaBLE 4.—Wages Paid in Manufacturing Industries in Specified Localities in Mexic, eee 


sem 
[For benefits and payments in addition to wages, see text pp. 412, 413] 























: 
Industry, locality, and occupation W yO Industry, locality, and occupation W » all per 
Aluminum ware, Saltillo: Pesos Chewing gum, Monterrey: 3 | 
is en mee tanned 6. 00 Se 
(le 3.75 Millmen, mechanics, and gum 
Polishers, burnishers, finishers, i nitahdennenendknentesuie 
decorators, and foundry workers. 2. 50 Ee a 
Unskilled workers_...........-._- 2. 00 Wrapping-machine operators and 
Breweries, Mexicali: EE I. ctcunsecnsteccoes 
Brewmasters... ...............-.- 1750.00 || Cigarettes, Monterrey: 
PERROIED...ccncoccce<ncccescoecn= 1 250. 00 Packing-machine fixers........_-- 
IN... cccnacconceceus 1 600. 00 _( || “yr 
ET 275.00 nee 
Cellarmen, assistant.............. 11. 50-14. 00 a 
0 ee 15.75 Opening-leaf workers and to- 
Breweries, Veracruz: acco-banks turners......._._- 
Tank feeders. ---...--..---.-.---- 4. 50 Machine feeders as 
Tank chargers_-..-.--.-------.--- 3. 95 Cigarette-machine operators, | 
Tank dischargers_..---..-........ 3. 30 cigarette catchers, packing-ma- 
Caan Saehieiiieiiainaeiiiniiaee 4. ~— a chine operators ‘and feeders, | 
ee ee ee . . Ss, c~- 
+ ~ le chargers and eae eT ey : 
ischargers.....-.---.---------- 3. 80 Pack-wrapper catchers... .-....-- 
a ebnintendsankeamanene 4.20 +o. 
ie RNS RI 2. 25 || Cordage, Mérida: 
in et am eal 4.40 Spreader-machine and breaker-| /» 
Temperature watchers....______- 3. 30 machine operators.....-...-.--- 
Beer-box inspectors and markers. 2. 75 Breaker receivers and drawing- 
Cold rooms: frame operators_-.-......--.---- 
ee 6. 00 Twisters and _ balling-machine 
Beer changers................ 4.75 NE ee eee 
Fermentation men-_-...-..-. 4. 00 Winding-machine and cop-ma- 
Filter adjusters and special- chine operators, drawing-frame 
ized helpers. ..............- 3. 85 assistants, finishing drawing- 
Hot rooms: frame attendants, and breaker 
Engineers........-....--.-.-- 7. 00 receivers’ assistants...........- 
Other workers-..-..-........- 2. 47-4. 50 || Cotton ginning, Mexicali: 
Brick and tile, Monterrey: Ginners......... : 

e pressers, machine............ 20-50! Presmen.................-. 
Tile pressers, hand-.....-...-.-.- 4. 50-5. 30 Suction-tube handlers......._---- 
Kiln burners............-....---- 4. 50 SEA ae CRS 
ee Sr oomann Tipe aah oar eee Raa : = eel A a 
Unskilled laborers.....-.-...----- oi) fe ---------- 

ees eee Oe CC - ee eee eer 
I 7. 20 Crusher foremen, assistant. ----- 
I,  ecmsabenall 5.00 Oil-press foremen_...-........---- 
iano ana NE 4. 44-5. 60 Oil-press workers_...........- soon 
SS Ree 5. 00 Cake-mill foremen - -..........-.-- 
ita 3. 45-3. 60 Cake-mill workers- -.............- 
RNR RN IS 3. 10 Forage mixers, mea] warehouse . - 
Clinker tenders. -............-...- 2. 96 NE A, 
Common laborers. -.............-- 2. 80 Soap-factory workers, other... -- 
1 Per month. 
? Per week. 


+A bonus is also paid which amounts to about 20 percent of the wages stated. 
4 Minimum; supplemented by efficiency bonus. 
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Taste 4.—Wages Paid in Manufacturing Industries in Specified Localities in 




















































exico—Continued 
ee 
industry, locality, and occupation | “*4° Per |/ Industry, locality, and occupation | Wage per 
a 
cottonseed-oil mills, Torreon: Pesos Furniture, Monterrey—Continued. 
Mill superintendents en 4.00 Bed and spring department: Pesos 
Skilled workers. ...---.------.--- 3. 25 Bending-machine operators - - 4. 40 
Unskilled workers...........-.... 3. 00 Bending-machine operators’ 
Explosives, Torreon: ka EER 2. 96 
Coe. < ce cscossccccccc ec ccce. 370. 00 Boring-machine operators. --- 3. 60 
Per hour. Assemblers, and punch-press 
Acid-department workers. - ----_. 0. 60-0. 70 i encntnadtiabiticdou 4.00 
Powder men, extra...........---- 70 Spring-coiler operators - --..-. 3. 36 
Dynamite-department workers Chair department: 
and nitroglycerin men_-.---.--- . 80-1. 00 Boring-machine operators - - - - 2. 96 
Dynamite mixers. ............... . 90-1. 00 Planer-feeder operators and 
Cartridge fillers. .......-....---.- 1. 00 automatic sander operators 3. 20 
Electrician winders. .......--..-- 1, 50 Planer-feeder and banding- 
Fish-products canneries, Ensenada: Per day machine operators’ annie 
Ee nteutacsonnees 6. 00-10. 00 | RS ; 2. 56 
Semiskilled workers__-.........-- 5. 00- 6. 00 Lathe operators. -__._.___- 4. 00 
Brine-tank attendants, packing- Band sawyers, assemblers, 
case workers, and manual | Per hour ATS 3. 60 
a 0.75 Shaper operators....._______. 4. 40 
Cutters, boilers, and retorts oper- Banding-machine operators. - 2. 80 
PE sieddtieetbnrecswesescces 1, 50 || Glass, Monterrey: 
Sealing-machine operators._.--. _- 1. 25 a a ec aa 7. 80- 9. 50 
Fish cleaners and cutters, female . 65 . «Sea 6. 00- 8. 40 
ee 2 100. 00 np 4. 00- 6.00 
ts i wciwanmian ac 2 80. 00 | Ss 4.00 
Flour milling, Guaymas: Per day Incandescent lamps, Monterrey: 
Millers, first..................... 80 Mechanics, electricians, and ma- 
Millers, second................... 3.45 chine adjusters..............-.- 9. 27-12. 00 
Millers, rice-mill_............__.. 4 60 Female workers_.........._....-- 4. 38- 5.75 
Sack menders.................... 3.45 || [ron and steel, Mexico City: 
Weighmasters, large scales______. 4.05 Pattern makers........-......_.. 6. 00- 7. 20 
Weighmasters, small scales... .__. 3. 20 ees 6. 30- 7. 60 
ao cencccccncceeess 3. 05 hit iinticidic nianmerens 6. 30- 7.00 
Flour milling, Saltillo: Common laborers. --._-...--.--- 3. 00 
Millers, Second..................- 4. 50 || Istle fiber, Saltillo: 
Wheat weighers................-.. 4.00 Engineers. ........--.......---.-- 4. 50 
os hh aa 2 80 Engineers, assistant, and waste 
le ccticennn casetiedn 2.14 Kkers......................-- 2. 50 
Sweepers, watchmen, and |la- Packers and bundlers----........ 3. 50 
aaa ‘“ 2.00 Cutters and bleachers__.......... 4.00 
i chitineccncncesctacien 6. 40 Assemblers and matchers- ---_--. 3. 00 
Flour milling, Mexicali: nw weeeeerneenenenenen- 5. 00 
TT 5 22. 00-23. 00 atchmen..-........--.-------- 2. 00 
Millers, assistant................ 7 59 || Istle fiber, Monterrey Per week _ 
Common laborers.............__ 5. 50 ——— een eewernnnnnnnnnnneenee- 26. 76 
Flour milling, Piedras Negras aaa eammeeeee = a 
Millers..........-.....----------- 5. 00-10. 00 —_— 4. 42 
Millers, assistant................. 3.00 oe no conccneecenanncoencoe= 23. 43 
DE Rtititnssevenceracecanns 2. 50- 3.75 ENE <0°<ooeerorornrsn ¢ 
a 2 00 EE GR 33. 96 
—T—<_—79 ee 22. 31 
Planing mill: + ns thon gage ARS Ae SIPS = ~ 
Lumber pte. planter feed- “aes 21. 12 
ers’ an a helpers, Matches, Monterrey: Per day 
mr lathe sanders... ._____. 2. 56 Match dippers._.._.........____- 5. 25 
rtcnennf ps a won ennen eee. * ae Motch ippers’ helpers, an 
Planter feeders...-.-------.. 3. 04 aeRO RENE +28 
mseeee, equalizers, and Waxmen’s helpers...........____. 3. 40 
“> on iltentiiettigis eceniivantiapdes 4. 40 Match-box makers_......._...__. 4.25 
66 B a operators.............. 4. 00 Match-box makers’ helpers._____- 2. 80 
6 10 and sawyers...........--.-- 3. 60 Match-box liners................. 3. 50 
° 6 Cabinet es ween neen ene nee------ 2.96 || Paper, Mexico City: 
8. 4 Assemblers Paper-machine operators.________ 6. 00-10. 00 
08  saumaaaaeaaaaa 4. 00 Paper cutters and selectors... ____ 3. 00- 6, 00 
zi isticcacecexcasa. 2 56 or P k 
si - jj SSRIS R er wee 
Js Finishing room 8 20. 
5. 07-84 prayers.........-----.-..-.- 4. 80 Levelers, heel setters, and 
8. Sprayers’ helpers............. 2% cementers...........--.__.. 17.00 
B.07-6.1) BR UE cnccncccecccnccnesce 3 
a ty Packing room: Packers....._.___- _ 3.20 —— | EEE eae 26. 50 
8 livery department: Leather cutters and tip and 
6. 00-7. noe A 4. 40 tube cutters................ 20. 00 
ruck drivers’ helpers. _ _ . 2. 96 Tongue and lining cutters. __- 18. 00 







Per week. 


‘ Average earnings on piece-rate basis. 
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TaBLE 4.—Wages Paid in Manufacturing Industries in Specified Locali: 








Mexico—Continued 
Industry, locality, and occupation ba Industry, locality, and occupation 
Shoes, Monterrey—C ontinued. Textiles, Veracruz—Continued. 
Stitching room: Pesos Preparation department—Con. | 
ii: sect nieiciastnitit 26. 50 | "Pas 
Upper stitchers.............. 17. 00 — winders and reelers, 
ee. oh Tc beueueehmmens | 
ers, and eyelet-machine Bobbin winders and reelers, | 
ee 16. 00 Stee SAY 
Sole-leather department: Doubler tenders, mechanics, | 
eRe 26, 50 and carpenters. ..........__| 
Cutters, sole-leather and in- | 
ner and middle soles__...-- 20. 00 ree 
I iidatiin: oweraakon 17. 00 Weavers, 4 looms....__...___ 
Se ntin pericseccmaiineainn 15. 00 Finishing department: 
Lasting room: Cloth-warehousemen, _ tur- 
| ee 26. 50 bine operators, and boiler | 
Welt lasters.................- 24. 00 — poreensnoaseesesscs=- 
Stitch-down lasters..__......- 16. 00 RS eT 
Stitch-down machine opera- Textiles, colton, Saltillo: § 
RRC ete einer PEN 18. 00 Cotton dressers.............._._. ; 
Coment lasters and tip lasters- 17. 00 tnt kebadennancens i fami. 
De halentechan sdincind nmunalpane 20. 00 Carders, assistant................ , 
Finishing department: Roving-machine workers._.....__| 29. 39-2) » pesos 
Heel skivers, edge-setting ma- Ee 29. 15-94 | 
— operators, and iron- Bobbin removers............ .... 18, work 
ee RP EP ene 18. 00 tao So an cadennccl 91 j 
Inking and finishing boys---- 16. 00 ST netcedietiiannninindene ---| 91 MD & 
Soap, Torreén: Per day SR 
Unskilled laborers...............- 3. 00 ESSN 2S | pe 
Master soap makers.._.....__..-- 11. 00 Si haccupssanthtnsinhesieres ma 
Soap, Monterrey: i baaatininaes | Su 
Master soap makers... ._.--.-...-- 20. 00 in ctnt-cncapinenpecece 
Sugar, Veracruz: ae ES 2S RE facti 
ene 5. 60 ES 0), 
Centrifugal operators._......___-- 4.72 || Textiles, woolen, San Luis Potos!:5 | full | 
Sugar, Guadalajara: Carders, combers, knotters, and | 
Refinery foremen..............-.. 4. 31-4. 82 machine operators..........___- 2. H0- 3.8 med: 
Centrifugal foremen-.-_-...._...---. 4. 05-4. 73 . |i f 9 
LL ee 3. 64-4. 25 aS 2. 60- 7.00 HE NSS. 
SEES 2. 70-3. 15 Yarn-machine operators... ....._- 60- 5.0 
a tciiinsi cn it'n ght eammeintinchtian 1. 95-2. 27 le worl 
Textiles, Veracruz: 
Preparation department: for | 
Blowing-room operatives, 
strippers, and _ grinders, 
and draying-frame, slub- 
bing-frame, intermediate- 
frame, and roving-frame | Per week 
____ Pies ak es 22. 00 














§ Average earnings on piece-rate basis. 
* Average wages. 










In the aluminum industry in Saltillo the day shift works 43 hour 
and 20 minutes and the mixed and night shifts 42 hours each, weekly 
but all workers are paid for seven 8-hour days a week. 

Work in breweries in Veracruz is done in three shifts of § hour 
each; workers on the mixed shift are paid 1 hour’s overtime and thos 
on the night shift receive 2 hours’ overtime. Medical attention an 
medicines are furnished free to the workers and their families. 

In the cordage mills in the city of Mérida, workers incapacitated { 
a temporary period are paid regular wages, and if fully incapacite: 
are indemnified in accordance with the provisions of the Federal Labo 
Code. All of the mills provide medical attention and free medicines 
the larger mills have their own physicians. 
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Workers employed in cotton ginning in Mexicali are paid for 4 
obligatory holidays and for 7 days’ vacation each year. 

~~ Cottonseed-oil mills in Torreén usually work three shifts of 8 hours 
sach, with double pay for one-half hour of the mixed shift and for the 
jst hour of the night shift. As the work does not continue through- 
Pew [out the year, workers are paid a bonus ranging in amount from 2 
weeks’ to 1 month’s wages. Some of the mills give free housing, light, 
and water to permanent workers. Medical attention is provided for 
nonoccupational as well as occupational sickness. Wages are not 
paid for absence because of nonoccupational sickness. 

In the explosives factory in Torre6n, the company furnishes free 
housing, water, and light, and the income tax on salary. 

Workers employed by an iron and steel manufacturer in Mexico 
City are paid for 5 holidays and 2 weeks’ vacation each year. The 
family of a deceased worker receives 1,000 pesos and in addition 100 
pesos for funeral expenses. One peso per month is deducted from a 
worker’s wages for union dues, and 10 percent of his wages is placed 
ina bank as an individual savings fund, to which the company adds 
| percent of his wages. 

Supplementary payments to workers by an important shoe manu- 
facturing concern in Mexico City include holidays and vacations on 
full pay, payments for death from natural causes, a recreation club, 
medical attention and medicines, and payment of wages during sick- 
ness, both occupational and nonoccupational. In Guadalajara 
workers in shoe factories receive free medical attention and medicines 
for occupational diseases and accidents. Union dues are deducted 
from wages. 

In the woolen-textile industry in San Luis Potosi medical attention 
and medicines are furnished for both occupational and nonoccupational 
——— f§ sickness, and the worker’s wages are paid while he is disabled or sick. 
Union dues are deducted from the wages, and amount to 40 to 60 
centavos per month per man. 


») 


hours 
veekly, TRANSPORTATION 
housf The Mexican Railway Co., Ltd., pays the following daily wages 
| those for certain track-department workers: Track foremen, 15.48 and 16.26 
1 and ff Pesos; section bosses, 3.22 to 4.19 pesos; drillers, 2.36 and 2.84 pesos; 
wheelbarrow men, 2.94 to 3.20 pesos; various guards, water carriers, 
and track repairers, 2.20 to 3.19 pesos; sand bosses, 2.36 pesos; sand- 
men, 2.20 pesos; crane engineers, 8.70 and 10.65 pesos; blasters, 2.20 
to 2.91 pesos; and transportation hands, 3.64 pesos. Monthly salaries 
paid by this company are: Engineers, 566 pesos for local trains to 1,150 
pesos for passenger trains (firemen receive 50 percent of the salaries 
paid to engineers); and for conductors, 602 pesos for local trains to / 
121435—39——11 


ted for 
vacited 
Labor 
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748 pesos for passenger trains, but Pullman conductors aro Paid 
450 pesos (brakemen receive 50 percent of conductors’ Salaries). 
Monthly salaries of yard engineers are 205 pesos; general and yard 
foremen, 475 and 325 pesos respectively; and dispatchers, 515 and 635 
pesos. Various classes of telegraphers are paid 205 to 469 pesos per 
month, and of agents, 180 to 525 pesos; agents also receive a commis. 
sion on express which sometimes amounts to 1,000 pesos. The hourly 
wages of railway shop workers for this company are as follows: 


Pesos per hour 
EE Oe ee eS ee pe ome eae Y 1. 03-1. 1: 
TSS eee lic eho Se 1. 03-1. 13 
Baecereemens............. ae Fendt Sa a i ae 1. 03~1. 
Foundrymen_--__-_________- aa ee . 93-1. 
SS eS bs oy ee ’ . 93-1. 
Carpenters ____- oe eee : 83 
EE ee er ; apam, © ai . 83 
Tinsmiths- _ __- aes Ne le Sas ig ees . 83 
TNS AE SEN iia 
ck I eae ae Saiki . 54 


Hours worked are in accordance with the Federal Labor Code. 
Double time is paid for overtime, except for trainmen who receive time 
und a quarter. Company houses, where available, are provided free 
of charge. 
f/ On the Southern Pacific Railway of Mexico, engineers and condue- 
tors are paid 11 pesos per day for 160 kilometers, and are guaranteed 
286 pesos per month; firemen and brakemen, 7.30 pesos per day for 
160 kilometers, with a modnthly guaranty of 165 pesos. Mechanics 
receive 8.40 and section hands 2.25 pesos per day. The daily wage i 
calculated on an 8-hour day or mileage basis or both, and double time 
is paid for overtime. Trainmen receive extra pay for extra mileage 
and overtime for delays. Union and hospital dues are deducted from 
wages. 

Wages for certain workers on the Coahuila & Zacatecas Railway are 
as follows: 


Pesos per 
month 
Hand-car operators __-_- _- | SSS =: Dol ge ee 54. 00 
EE Sa ee, 64. 00 
a amelie mate 63. 00 
te ee. CC amwesneuanabees oe 87. 50 
Roundhouse hostlers___-____- ee ek ee ed Dake 151. 65 
lew waewhoow ds ides dak 244. 98 
RT eae yaa ae ee ae Pa ee 136. 49 
SEN i ee 151. 65 
Telegraph messengers. ______._______--- ee EL ne RP 58. 33 
Pesos per day 


RD he DR DEE ES Ee 5 SOO _ 3. 80-10. 90 
EL Ee SY RPS ad 5 ae ee ee 2. 30 
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Day shifts work 45 hours per week (5 hours on Saturday), mixed 
nd night shifts, 7% and 7 hours per day respectively, but all are paid 
or a 48-hour week. Overtime on regular work days is paid for at 
ular rate, but on holidays double time is paid for overtime, both 
»mputations being based on 195 hours (26 days X 7% hours) per 
onth. Free housing is provided for the superintendent, master 
echanic, supervisor, section bosses, and line laborers. Employees 
-; years Of age are pensioned after 35 years’ service on full salary; 
ter 30 but less than 35 years’ service, on three-fourths salary; and 
tter 20 but less than 30 years’ service, on half salary. 

Deduction of 1.2 percent of wages is paid to the railway employees’ 
nion. Deductions paid to the life insurance fund are: On salaries 
100 pesos, 70 centavos; of from 100 to 200 pesos, 1.40 pesos; of 
rom 200 to 300 pesos, 2.10 pesos; and of 300 pesos and up, 2.80 pesos. 
From Guadalajara the following daily wages are reported for 
treet railways: 


a 


Pesos per day 
Inspectors - __ - pakacieees Gey es 4. 16 
Motormen - 4. 00 
Trolleymen - Lo erg hem tee eee Py SO 2. 56 
Conductors 3. 48 
Track workers 7 ‘ 
Foremen -_ - - - - : epee ear er a eg Meany 3. 96 
Helpers - - - 5 EIR Pe eee Ob ae I, 3. 64 
Unskilled laborers Laine oa eee Rae 2. 64 
Foremen or superintendents.____.__________-_--- 5. 08 
Mechanics _- _- ae Rae ae See ae 2. 64-3. 15 
Electricians 2. 64-3. 96 


Each worker contributes 5 centavos per day toward the expenses 
{ sick fellow-workers, and in case of the death of a fellow-worker he 
ontributes a day’s wages toward the expenses and pension of the 
eceased worker’s family. Free medical attention, nursing, and 
edicines are furnished the workers. 

The street-car system of Veracruz is a cooperative organization, 
ence the wage system is not in effect. Hourly earnings for certain 
orkers are as follows: 


Pesos per hour 
EE OE ST eT 0. 81 
Sa al a acne ae aes unk Wiech . 81 
I ARAL Ee Sid i, olen ees a . 73 
a ee bE ey oon culate nll 73 
os eal ese inaae . 64 
EERE, Ma” a ge . 55 
eae Ge hannbledbome acudueninks . 73 
i as ipa inee > oa 
et aw oe . 65 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 



















Daily wages in building construction reported from Guad,.|, 
are: Bricklayers, 2 to 2.75 pesos; plumbers and electricians, 4 5, ;, 
6 pesos; carpenters, 3 to 8 pesos; painters, 2 to 4 pesos; and wu: called 
laborers, 1.70 pesos. The Piedras Negras consulate repori. tha; 
carpenters, brickmasons, and painters are paid 4 pesos and pliiybers 
5 pesos per day. A report from the Monterrey consulate stat: th; 
masons and all other skilled laborers except carpenters are ps 
to 6 pesos per day; carpenters, 3.50 to 5 pesos; and « 
laborers, 2.50 pesos. Wages in building construction reporte 
Saltillo are as follows: Foremen and electricians, 4 pesos pe: 
pipe layers, painters, carpenters, and masons, 3 pesos; timek. 
2.50 pesos; and common labor, 2 pesos. 

The following wages are paid in the city of Veracruz in building 
construction: 


ara 


Pesos per dat 
Ae OE oi iad. | ea Bom ot Nise Dre Be Dk 6. Oi 


ES EEE, FEL A F REET . 3. 0 
EOE SE ET an 
SE Seas POOR: AS A ee : 
7 No i ndaas mneulininletisves didn enenes inaues 
RES A ee reer: 
I ee ee eee ati 
ie i hE a an, op bin ttinia ated marine bil 
peeraeene ©. Smmmenisess.........-...--enncae <s0 -0- 
eRe ee wenn wien hngetnnh aees 
ree il isisalit tases ining iad entetee es 


bo 


“10 0 tN > 
*~; 5 Pry CoV 


bo 


hey 


The report from Saltillo states that its rates are for 8-hour day: 

7 days per week, that night shifts receive 50 percent increas 

day shifts, and that double time is paid for overtime. Unio 

hospital dues are deducted from wages at Guadalajara. ‘Ti 

tractors or employers pay insurance fees and furnish medical att eitior 

~" and medicines. Employers at Veracruz who hire! labor for a 

extended period are required to pay for 2 weeks’ vacation annual! 
for the workers. 

PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


In Saltillo bookbinders and line rulers are paid 35 pesos per wees: 
typesetters and pressmen, 23 and 21 pesos per week respectively ; 11 
linotypists, 5 pesos per day. 

From Monterrey the following daily wages are reported: 


Pesos per ot 
I oc ne 7. 00 
id wu in ame eee 6. 00 
Compositors, stone engravers, and cutters__......_---- 5. 00 
Nee a daa a dines iota ime 4. 00 


EG OE SE SE, al a en eee SO ae 3. 50-7. 00 
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Pesos per day 
Ly 0—i(<=«‘éCt*#”*”*”:C RE OR SS ee ee eee 2. 50 
Jie ted accseracipiecacsngesccanenncionns 2. 00 


Lajas 
p 7 In Guadalajara compositors, printers, and binders are paid 3.60 to 
killed [420 pesos and apprentices 85 centavos per day. The report from 
that Guadalajara also states that medical attention and medicines are 

mibers furnished by the employers during illness, and that workers’ pay 

: that continues during such illnesses. 

L 3.50 


mn SHIPPING AND STEVEDORING 
nmon 


‘rom [Although the principal coastwise-shipping company of Veracruz 

(ay; Ji, a cooperative organization and the members, strictly speaking, do 

Pers, BB not receive wages, nevertheless the payments operate almost like 
I g pay Pp 

‘i the wage system. ‘“‘Advance payments’ made to certain employees 

MOMS Bre as follows: 

Pesos per day 

dedi otemuds dias whe céddvwe’s inhinada 15. 48-17. 14 

Ee ee ee 


thd. cen cn amas cee weed bubiennt 8. 79-15. 22 


I 6 dune cnepnnaneete s+ Sietanse watts ‘Aisha 7. 98 

acl Sh a a ci oh sit iene, wt dg Gh tae och tee ie & 6. 55 
i ee alk A as aa ahs ence ean 6. 20 
Steersmen and quartermasters__.......-.---.------ 5. 72 
de i ee tia hitpoints 6. 51 
Carpenters, oilers, and first cooks_.......---.------ 6. 20 
Seaman gma gseceha cooks............. 1.2.6.2... 5. 27 
IE Gee eae <I 5. 21-5. 99 
Scullions____-_---- Matta abeedisanitanhe dnt nkasen 4.91 
Ma), Sob. Viddw asd dedaddsibees oasekpiilbe’ 2. OC 


Members have 1 month’s paid vacation annually and medical 
attention in case of accident or illness. An annual partition of 
profits is made among members, but because of the unfavorable 
conomic situation no profits are anticipated at present, and salaries 
ave had to be readjusted downward recently. 

Stevedores at Veracruz are reported to earn, under present rates, 
11.80 and 12 pesos daily for 8 hours’ work during ordinary hours. 
he stevedores’ union pays the cost of insurance. 

Monthly salaries reported from Guaymas are as follows: 


Pesos per month 
Dib bbaWeddetia Venu weewd Jie meld Thee 427. 00 
NB sixsc itis be chlnaid aihesl baka Rls dee asi chiim is 148. 00-289. 87 
a a ie in ws mittee eines HO 185. 00-370. 00 
EOI SET 148. 00 
EE aciiat ait. dk & doen't ucdats weer es @ aabanien seed 181. 00 
a ae See re, eee bat bales on 130. 00 
Re Os es i. bea bucwsses 125. 00 
i hese en a teninciblatdeb < 120. 00 
I ininnne a 110. 00 
tiie aia didi es Glad int apie dtmeng Wrentham x 84. 00 
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LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING, 
NOVEMBER 1938 


LOWER total separation and accession rates in November than in the 
preceding month were indicated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
monthly survey of labor turn-over in manufacturing industries. 
Total separations declined from 3.30 per 100 employees in October 
to 3.14 in November, which was, with one exception, the lowest total 
separation rate since April 1937. The accession rate decreased from 
5.19 to 4.24 during the same period. Compared with November 
1937, the lay-offs and total separations were less than half as hig}, 
and the accession rate was more than twice as high. Compared with 
October 1938, slightly lower quit and discharge rates were shown, but 
a small increase was indicated in the number of lay-ofis. 

Of the 24 industries for which separate rates are published, 12 had 
lower total separation rates than in October 1938 and 23 had lower 
total separation rates than in November 1937. The November 1938 
accession rate was above that for the preceding month in 6 industries. 
Compared with November 1937, there were 18 industries showing 
higher accession rates. 


All Manufacturing 


The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey of labor turn-over covers 
more than 5,000 representative manufacturing establishments, which 
in November.employed nearly 2,300,000 workers. The rates repre- 
sent the number of changes in personnel per 100 employees on the 
pay rolls during the month. 

The rates shown in table 1 are compiled from reports received from 
representative plants in 144 industries. In the 24 industries for whicl 
separate rates are shown (see table 2) reports were received from repre- 
sentative plants employing approximately 25 percent of the worker 
in each industry. 

Table 1 shows the total separation rate, classified into quit, dis 


charge, and lay-off rates, and the accession rate for each month 0! 


1937 and for the first 11 months in 1938 for manufacturing as a whole 
The averages of the monthly rates for 1937 are also presented. 
418 
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TaBLe 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates in Representative Factories in 144 Industries 























































TABLE 
teeta 
Class of turn-over | Janu-| Feb- Au- | 8€P- | octo.| No- | De- 
and year ary |ruary March|April | May | June} July gust = her vem | cem- | Aver. — 
er er | &ge 
Separations: 
Quits: 
= 0.52 | 0.49 0.61 | 0.59 | 0.62 | 0.61 | 0.59 | 0.65] 0.82] 0.78 | 0.60 
aaa 1.27 | 1.19 1.43 | 1.38 | 1.37 | 1.89 | 1.25 | 1.23 | 1.50 |] 1.05 >. > 
Discharges ” : 
ae 1} .ll -11] .10] .13] .11] .00] .10] .12] .12] .10 Quit. -- 
li 21] .22] .26] .23] .21] .19] .21] .19] 1.19] .19] .16| | j4°| 7 Richer 
Lay-offs:? “sy 
1938_...... 5.45 | 3.79 | 3.74] 3.85 | 3.82 | 3.69] 3.13 | 2.33 | 2.62] 2.40 | 2.44 nee 
T — Se 1.90 | 1.44 1.53 | 1.48 | 1.7 1.94 | 2.06 | 2.57 | 2.84] 4.45 | 5.99 2 oR Accessit 
otal: 
as 6.08 | 4.39 4.46 | 4.54 | 4.57 | 4.41 | 3.81 | 3.08 | 3.56 | 3.30] 3.14 
as 3.38 | 2.85 3.20 | 3.09 | 3.37 | 4.02 | 3.52 | 3.99 | 4.62] 5.69] 6,87 44 
Accessions 
aes 3.78 | 3.13 3.13 | 2.58 | 2.84 | 3.44 | 4.81 | 5.29) 4.51 | 5.19 | 4.24 : 
ee 4.60 | 4.71 4.74 | 4.04] 3.56 | 3.69 | 3.36 | 3.36 | 3.78 | 2.84) 1.79 2) 35 
1 The various turn-over rates represent the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs, total separations, and 


accessions per 100 employees. 
? Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 


Detailed turn-over rates for 24 selected manufacturing industries 
are listed in table 2 which gives the number of quits, discharges, and 
lay-offs, total separations, and total accessions per 100 employees in 
reporting firms in November and October 1938 and November 1{)37. 


TaBLe 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Specified Industries 


























Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct. Nov. Nov. Oct N 
Class of rates 1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1938 | 1937 | 1938 | 1935 
Automobiles and bodies Automobile parts Boots and 
EERIE AS Os eae er 0. 49 0. 34 0. 63 0. 57 0. 64 0. 70 0. 59 0.8 
ENS > Lee 08 04 .14 i 14 18 10 
RES 1. 89 1.41 11.09 2. 35 1.94] 13.71 4.79 4.1 
Total separation.........__- 2. 46 1.79 11. 86 3.03 2.72) 14.59 5. 48 5.1: 
RE OE 8.29 | 21.62 2. 96 9. 97 15.14 2.13 2. 23 1. 57 





Brick, tile, and terra 














Cement Cigars and cigarettes uit... 
cotta Dischal 
nh ay-off 
otal s 
RES Se Ee 0.53| 0.73] 0.62] 0.64] 06.40] 0.86] O89] Lis] 1 ~_ 
SP rantidusinkthdnaccous 10 13 .14 04 03 . 33 10 19 12 
EA dunaniniaungnecareenk 4. 65 2.31} 10.22 6. 46 3. 29 6.14 4.08 1. 37 
Total separation. ...-......- §.2 | 3.17] 10.98) 7.14] 3.72) 7.33) 5.07] 2.72 2. 
A Del nciniastnercnnsncl 4.92 4.88 3. 62 . 66 4.05 1.17 2. 29 2. 69 L4 L 
. d _ . 
Cotton manufacturing Electrical machinery Foundr — 
OE nev censechnnninatntvetse 1.01} 1.15] O81] 0.47] 048] 0.55] 1.87] 0.39) 05 
DURE 90.2 ccccncncevecesee .21 17 15 . 07 07 . 22 . 05 06; 1 
TERE 1. 38 2. 07 5. 62 . 98 95 5. 33 1. 67 2. 45 | q 
Total separation. _........_- 2. 60 3. 39 6. 58 1. 52 1. 50 6. 10 3. 59 2. 90 
Dinos dedieaddawbbnda 4. 08 5. 05 1. 64 3. 45 5. 38 . 83 4.12 3. 33 























m5, D. 
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lustries | qapue 2-—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Specified Industries— 




























































































—_ Continued 
= | A Ver. 
er | age — Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. 
Class 0 1938 1938 1937 1938 1938 1937 1938 1938 1937 
Furniture Hardware Iron and steel 
1.25 
Sl’ 0.65] 409] O71] 0.48] 043] 0.50] 0.43] O41 1.00 
i mischarge es oa -19 .13 .19 . 09 ae 12 . 03 . 03 . 04 
Snail ...---cgaaeeectencces 3.56 | 2.78] 11.16 65} 107] 5.85 .79 . 85 6. 68 
otal separation.......-.... 4.40] 7.00] 12.06] 1.22] 161] 647] 1.25] 1.29 7.72 
a mpsi0D.---ce-eeee--n-ene-] 487] 3.29) 3.00) 3.51] 4.66 38} 4.42] 251 1.05 
ca Knit goods Men’s clothing Petroleum refining 
Tiky eee eee 0.67| 0.74| 1.00] 0.64) 0.74] 0.68] 0.23] 0.30 0. 28 
DARD... nncgemtinibietinee .10 ll 10 . 05 .27 . 06 01 . 06 . 06 
ines nll, .o-<-condedesbasoncs 138] Lil} 3.21] 6.47] 5.64] 10.03] 1.97] 1.39 2.70 
tions, and MMlilifotal separation............ 2.15] 1.96] 431] 7.16] 665] 10.77] 221] 1.75 3.04 
A cgeGSION ...--- 2+ ---0------- 2. 27 3. 37 1. 66 3. 92 4. 29 1.91 1.01 1. 65 1. 95 
: Printing and publishing 
ustries , 
Radios and phonographs 
‘S, and Book and job Newspapers 
yvees in = 
)27 Ra Be ee 0.35 0. 53 0. 57 0. 24 0. 27 | 0. 38 1. 29 2. 28 1. 06 
ssid alt... wigalinndalniietinns . 08 uu 28 01 . 05 .10 . 20 17 .17 
99-68. .0...cccccccccecees 2. 61 2.74 4.37 94 | . 88 2. 97 1.72 1. 46 19. 37 
aiid otal separation...........- 3. 04 3. 38 5. 22 1.19 1. 20 3.45 3. 21 3. 91 20. 60 
lGUSITIes TERM ocession...---------------- 4.45 4.70| 4.70] 2.08] 2.70 2.51} 11.23 | 17.73 1. 32 
N Rayon Rubber tires Sawmills 
Ree eee 0. 56 0. 78 0. 57 0.45 0.41 0.81 0. 91 1. 59 1.07 
SS -ll 15 13 . 06 . 05 . 06 18 .19 . 25 
—_— eee 1. 21 2. 37 4.42 . 56 1. 33 7.41 5. 34 4.70 13. 00 
otal separation...........- 1. 88 3. 30 5.12 1.07 1.79 8. 28 6. 43 6. 48 14. 32 
ae a 1. 25 1. 94 1. 44 3. 23 3.47 . 66 3. 95 4. 68 2. 88 
Slaughtering and meat Steam and hot-water Woolen and worsted 
packing heating apparatus goods 
— a ee 0. 61 0. 76 0. 64 0. 42 0. 51 0.79 0. 84 0. 65 0. 59 
LS .17 .14 . 20 . 09 .13 .14 . 06 . 09 .07 
— 48k.. ..ctumenbneoceee 5. 93 4.92 7. 64 1. 62 2. 67 8.77 3.71 4. 43 13. 07 
“e otal separation...........- 6.71 5. 82 8. 48 2.13 3.31 9. 70 4.61 5.17 13. 73 
abt ek «ee 11.11 8.77 7.74 . 98 1.36 . 62 8. 63 10. 12 2. 60 
aA 
r 
___§ LABOR TURN-OVER IN THE IRON AND STEEL 
machine 
| INDUSTRY, 1936 AND 1937? 
| os REATER stability of employment in the iron and steel industry 


| ¢° than in all manufacturing was shown by reports on labor turn-over 
| |" Beceived by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 1936 and 1937. The 
___- fombined separation and accession rate in the 105 iron and steel 
lants reporting to the Bureau for both years was 59.71 in 1936. 
n 1937 the combined separation and accession rate was 71.03. The 
' Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Construction and Public Employment. For previous articles on 


bor turn-over in the iron and steel industry see Monthly Labor Review June 1934, p. 1393; and September 
06, D. 647. 
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all-manufacturing rate * was 92.41 in 1936 and 95.53 in 1937. 7) 
means that the maintenance and necessary curtailment and expan in th 
sion in the volume of production in iron and steel plants inyolye, otal 
total personnel changes equivalent to approximately one-hal! of 4) 
average number of employees in 1936 and nearly three-fourths j, 
1937. In all manufacturing, however, the total changes were nearly ay 
100 percent of the av erage number of workers on the pay rolls. 

The annual quit rate in the iron and steel plants increased frozy aah 
12.55 in 1936 to 14.82 per 100 employees in 1937. The discharge raj a 
declined from 1.13 to 0.99 in the same period. The number of lay- there 
offs was nearly three times as high in 1937 as in 1936. The tota| with 
separation rate increased from 21.51 in 1936 to 38.41 per 100 employees of 9 
in 1937. In 1936 workers were hired or rehired at the rate of 38.9 1 
per 100; in 1937 the hiring rate was 32.62. The 105 plants included 
in the study employed an average of 276,390 workers in 1936 and an 
average of 318,348 in 1937. bet 

Table 1 shows the labor turn-over rates in all manufacturing and in 
iron and steel plants, 1936 and 1937. 


grou 


TABL 


TaBLeE 1.—Labor Turn-Over Rates in All Manufacturing and in the Manufacture o 
Iron and Steel, 1936 and 1937 } 



































Separations 
. aoe al : tal 
Item Quits | Discharges | Lay-offs? | Total pai 
— ee agin Quits: 
U; 
1937 | 1936 | 1937 1937 | 1936 | 1937 | 1936 | 
5.4 
All manufacturing< .........-- 15.02 | 12.96 ls : . 35. 67 | 24.73 | 53.06 | 40.33 | 42.47 10 
EE See 14.82 | 12. 55 4 99 | | .13 | 22.60 | 7.83 | 38.41 | 21.51 | 32.62 - 
20 








1 The rates for iron and steel are based on reports from 105 identical plants. The annual quit, « 
lay-off, total separation, and accession rates are found by taking the total for each class of turn-o iring 
the 12 months as the numerator. The denominator is the average of 12 monthly averages, each found by 
taking the reported number of employees at the beginning and at the end of the month and dividing by? Disch 
The resulting fraction is multiplied by 100 to secure the rate on a basis of ‘‘per 100 employees.”’ 

2 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. 


Labor Turn-Over, by Rate Group 


Table 2 shows for each type of turn-over the number of plants au 
the number of their employees according to the hiring and separatiol 
rates in 1936 and 1937. The figures relate to 105 identical plants 
the 2 years. 

The number of plants having a quit rate of less than 10 per 10) 
employees remained virtually the same in both years. Firms showing 
a quit rate of 30 or more, however, increased from 8 plants with 15,2! 
workers on the pay roll in 1936 to 17 employing 31,981 workers in 193. 





§ Compiled from monthly labor turn-over reports received from representative firms employing more ti 
1,500,000 workers in 144 industries, 
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No significant changes in the classification of discharges were shown 
i, the number of firms or employees. In 1936, 53.3 percent of the 
otal number of plants, employing 58.8 percent of the total number of 
yorkers, reported a discharge rate of less than 1 per 100 workers. 
In 1937, 54.3 percent of the total number of firms, with 62.6 percent 
of the employees, were in the same group. 

A substantial decrease was shown in 1937, compared with 1936 in 
the number of plants with lay-off and total separation rates of less 
han 20 per 100. However, in the groups reporting fay-offs of 20 to 40, 


ve ; : 

f 7 there was a marked increase in firms and employees in 1937 compared 
Ol lay- : ° ‘ ‘ 

be with 1936. ‘The increase in the number of firms having lay-off rates 
c r * . *. 
ail of 90 or more was insignificant. 

overs 


The number of firms registering an accession rate of less than 20 per 
100 workers increased from 10, in 1936 to 27, in 1937. In the rate 


soups Of 70 or more, the distribution of plants did not vary greatly 
between the 2 years. 


f 38.20 
icluded 
and an 


in IM [\xue 2.—Distribution of 105 Establishments Manufacturing Iron and Steel, by Turne . 


Over Rates, 1936 and 1937 } 






































acture 0 Number of es- . Percent of total em- 
tablishments Number of employees ployees 
Class and rate of turn-over 
1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 
a 4 105 | 105 318, 348 276, 390 100. 00 100. 00 
—_—_— 
Quits: 
CE ee 5 2 1, 564 2, O84 .49 yf: 
5) 1Y3 Shame meer BO... 2... <cccccccece 12 13 14, 844 19, 987 4. 66 7. 23 
= 5.0 and under 7.5_____- 5 SRE. 11 14 35, 745 21, 262 11. 23 7.69 
<: pp SS)! 2 18 120, 171 89, 140 37. 7 32. 25 
) 47 10.0 and under 15.0.............._- 21 24 75, 371 78, 553 23. 6S 28. 43 
62 inpewe meee 2oH.......-..-...-- 6 q 14, 978 15, 875 4.70 5.74 
ieee nee 2e.0..... ............ 6 10 20, 968 28, 132 6. 59 10. 18 
a 25.0 and under 30.0__....___.._____- 5 7 2, 726 6, 077 86 2. 20 
_ discharge 8 end under 35.0..............-.. 5 3 14, 170 12, 470 4.45 4.51 
yver d 35.0 and over........_- ssn abiaale t 12 5 17, 811 2, $10 5. 59 1. 02 
h found by 
iding by 2. Discharges: 
es ee 19 21 34, 550 53, 172 10. 85 19. 24 
0.2 and under 0.4_...___. a 7 6 | 19, 522 7,994 6.13 2. 89 
0.4and under 0.5... _- Sorebdliia hice ane 1 5 | 719 11, 566 . 23 4.18 
0.5 and under 0.8__......_.___- cinkeal 25 18 138, 969 82, 695 43. 65 29. 92 
Rene meee 2.0.............-o.2.- 5 6 5, 616 7, 138 1. 76 2. 58 
ES 14 10 64, 301 41, 237 20, 21 14. 92 
POE ES — Ea 12 5 19, 959 31,915 6. 27 11. 55 
+ | eT 10 17 13, 724 25, 092 4.31 9.08 
nts an 3.0and under 5.0...._....... rs 8 13 18, 624 12, 540 5.85 4.54 
aration «nc occadwecaaane asd 4 4 2, 364 3, 041 .74 1. 10 
a Lay-offs: 
ants In re ll 45 14,964 127,179 4.7 46. 01 
Sy 16 25 45, 279 95, 376 14, 22 34. 51 
land under 20_._..__......_____- 29 19 110, 432 | 32, 528 34. 69 11.7 
. 20 and under 30___..............-- | 24 7 116, 719 15, 245 36. 68 5. 52 
er 30and under40...---.----_-___- : ll 3 18, 561 2, 578 5. 83 93 
| ail 40 and under 60__..__.___________-- 5 3 3, 707 914 1. 16 . 33 
1owlne 60 and under 90. - 5 2 1, 161 715 36 . 26 
15.280 90 and under 120..__..........-- 0 1 0 1, 855 0 . 67 
| £0,208 120 and under 150___...........--. 1 0 269 0 . 08 0 
n 1937 GE 3 0) 7, 256 0 2. 28 0 


'The various turn-over rates represent the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs, total separations, and 


more that accessions per 100 employees. 
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TaBLe 2.—Distribution of 105 Establishments Manufacturing Iron and Steel, |, Tur 
Over Rates, 1936 and 1937—Continued 
"ni 
Number of es- Percent of total oe; 
tablishments | Number of employees thts em- 
Class and rate of turn-over 
1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 193¢ weer 
Total separations: 
ee 3 15 1, 665 27, 123 . 52 
ll ee 17 33 30, 515 150, 578 9. 59 | r OPI 
20 and under 30_......*..........- 24 2B 133, 676 56, 098 41.99 | , 
30 and under 40. .................. 18 15 75, 922 12, 947 23. 85 
ee 20 .) 49, 956 12, 707 15. 69 
60 and under 90_____ .. pebeedde cael 11 8 12, 440 14, 942 3.91 
| gee 3 2 4, 131 1,995 1.30 
120 and under 150.-----._-------.- 5 0 2, 401 0 75 | co) 
_,..,.._, eae 1 0 386 0 a 
180 and over.._.... phiseoedrmalnaensdlill 3 0 7, 256 0 2. 28 thro 
Accessions: durl 
Under 5...-- lash atuninn tidhapikinicbsbanlnanacepinan 1 1 123 1, 920 . 04 
J | ee eee 6 2 2, 966 5, 225 . 93 Dec 
i, . 9° 20 7 44, 915 17, 783 14. 11 ¢ 
eae 31 25 188, 073 41, 240 59. 08 rec 
St TE cconccncscseccnces 26 22 54, 427 71, 867 17. 10 © 
40 and under 50_...............-.- 6 17 10, 510 66, 992 3. 30 | rent 
. _ Sse: 4 18 1, 535 64, 115 .48 é 
BE Bcc cnccqnesdqnees 3 11 5, 644 5, 088 1,77 Nov 
110 and under 150................. 6 2 7, 702 2, 160 2. 42 ; 
Rae ey 2 0 2, 453 0 77 | wert 




















“a \ 


° iobs 
Turn-Over Rates, By Size of Plant ea 
the 
193 


WOI 


Table 3 shows comparative labor turn-over rates for plants with 
less than 1,000 employees compared with those employing 1,00 or 
more. All classes of separations and accessions were lower in both 

















years in firms having an average of 1,000 or more workers on the 4 

pay roll. a 

Forty-eight plants had fewer than 1,000 employees per establish-  ?” 

ment and 57 had 1,000 or more. The smaller plants had an average 

of 21,008 persons on the pay roll in 1936 and 23,693 workers in 1937. 

The firms with 1,000 or more employees on the pay roll had an average Oa 

of 255,382 workers in 1936 and 294,655 in 1937. . 

par 

TaBLe 3.—Comparative Labor Turn-Over Rates in Iron and Steel Plants, by Siz of H Ve 

Establishment, 1936 and 1937 I 

fro 

Rate per 100 employees in plants employing in- the 

1937 1936 Th 

Class of turn over —_——- ee 

Fewer than} 1,0000r (Fewer than| 1,(00 or par 

1,000 em- | moreem- | 1,000em- | more eém- 

ployees | ployees | ployees | ployees Pu 

a anc 

Separations: ] 
RCE NT See oe ere ae 18. 56 14. 52 15. 82 

hi Bieta oni vented pet dicennics 1.75 93 2. 80 U 

BE achaiphoaraicecesdeotguanivwensinccces 32.71 21.79 12. 64 UD 

et neil ne ae Se ea 53.02 37. 24 31. 26 »Du 
Erato nsdesetcasatnencccseseasectencenecessesee 38. 49 32.15 47.09 
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OPERATIONS OF UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT 
465 SERVICE, DECEMBER 1938 


CONTINUED declines in the number of persons seeking employment 
through offices of the United States Employment Service occurred 
during December, but the number of placements exceeded those of 
December 1937. For the fourth consecutive month the number of 
registrants in the active file declined and the number of persons cur- 
rently registering for work during the month showed a drop from 
November. Placements declined moderately from November but 
were 28.9 percent above December 1937. 
At the close of December, 7,215,691 persons were actively seeking 
jobs through the public employment service, a decline of 4.2 percent 
from the November total and of 11.1 percent from the active file at 
the end of August which was then at the highest level since early 
1936. Men represented 5,688,578 applicants in December and 
women, 1,527,113. ; 
During December employment offices received 1,051,047 applica- 
tions for work, 800,922 being from men. The majority of these ap- 
plicants were persons who were renewing their applications. The vol- 
ume of new applications continued the decline which has been reported 
since the close of last January when the inauguration of unemploy- 
ment-compensation benefit payments in 21 States and the District of 
Columbia threw a heavy burden on the employment offices. Com- 
pared to the 942,374 new applications received in January 1938 the 
December total was only 477,030. 
December placements numbered 230,268, a decline of 10.3 percent 
from the November daily rate. Private jobs accounted for 160,982 of 
the placements, 75,573 of these being of men and 85,409 of women. 
The influence of the seasonal nature of the fluctuations is shown in the 
24.8 percent drop in private placements of men during December com- 
pared to an increase of 4.6 percent in private placements of women. 
Public placements numbered 69,286, off 6.9 percent from November 
and up 40.9 percent from December 1937. 
128 During December the 1,647 offices and 2,066 itinerant points of the 
_ 78 §f United States Employment Service received 8,922,579 personal visits. 
During the same period the employment-office personnel made 136,279 
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field visits to employers in connection with the program for expand 
job opportunities. The offices also participated in filling 26,872 
through supplemental placement activity. These placements ; 
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ing 
2 jobs 
re not 


included in the general totals of complete placements because of th, 
more limited extent of the employment offices’ participation in effecty. 


ating the placements. 


TaBLeE 1.—Summary of Operations of United States Employment Service, December 1939 





Activity 





Ee ee Pe ee ee eer 
TELLER LLL IE TIGA 
Ee 3 Oe Tee a ee ee 

Total placements. --....--.-- aaa ited tended ache ee eagle 

Se eee 





Number 


1, 051, 047 
477, 030 
574, 017 
230, 268 
160, 982 

69, 286 

7, 215, 691 








re 
Percent of change {fro 








November | December | | 
1938 | 1937 
—5.5 +17.1 | 
—7. 2 +5, 5 
—3.9 +-29. 0 
—10.3 +28.9 | 
—11.6 +24. 3 | 
—6.9 +40.9 
—4,.2 +48. 0) 








1 Adjusted for number of working days in months. 


Activities of the Employment Service for veterans during December 
showed similar trends, although the decline in placements from the 
preceding month was smaller than for nonveterans. 
ments of veterans in December numbered 11,331, off only 4.6 percent 
Private jobs accounted for 5,197 placements, while 
placements in public employment numbered 6,134. 
were received from 13,725 veterans and renewals from 28,117. 
the close of December 361,335 veterans were actively seeking work 


from November. 


through offices of the Employment Service. 


TaBLe 2.—Summary of Veterans’ Activities, December 1938 


Total place- 


New applications 
At 





Percent of change from 




















Activity Number 
November | December 
1938 ! 1937 
I piciccktvdemcatendedigitthbwaintneetéee 41, 842 —3.1 —8.0 
I EE ee 13, 725 —3.4 —20. 6 
ie OEE EERE EES eS aE SIE SRT ee A 28, 117 —2.9 —.2 
Se eee = 11, 331 —4.6 +15.4 
EEE Corl SR I ae ea SR Ry | OPE E See 5, 197 —19.4 +8. 2 
EE a ee eae ean Cel eee 6, 134 +13.0 +22. 4 
Active le (end of mionth).............................. 361, 335 —5.0 +34. 7 | 








! Adjusted for number of working days in months. 
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inding TaBLE 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, December 1938 














































2 Jobs TOTAL 
Te not 
Placements Applications 
of the 
- Sup- 
Tecty- Private Active ple- 
Division and — Field file, Per- | ment- 
State ~— visits Dec. | sonal a 
; oO . ‘ew | 31,1938) visits | place- 
7 Total | vum- change — _ Total | New ssa 
er 1938 ber | from 
Neve month) 
ember ! 
—————— 
United States - - -- 230, 268} 160, 982 —12) 64, 541/69, 286) 136, 279) 1,051,047 |477, 030/7,215,691|8,922,579| 26, 872 
New England...-} 11,618} 8, 604 —11 5,035} 3,014) 7,912) 63, 200) 28, 760) 607,053) 757, 092 774 
"Maine.....----- 1,658} 895 +6 73| 763) 1,362) 8,760) 2,756] 51,208] 87,274) 124 
New Hampshire} 1,855) 1,542 —l1 1, 124 313 874 6,468) 1,726} 35,052) 41,939 95 
Vermont... ---- 918 610 —3 313 308 322 3,261} 1,216) 16,657) 17,512 10 
Massachusetts..| 2,934) 2,031 —% 1, 187 903; 2,143) 24,035) 14, 732) 324, 368) 403, 489 437 
Rhode Island...} 1,079 863 +13 486 216 434 5, 738| 3,115) 69,135) 79, 360 42 
Connecticut....| 3,174] 2, 663 ~* 1, 252 511} 2,777) 14,938) 5,215} 110, 543) 127, 518 66 
Mid. Atlantic. ...| 26, 696) 21,611 —3 8, 400} 5, O85) 15,990) 240, 159) 107, 969) 1,842,013/2,528,463] 1, 328 
New York.----- 15, 856| 12, 930 +3 4, 359| 2,926) 9,064) 151, 217| 66,919) 580, 075/1,724,079 173 
meal 2, 873) 2,723 —34 955 150} 1,502) 16,736) 6,368) 234,126) 57, 627 31 
Pennsylvania..| 7,967) 5,958 +6 3, 086) 2,009) 5,424) 72, 206) 34, 682/1,027,812) 746,757) 1,124 
E. N. Central. ...| 39, 215} 31, 400 —7\ 14,015] 7,815) 23,913] 181, 590) 82, 216/1,525,883/ 1,349,844) 2, 443 
aes 7,603) 5, 658 —8| 2,103} 1,945) 3,938] 39,339) 18, 120) 448, 436) 200, 633 369 
Le cies 5,977) 5, 571 —3 2, 736 406} 4,401) 32,021) 16,979) 221, 127) 327, 632 815 
ember inois...------ 11,719) 11,053 —4 3, 898 666| 6,431) 29,372) 11,840) 305, 259) 148, 393 603 
Michigan.......| 8,602) 5,674 —10| 3,697) 2,928) 6,268) 49,601) 26, 202) 413, 552) 490, 049 96 
m the Wisconsin -- - - -- 5,314| 3,444] —13) 1,581] 1,870} 2,875] 31,257] 9,075) 137,509] 183,137] 560 
place- W.N. Central__..| 22,050) 13, 614 —17 5, 223) 8, 436) 19,520) 96, 464) 41,900) 665, 421) 635,963) 1, 691 
Minnesota._._....| 4,550) 3, 185 —i9 1, 539} 1,365) 8,617] 23,316] 10,057) 203, 882) 245, 917 331 
ercent ME lowa...-..-.--- 6,427} 3, 899 —13| 1,348) 2,528) 3,275) 20,615) 8,439) 100,962) 206, 604 742 
‘ Mi oe 3, 443| 2, 429 +4 1,035} 1,014) 2,611} 22,646) 11,928] 187,691) 78, 864 42 
while North Dakota__| 1,911} 1,655 —22 378 256 716 4,039) 1,346) 28,483] 18, 442 77 
. South Dakota__| 1,095 676 —36 224 419 455 2,821) 1,193) 35,663) 13, 580 100 
‘ations Nebraska.......| 1,852] 807 —B 335} 1,045] 2,374) 10,170] 3,214] 42,216) 36, 835 62 
a \ ae 2,772 963 —27 364) 1,809) 1,472) 12,857) 5,723) 66,524) 35,721 337 
al 8. Atlantie......-. 33, 607) 17, 545 —1 8, 40516, 062) 13, 896) 116, 787| 55, 562) 877, 898) 914,450) 2, 360 
r work Delaware... ___. 1, 001 780 —10 429} 221 111] 2,441 955) 14,134) 9, 204 15 
aan 3, 286) 2, 036 +0 865} 1,250) 1,713) 19,255} 7,178) 70,959) 131,713 158 
Dist. of Col_____ 3, 237! 2, 603 +] 928} 634 73| 8,063) 3,707) 55,022) 74,896 87 
a ing 5, 283) 2,110 +5 1, 229} 3,173] 1,532) 18,635) 8,777) 50,372) 125, 487 95 
West Virginia__| 3,373) 2,673 —1 1, 469 700} 2,194) 14,622) 5,271) 158, 454) 148, 651 557 
North Carolina_| 8, 289) 4, 276 4 2,045) 4,013) 2,643) 25, 306) 13, 186) 155, 142) 2A1, 458 410 
South Carolina_| 2, 559 877 —0 526) 1,682) 1, 161 8, 623} 4,171] 131,900) 94, 162 141 
Georgia.........| 5,128) 2,190 —] 914] 2,938} 4,287) 15,334) 8,917) 132,972) 47,830 128 
Florida......... 1, 451 ee 0} 1, 451 182 4,508} 3,400) 108,943) 20, 959 769 
E. 8. Central_....| 14,885) 8,341 —4| 4,837) 6,544) 6,019) 54,993) 28,627| 479,414) 444,954) 3,104 
ieee 1, 700 806, —10 316; 894 245| 10,649] 6,218) 98,034) 30,047 380 
“oe 4,623) 2,952 +28 1,610} 1,671) 2,071) 11,531} 6,865) 145,618) 163, 308 646 
| ee 4,833) 3, 261 —22B 2, 231) 1,572) 2,584) 15,113) 6,908) 150,469) 133,485) 1,748 
ippi.___- 3,729} 1,322 +39 680} 2,407} 1,119) 17,7 8, 636} 85, 293) 118, 114 330 
W.8. Central_...| 45, 778] 35, 253 —3 8, 597) 10, 525) 26,710} 119, 059) 58, 860) 474,878) 941,774) 8, 240 
Arkansas_______ 2,178) 1,002 —23 535) 1,176; 1,550) 10,080) 6,005) 73,388] 33, 693 330 
= 3,860) 2, 576 —10 1, 682} 1, 284) 2,506) 16,587) 8,315) 120,210) 130,628) 1, 467 
a 2, 853; 1, 880) —17 439} 973) 1,227| 28,257) 15,306) 58,744) 144,317 503 
ae 36, 887| 29, 795 —1} 5,941) 7,092) 21,427) 64, 135) 29, 234) 222, 536) 633, 136} 5,940 
a 12,577) 8, 408 —53 3, 604) 4,169) 7,173) 48,911) 17,032) 194,695) 279,511} 2, 534 
a 1, 392 596 —18 259 796} 1,459 4,213) 1,071} 33,180) 27,879 177 
er 1, 452 974 —49 368} 478] 1,508) 7,508) 2,886) 22,608) 75,461 50 
en 799 346 —12 121 453 330) 3,022 837 9,305) 13,332 22 
Dicenen 1,729} 1,115 —35 465 614 956} 12,018) 3,940) 46,851) 46,390 25 
----| 2,087) 1,578 —83 770; 509) 1,182) 5,460) 2,118) 37,226) 31,982 69 
\rizOna........ 3,085} 2,512 +29} 1,272) 573 578| 6,187) 3,169) 22,654) 39,532) 1,553 
i enkidinenas 1, 205 801 —33 133} 404 514] 8,421) 2,395) 18,898) 35,115 588 
i 828 486 —20 216} 342 646} 2,082 616} 3,973) 9,820 50 
a ae 23, 529) 16, 030 —17| 6,375) 7,499) 14,985) 127,891) 54, 423) 540, 754/1,063,292) 4, 195 
—-.* 948 —34 358} 333] 1,976) 12,348] 5,849) 135,195) 58,720 488 
oe 2,711) 1,346 —4 889) 1,365) 1,655) 14,251] 6,480) 85,827) 164, 643 556 
Rice 19, 537) 13, 736 —17| 5,128! 5,801) 11,354) 101, 292) 42,094) 319, 732) 839,929) 3,151 
A cmsecescce 83 69 —19 16 14 45 481 367) 1,626) 3,099 0 
_—— 230 107 —12 34) 123) 116) 1,512) 1,314, 6,056) 4,137 203 





























1 Adjusted for number of working days in month. 3 Incomplete. 
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TABLE 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, December 1938—C., 
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MEN 
Placements Applications 
Private New 
Division and State ” 
Per- , Per- 
cent o : cent of 
Total Num- change | Regular Public | Total Num- chang: 
ber from | (over 1 ber from 
No- | month) No 
vem- vem- 
ber ! ber 
| 144, 139 | 75, 573 —25 | 29,449 | 68, 566 |800, 922 |341, 809 
New England............-- 6,967 | 3,988 —29 |} 2,542] 2,979 | 43,549 | 17, 687 
| a a a 1, 200 437 —20 328 763 | 6,834 1, 843 
New Hampshire.-_-_--_- 1, 357 1, 053 —24 804 304 4, 767 1, 172 
, SS 560 252 —34 144 308 | 2,509 823 
assachusetts_....___. 1, 741 847 —40 526 894 | 15,825 8, 800 
Rhode Island____..__.- 483 282 +3 180 201 3, 582 1,712 
Coanecticut..........-. 1,626 | 1,117 —33 560 509 | 10,032 | 3,337 
Middle Atlantic......____- 12,408 | 7,477 —20 | 3,498 | 4,931 |168,443 | 69,448 
SEES 7, 360 4, 470 —19 1, 671 2,890 |104,167 | 44, 160 
Pa 923 775 —34 345 148 | 12,057 4, 632 
Pennsylvania___.-____- 4,125 2, 232 —16 1, 482 1,893 | 52,219 | 20, 656 
East North Central__..___-. 20, 721 j 12,991 —22 | 5,975 | 7,730 |139,063 | 60,817 
eae 3, 877 1, 944 — 26 660 1,933 | 31, 507 | 13,915 
aa 2, 336 1, 951 —2 996 385 | 23,425 | 12, 265 
aa 5,400 | 4,746 —14 1, 554 654 | 20,557 | 7,931 
eee as 5, 970 3, 049 —27 2, 176 2,921 | 39,828 | 19, 986 
_ aes 3, 138 1, 301 — 28 589 1, 837 | 23, 746 6, 720 
West North Central______- 14, 266 | 5,937 —30 | 1,966 | 8,329 | 76,324 | 30,795 
cS SE 2, 695 1, 353 —35 589 1, 342 | 17, 885 7, 211 
aa 4,258 | 1,773 —23 543 | 2,485 | 16,092 | 5, 767 
| SE 2,051 1, 037 —15 392 1,014 | 17,447 8, 859 
North Dakota......._- 963 711 —36 167 252 | 2,829 853 
South Dakota......_-- 664 259 — 56 63 405 | 2,275 882 
GCS 1, 401 376 —29 94 1,025 | 8,657 | 2,454 
Ci PES 2, 234 428 —39 118 | 1,806 | 11,139] 4,769 
South Atlantic............- 23,558 | 7,629 —18 | 3,677 | 15,929 | 89,712 | 40, 156 
0 EES 442 223 —27 133 219 | 1,893 7 
aryland.-....- a ee. 2, 144 895 —22 462 1, 249 | 14, 505 4, 808 
District of Columbia_._| 1, 491 865 —10 290 626 ,226 | 2,178 
.. «3p erage 4,045 908 —16 591 3,137 | 14, 934 6, 647 
West Virginia........_- 1, 712 1,018 —31 695 604 | 12,111 4, 030 
North Carolina_______- 5,910 | 1,920 —15 762 | 3,990 | 18,076 | 9,134 
South Carolina. ._____- , 202 528 +5 321 1,674 | 6,863 | 3,044 
RS TIER Te 4, 197 1, 272 —18 423 2,925 | 12,346 6, 869 
Rh ihiiintneitinkiatieintl 1, 415 _; ae 0 1,415 3, 758 2,7 
East South Central________ 10,912 | 4,387 —14| 2,304] 6,525 | 45,592 | 22, 521 
ED co cnesaccces 1, 164 271 —25 58 893 9, 104 5, 214 
,, Sie). 3, 061 1, 392 +27 719 | 1,669 | 8,874] 5,032 
abel ae 1, 891 —35 1,214 1, 566 | 12,304 5, 317 
Mississippi. ........... 3, 230 833 +14 403 | 2,397 | 15,310 | 6,958 
West South Central______- 30, 719 | 20, 227 —11 | 4,199 | 10,492 | 96,938 | 47, 243 
IE acdantndasd , 582 413 —45 138 1, 169 8, 657 5, 154 
-  ~ Seee 2,657 | 1,377 —10 962 | 1,209] 13,400 | 6,383 
Oklahoma. ........___- 1, 644 675 —30 108 969 | 24,487 | 13,312 
_ aa. 24, 836 | 17, 762 —9 | 2,991 | 7,074 | 50,394 | 22,394 
I iin ndiensiee 9,031 | 4,913 —58 | 2,222] 4,118 | 41,384 | 13,455 
GE 1, 145 370 —30 159 775 3, 760 867 
el el ie 911 440 —69 137 471 6, 576 2, 393 
., | eae 620 170 —32 175 450 2, 571 631 
Ee EAE 1, 113 502 —49 155 611 | 10,059 | 3,204 
New Mexico....______- 1, 511 1,009 —84 542 502 | 4,602) 1,699 
ha Ie EE 2,465 | 1,900 +40 972 565 | 5,359 2,641 
SRG a ae 667 263 —66 131 404 | 6,637] 1,517 
cdi ah ngladl 599 259 —32 151 340 | 1,820 503 
Ee See ee ee - 15,319 | 7,912 —29 | 2,946) 7,407 | 98,051 |°38, 129 
Washington...._.____- 782 460 —45 133 322 | 9,802 | 4,104 
I hil citi inna 2, 314 954 —11 641 1,360 | 11,877 | 5,245 
Ookmormia. .. ........... 12,223 | 6,498 —30 | 2,172 | 5,725 | 76,372 | 28, 780 
SE eS See 63 52 —26 1l 11 | * 438 326 
8 a aS 175 60 ~27 19 115 | 1,428] 1,232 





























1 Adjusted for number of working days in month. 
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tinued TABLE 3.—Operations of United States Employment Service, December 1938—Continued 


























































WOMEN 
Placements Applications 
Private New 
. Active 
Division and State Per- Sas, eethe 
Total cent of Regu- | Total cent of | 1938 
Num- ones lar Num- 7 
No- | (over ber No- 
yer. | month) ‘aon 
em- 
ber ! ber ! 
ratted Otebllicndaditiechoosinmcnpnien 86, 129 | 85, 409 +5 | 35,092 |250, 125 |135, 221 —17 }1, 427, 113 
New Rati, ccc ceccscceseccncses 4,651 | 4,616 +15 | 2,493 | 19,651 | 11,073 —17 178, 945 
PSS: Ce eee 458 458 +52 345 | 1,926 913 —23 10, 433 
New Hampshire..........-..-.- 498 489 +47 320} 1,701 554 —29 9, 370 
eeete- vag DRS. 358 358 +-44 169 752 393 +21 3, 219 
Massachusetts...............-.- 1,193 | 1,184 +6 661} 8,210} 5,932 —21 98, 929 
TT” ES eee. 596 581 +18 306 | 2,156] 1,403 —6 23, 677 
we > eee 1,548 | 1, 546 —2 692 | 4,906] 1,878 —22 33, 317 
ANS DE icendincarcstcenews 14, 288 | 14, 134 +9] 4,902 | 71,716 | 38, 521 —9 | 433,331 
New York........-.---.-------- 8,496 | 8, 460 +20] 2,688 | 47,050 | 22,759 —17 | 179, 595 
a ll:té«C 1,950 | 1,948 —34 610 | 4,679} 1,736 —43 50, 677 
PURGE titin cn . oconsscncen< 3,842 | 3,726 +25 | 1,604] 19,987 | 14,026 +17 | 203,059 
East North Central. ..............- 18, 494 | 18, 409 +8 | 8,040 | 42,527 | 21,399 —19 | 265, 272 
CGR en FS Pe +5] 1,443] 7,832] 4,205 —12 66, 843 
ES Se a ore Fe +12] 1,740] 8,596] 4,714 —33 43,777 
ES ee eee ee 6,319 | 6,307 +6] 2,344] 8,815 t —16 54, 815 
ES SE ae 2,632 | 2,625 +23 | 1,521] 9,773) 6,216 —6 75, 260 
MS Edt hdo ns ccdedescue 2,176 | 2,143 +0 992 | 7,511 | 2,355 —3l 24, 577 
West North Central................] 7,784] 7,677 —2 | 3,257 | 20,140 | 11,105 —5 | 122, 5&3 
i) ems ae F > pe —2 950 | 5,431 2, 846 +1 38, 334 
ee, Tae i + Tee —3 805 | 4,523 | 2,672 —1 20, 084 
OS on ree 1,392 | 1,392 +24 643 | 5,199} 3,069 +4 32, 810 
North Deets... 4.-..........,-- 948 044 —7 211 1, 210 493 —30 5, 104 
NS SE ES 431 417 —10 161 546 311 —30 7, 241 
IONE cendanesoo- wglihs pacsemal 451 431 —17 241 1, 513 760 —22 7, 279 
MSIL tas acedudepiondeennes 538 535 —13 246 | 1,718 954 —10 11, 701 
South Atiemtie.....................] 10,00} 0,916 +17 | 4,728 | 27,075 | 15, 406 —31 196, 344 
Se te, ce medkbacowsen 559 557 —1 296 548 247 +4 3, 117 
2) ES 1, 142 1,141 +-29 403 4, 750 2, 370 —8 14, 392 
District of Columbia_-___....__- 1, 746 1, 738 +7 638 2, 837 1, 529 —31 18, 739 
) os) i eee 1,238 | 1,202 +29 638 | 3,701 | 2,130 —29 11, 920 
West Virginia__.....__- ._ 1, 661 1, 655 +37 774 2, 511 1, 241 —27 22, 507 
Norte (eee..............-.-s- 2,379 2, 356 +7 1, 283 7, 230 4, 052 —40 43, 480 
ES 357 349 —6 205 1, 760 1, 127 —43 26, 309 
| eS wee 931 918 +39 491 | 2,988] 2,048 —25 28, 354 
Se Se a RS 36 > ieee 0 750 662 | —34] 27,526 
East South Central_...............- 3,973 | 3,954 +9] 2,443] 9,401] 6,106 —28 90, 841 
OS AEs eee 536 535 4] 258 | 1,545] 1,004 —22 19, 882 
RS epee 1,562 | 1,560 +29 891 | 2,657] 1,833 —12 29, 385 
SE £6 ae eee 1,376 1, 370 —17 1,017 2, 809 1, 591 —39 29, 378 
i “SL TRS 499 489 +122 277 2, 390 1, 678 —33 12, 196 
West South Central. ............... 15,059 | 15,026 | +10] 4,398 | 22,121 | 11,617 —22| 88,206 
el a Sind aime ccnp +8 397 | 1,423 851 +4 10, 042 
= 1,203 | 1,199 —11 720 | 3,187] 1,932 —26 23, 495 
9 2: ee 1,209 | 1,205 -¥ 331 | 3,770} 1,994 +8 8, 
gS 2a 12,051 | 12,033 +16 | 2,950 | 13,741 | 6,840 —28 45, 829 
Os SE eee a 3,546 | 3,495 —4] 1,382 | 7,527 | 3,577 —12 30, 248 
|! ras 247 +14 100 453 — 4s 5, 028 
CD itEbehateskenadeccnsae 541 534 +s 231 932 493 —8 1, 948 
\,. ® + SS 179 176 4-24 46 451 206 —3 1, 553 
seen 616 613 —16 310 | 1,959 736 —32 9, 114 
, “iT Siar 576 569 —82 228 858 419 +4 5, 952 
Se ear aes 620 612 +4 300 828 528 —20 a 
> i, Sa ee 538 538 +28 102 | 1,784 878 +29 2, 748 
2 2 eee 229 227 +1 65 262 113 +24 515 
PONS. ei ttbescencecs<ie------) 0201 G18 —1]| 3,429 | 20,840 | 16,294} -—15]| 120,399 
,,  Seecteiergaeaiie 499 488 —19 225 | 2,546] 1,745 +14 17, 387 
| 397 392 +15 248 | 2,374) 1,235 —24 15, 849 
os A RS 7,314 7, 238 +0 2,956 | 24,920 | 13,314 —17 87, 163 
Jk SS ee 20 17 +21 5 43 41 —41 158 
SS a ee 55 47 +21 15 84 82 —16 816 














' Adjusted for number of working days in month. 
1214385—39——_12 
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Tasie 4.—Operations of United States Employment Service, December 193; 
VETERANS 
' _-; 
Placements Applications 
| Private | New 
| OS ea 
Division and State | l Pile 
' ; ae” on Percent) Dee 4) 
Tota 0 Public | Total of 
Num- | change — Num- | change 
ber — month) ber from 
Ov- ; Nov- 
ember ! ember 
a 11, 331 5, 197 —19 1, 706 6,134 | 41,842 | 13,725 —3 
New England...............| 774|  267| —27| 152| 507| 2,690| 958] —13 
i antnntinehne ances 149 26 —21 19 123 431 86 +92 
New Hampshire--.------ 7 50 —24 33 29 349 55 —24 
EEE 27 15 —25 7 12 146 46 +44 | 
Massachusetts-_--------- 242 49 —52 34 193 977 443 —23 
Rhode Island--_----_---- 91 21 +17 12 70 185 61 —2 | 
Connecticut... .......-..- 186 106 —18 47 80 602 167 —3 | 
Middle Atlantic. -.....-.--- 749 345 —30 186 404 | 5,862] 1,960 6 
>) =a 393 166 —39 68 227 | 2,255 984 +0 
INOW 200007 .........<.-- 64 60 —4l1 54 4 2 160 —33 
Pennsylvania_.--_.-.---- 292 119 —2 64 173 | 2,945 816 —7 
East North Central_.--_---- 1, 542 813 —24 346 729 | 7,312] 2,562 —5 
ER Se 345 167 —12 43 178 1, 481 501 —5 
eS 141 94 —39 53 47 1, 212 539 +2 
| ee eee 428 328 —18 99 100 | 1,370 37 —9 
 icinchai gikincsigivoee 349 154 23 114 195 | 1,565 777 —} 
Rn 2240006800002 279 70 —44 37 209 | 1,684 372 —18 | 
m West North Central. -_-_----- 1,413 555 — 26 148 858 4,718 1, 473 27 
Minnesota.............- 241 119 — 26 42 122 1,098 340 +32 
lll RE 613 229 —26 47 384 | 1,155 296 of 
PSE 129 71 —23 30 58 1, 055 435 +43 
North Dakota. -...----- 49 32 —32 e) 17 108 17 —29 
South Dakota___.-- 78 40 —15 4 38 118 28 —18 
C0 EE 115 29 —22 5 86 519 121 +30 
REESE Be 188 35 —42 11 153 665 236 1.63 
South Atlantic. .........--- 1, 543 422 —22 175 1,121 4, 569 1, 541 —17 
CO ee 25 14 —33 3 ll 119 33 +43 
Maryland. --.-.+..---.- 161 66 +10 32 95 817 186 +6 | 
District of Columbia... 181 68 —19 16 113 441 161 —20 
5 eee 274 38 —44 22 236 754 220 +() 
Wels vameee..........- 126 50 —38 32 76 606 148 +17 | 
North Carolina. ___----- 304 73| —24 28 231 761 207} —40 | 
South Carolina______--- 135 27 —10 11 108 291 104 —46 
NS a Rind oneness 244 86 —17 31 158 581 250 —3 
EE eee 93 = 0 93 199 142 —10 
East South Central_.._.._-. 651 240 —13 107 411 2, 218 788 —17 
ee 113 34 —21 12 79 576 204 +21 
. Sea 254 98 +10 40 156 539 221 —1 
ee 183 88 —27 43 95 588 187 —35 
| ee 101 20 —17 12 81 515 176 —35 
West South Central_-_-..---- 1,870] 1,114 —15 210 756 | 4,666] 1,750 +23 
So sss.dosli aih ch 128 31 —54 9 97 456 206 +38 
ES 167 80 —6 54 87 584 184 —20 
ESET EES 159 75 — 23 s 84 1, 402 668 +57 
ss SNS Reiiecudee 1, 416 928 —12 139 488 2, 224 692 +11 
EE eee 929 474 —15 149 455 2, 890 742 +0 
BeGmORBA............... 128 38 —24 18 90 307 41 —45 
a ee 129 64 —54 13 65 445 138 —1 
(.  _——a aes 48 8 —33 3 40 209 36 —32 
TS aaa 69 31 —57 7 38 601 136 —6 
New Mexico-_..........- 73 31 —67 25 42 300 80 +13 
EEA CaS 321 249 | +106 69 72 447 198 +11 
a Sa a 87 21 —53 1 66 443 79 +46 
EES SoS 74 32 +23 13 42 138 34 +42 
EE a eee 1, 844 957 —10 233 887 6, 822 1, 979 —13 ’ 
Washington__.._....___. 82 45 —42 s 37 570 180 —24 10, 046 
i iistinncanddounnest 292 90 +7 60 202 656 198 —18} 5,01 
ss SS 1, 470 822 —9 165 648 5, 596 1, 601 —11 20, 031 
0 Eee 6 3 —40 0 3 37 2] -31 12 
ESE a 10 7 +75 0 3 58 47 | +327 34s 





























— 


1 Adjusted for number of working days in month. 
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SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES OF UNITED STATES 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN 1938 


OPERATIONS of the Employment Service during the calendar year 

1938 reflected the influence of the recession in business activity and 

even more notably the marked effect of the widespread inauguration 

of unemployment-compensation activities throughout the country. 

Beginning in January, general business activity as reflected in the 

principal indices was near bottom and continued at a low level through 

the first half of the year. The greatest effect of the unemployment- 

compensation program, in which the Employment Service participates 

directly through the registration of all claimants, was felt immediately 

0 in January when payments of unemployment-compensation benefits 

is J were begun in 21 States and the District of Columbia. Added States 

4 8 began benefit payments successively through the year—2 States in 

April, 3 at the end of June, 1 in September, and 2 at the beginning of 
December. 

Reflecting the combined influence of both factors, the volume of 
registrations at employment offices increased tremendously in 1938. 

During January 1% million applications for work were received, the 
highest volume for any month in more than 2 years, and the active file 
jumped from 4,874,000 at the end of December 1937 to over 6,000,000 
at the end of January. This upward trend continued until the end 
of August. Placements fell to extremely low levels in both January 
and February. 

The volume of current applications after January became more 
stable, although remaining throughout the year well above the levels 
of 1937. The excess ranged from 136 percent in January down to 
17 percent in December. During the first 8 months the major portion 
of applications were received from new registrations; in the last 4 
months of the year the volume of renewals exceeded the new registra- 
tions. The active file continued to increase until the end of August 
when a total of 8,119,000 registrations was reached, the highest volume 
since early 1936. 

After the initial rush of registrations, during which time employ- 
ment offices were of necessity preoccupied to a considerable extent 
with the handling of the huge volume of applicants, particularly in 
January and February, placement activity again received increasing 
attention. By the latter half of the year placements began to approx- 
imate the levels of the previous year and during the months of Novem- 
: ber and December exceeded the totals for the same months in 1937. 
35, 090 The year ended with the active file at 7,215,691 after 4 months of 


(0), 046 ; ° . 
501 steady decline; and the monthly volume of current applications and 


a placements moderately below the levels for the months immediately 
Pex: preceding but notably above the levels of a year earlier. 
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The following table summarizes principal operating totals { ; ;},, Hj!" 
year. Table 2 reports activities for the individual States. 


TasBLe 1.—Summary of Operations of United States Employment Service, ( 






















































































lendar 
Year 1938 
Percent of change 
Activity Number, 1938 a Divi 
1937 
ee Sees... . . 5 cet bi eS alieGbesahadenad 14, 597, 789 +80.7 
SESE SASS a a 8, 041, 443 +121. 2 
EEE ae eS PE 6, 556, 346 +-49.4 
RE TL PORE ae ee Oe 2, 701. 349 —25.8 
| ENE Ray eR ane CRs SRNR ; 1, 885, 744 -19.9 _ 
Public (including relief)...........-. LO Rin Cae a, 815, 605 —36.7 _7 
a ENE © 27 Ss SORT SECT RES Set oabbat 1, 485, 646 —21.6 1a4 4 E.S. | 
; ' —_ 1 
Al 
TABLE 2.—Operations of United Star. Employment Service, January—Decemier 193 M 
sanieamnil w.S. 
Al 
Placements Applications Li 
18) 
T 
Private | 
News 
Active | — 
Division and Total Field file, | Per . 
State visits Dec. C 
Total Per- | Regu- | Public Total | New | 31, 1938 N 
N cent of oe 1 | - 
<9 5 = month) | . 
Dec. ; 
1937 Pacif 
Vy 
_ ( 
if Seen 2,701,349] 1,885,744, —19, 8] 842, 259|815, 605] 1,485,646] 14,597,789 8,041,443) 7,215,691 || c 
N. Eng. ...--.-.- “117, 203] 86,218] +10. 7] 53, 608| 30,985] 63, 548] 989, 285] 603, 966] 607, 053/12, 71,0 JR AS 
pamme......-- 18, 698} 10,394) +257.7 8,241) 8,304; 13,095] 142,197) €2,468] 51, 298 fi, 895 
Ff ea 17, 508} 13,887) +63.2 8, 153} 3,621 8, 212 97,403} 44,689} 35,052) 675,979 — 
, ae 10, 446 6, 692 —7.1 3, 750) 3,754 3, 944 44,881} 21,198) 16, 657 244, 97 10 
ae 24,963; 19,030) —12.3) 12,442) 5,933) 15,687] 359,728) 252,304) 324, 368! 6, 309 10 
Ss 10, 572 8, 098 —7.3 4,812) 2,474 4,727 91,516] 61,148} 69,135) 1, ss 
ee 35,016} 28, 117 —2. 4) 16,300) 6,899) 17,883] 253, 560) 162,159) 110, 543) 2, 4: 
M. Atlantic__-..- 319, 337] 240,184) —27.9] 115,032) 79, 153} 144, 606)3, 524, 425)2,131,753) 1,842,013) 29 
N. Y_-.------] 165, 224] 129,919) —34.3) 56,134) 35,305] 51, 215/2, 023, 406) 1,240,458] 580, 075) 1( 
SS ere 41,910} 38,464) —24.7| 17,161} 3,446) 34,361) 329,080) 162, 104) 234, 126 134, 585 
. * ee 112, 203} 71,801] —14.8} 41,737) 40,402] 59, 120}1, 171,939) 729, 191/1,027,812)12 
E. N. Central__._| 436, 778] 343,026) —41. 1] 168, 737] 93,752] 262, 702/2, 935, 300} 1,557,026) 1,525,883) 15, 529, 50 
aes? 98,695) 72,182) —57.2| 32,338) 26,513) 65,026) 645,206) 322,079) 448, 436) 2,257 
eee: 57,819) 52,973 —5.8} 31,918) 4,846) 46,390) 473,657) 283,853) 221, 127) 3, 
See 148, 375} 127,218) —41.1) 50,804) 21,157) 80,280) 527,421) 225,440) 305, 259) 1, » 
| eee 64,650} 43,304) —44.2| 27,935) 21,346) 42,811] 842,265) 560, 696) 413, 552) 5, 
Wehaidi 67, 239] 47,349) -—25.9) 25,742) 19,890) 28,195) 446,751) 164,958) 137, 509) 2, 325, 43 
W.N. Central_._| 298, 330) 185,367) -—24.7| 80, 289)112, 963) 195, 382}1, 109, 572) 496, 458) 665,421) 5, 4: 
ieee 60,627} 46,084) —32.8] 23,601) 14,543] 66,412) 282,124) 138, 139) 203, 882) 2, 3) 
/ ee 75,960} 44,742) -—21.9) 17,268) 31,218) 38,381) 212,622] 88,824) 100, 962) 1, 
erties ae 42,340} 30,449] —26.6) 14,459) 11,891] 33,680) 281, 543) 138, 182) 187, 691 
j i ae 35,175} 29, 153 +. 2} 11,414) 6,022) 11,125) 65,595) 24,297) 28, 483 
5 Saeee 17, 8,765) —16.7 3, 587] 9, 231 7, 605 43,949} 17,513) 35, 663 
( ee 604} 13,946) —24.2} 5,766) 21,658) 25,406] 100,316) 38,648] 42,216 
Be cicicod wittoia 30, 628} 12,228) —41.3) 4,194) 18,400) 12,773) 123,423) 50,855) 66, 524 
8S. Atlantic__...-- 361, 199) 197, aod —22.7| 109, 243) 163, 826} 145, 583/1, 806, 314) 1,047,302) 877, 898/13, 
ae 13, 507 , —265.1 4,750| 3,618) 4,418) 34,884) 12,980) 14,134 
sie teireaieal 31, 21, 134) +29.7| 11, 554] 10,224) 18,787] 235, 183) 131,017] 70,959) 2, 
Dist. of Col_. > 25, 680 +1.7 11, 353] 2, 288 3, 469} 119, 285} 60,089) 55,022 
_ eRe 59,135) 30,6 —2.8] 21,841) 28,457) 21,111) 272,149) 152,971) 50,372) 1,6)" 
Ws BM@ecictind 33, 19, 81 —13. 12, 223) 13,983} 16,571) 303, 965) 186, 853] 158, 454) 2,005 
hai Wl isiatemauetl 89, 57, 191 —2.6} 32,703) 32,632) 23,875) 373,205) 229,151) 155, 142) 4, 
OS Sas 28, 061 8, —61.5) 4,453) 19,425) 13,042) 154,305) 96, 232) 131, 900 
Saati 62,077} 24,31 —35. 10, 37,760} 42,084) 233,496) 124,657) 132,972 
Meade eaaiii ch aeal 15, 471 —99.9 31! 15,4391 2,226 79, 842' 53,352) 108, 943 





111 months total only. Data not available for January 1938. 
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Taste 2.—Operations of United States Employment Service, January—December 1938— 
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Continued 
—EE_ 
Placements Applications 
Private 
Active 
Division and Total Field file, | Personal 
State — visits Dec. visits 
Total Per- Regu- | Public Total New | 31, 1938 
cent of ener 1 
Num.- | change, bh 
ber | Jan.- | Month) 
Dec. 
1937 
E. $8. Central..... 176, 887) 85,220) —10.0) 55, 142) 91,667) 60,293) 876,472) 506,095) 479,414] 6, 048, 264 
RY... <exadened 24, 732) 10,307; —67.3 4, 363) 14, 425 6,216] 162,296) 81,061) 98,034 333, 219 
eee 46,113) 27,205) +16.0) 17,572) 18,908) 22,440) 167,459) 105, 301) 145,618) 2, 508, 326 
EE 52,200} 32,723) —12.9| 22,376) 19,467) 19,084] 291,274] 170,052) 150, 469) 2, 126, 046 
ee 53,842) 14,975) 4603.7] 10,831) 38,867) 12,553) 255,443) 149,681] 85, 293) 1, 080, 673 
W. S. Central_..-| 497, 333] 398, 156 +1. 4} 106, 742) 99,177) 350, 876) 1, 365, 183) |723, 684| 474, 878) 9, 364, 653 
p. RE Ns SO 33, 565] 25,320) +14.6 6,004) 8,245) 20,845) 105, 567) + 57,719) 73, 388 266, 181 
LA. coueasnad 41,804) 30,776) +34.2) 20,887) 11,028) 23,683) 255,471) 150,452) 120,210) 1, 500, 154 
CREA. niscnene 43,698) 32,431) —11.2 6,016} 11,267) 16,086) 169,507) 79,780) 58, 744 613, 001 
TOE. ccna 78, 266) 309, 629 —.4| 73,835) 68, 637] 290,262) 834,638) 435, 733] 222, 536] 6,985, 317 
Mountain......-- 192, 252) 133,443) -+15.8] 57,500) 58,809) 89,460) 558,796) 215,644) 194, 695] 2,870,017 
MOG... ne<sa< 24, 667) 12,614) +12.1 7, 064} 12,053) 16, 490 63, 537] 23,306} 33, 180 357, 981 
J ea ae 25,321} 17,380) +36.7 5, 826) 7,941) 17,358 90, 262} 29,853) 22, 608 421, 381 
_), ee ae 12, 789 5,602} —23.2 3,061) 7, 187 3, 913 38, 485} 11,313 9, 305 160, 518 
eae 45,421) 34, 690 +2.3}) 11,798) 10,731) 16,147| 141,289) 52,349) 46,851 562, 740 
EER 36,610) 31,192) +104.4) 13,103) 5,418] 16,702 59,829] 23,483) 37, 226 266, 383 
peat 369} 15,850} +10.0 9,820) 6, 519 6, 762 66,993! 35,907) 22.654 502, 026 
ee 14, 761 9,678| —35.7 3,082) 5, 083 5, 251 76, 380} 31,738) 18, 898 497, 099 
Wet .cadbten 10, 314 6,437) +19.6 3,746) 3,877 6, 837 22, 021 7, 695 3, 973 101, 889 
Pe. ccistaind 291, 316} 214,168] —16.0} 94,935) 77,148) 170, 525)1, 414, 467| 744, 165] 540, 754 11, 004, 977 
Willicwssseas 23,281; 16,137) —45.6 6,149} 7,144) 20,959) 171,367) 74, 187] 135, 195 667, 868 
es 44,752| 28,481) +24.6) 18,600] 16,271] 21,470) 170,847] 107,507] 85,827) 1, 670, 463 
eS 4 169, 550] —16.2| 70, 186) 53, 733} 128, 096) 1, 072, 253) 562,471) 319, 732| 8, 666, 646 
| eee 3, 618 ‘\y. 453) 2, 501 19255 5, 767 4, 330 1, 626 34, 347 
| Ee 7, 096 SS SS 488; 5,624 1, 326 12, 208} 11,620 6, 056 30, 762 


























? Operations inaugurated January 1938. 


} Operations inaugurated February 1938 
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SUMMARY OF REPORTS FOR DECEMBER 1938 
Total Nonagricultural Employment 


THERE was a further increase of 200,000 in employment in non- 
agricultural industries in December. The most significant features of 
the December gain were the continued increase in factory employ- 
ment, which normally declines at this season, and an unusually large 
expansion in retail trade. Since July almost 1,200,000 workers haye 
been reemployed in nonagricultural occupations. These figures do 
not include employees on projects of the Works Progress Administra- 
tion and other Federal emergency agencies, or certain temporary 
workers who are hired only during peaks of activity in some industries, 

In addition to the gain of approximately 55,000 workers in manu- 
facturing industries, approximately 450,000 additional persons were 
employed in retail stores between mid-November and mid-December 
to handle the holiday trade. Smaller increases were reported in 
metal and coal mining, wholesale trade, brokerage, and insurance. 
In quarries, dyeing and cleaning plants, and private building construc- 
tion there were substantial seasonal recessions. In building, the 
decline was much less pronounced than usual in December. Class | 
railroads laid off nearly 18,000 workers. The seasonal reductions in 
employment in crude petroleum producing, utilities, hotels, and 
laundries were not large. 

In December employment gains were reported on P. W. A. projects, 
on low-cost housing projects of the United States Housing Authority, 
on Federal projects under The Works Program, and on work projects 
of the National Youth Administration. Decreases in the number 
working occurred on all other programs. In the regular services o/ 
the Federal Government increases occurred in the executive, judicial, 
and military services; a decrease occurred in the legislative service. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Increases in employment were reported by 49 of the 87 manufactur 
ing industries surveyed by the Bureau and 7 of the 16 nonmanufactur- 
ing industries covered. Pay-roll increases were reported by 63 of the 
manufacturing and 7 of the nonmanufacturing industries. 
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The rise of 0.8 percent (55,000 workers) in factory employment 
continued the succession of increases which began in July 1938, 
although in December employment normally declines by about 1 
percent. ‘The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of factory employ- 
ment (91.2 percent of the 1923-25 average) is above that for any 
month during the past year. It shows a reduction of 3.5 percent 
from December 1937. The gain of 3.0 percent in factory pay rolls 
was much more pronounced than the usual seasonal increase of 0.4 
percent and represented an addition of $4,800,000 in weekly dis- 
bursements to factory wage earners. The Bureau’s index of factory 
non- pay rolls for December (86.6 percent of the 1923-25 average) reached 
res of the highest level since November 1937 and was 2.9 percent above the 
ploy- December 1937 level. 
large The employment increases in the separate manufacturing industries 
have were in most instances either more pronounced than seasonal or 
as do contra-seasonal, while most of the declines were smaller than usual. 
istra- The most pronounced gains were in the durable-goods industries, in 
orary which employment rose 1.2 percent as compared with 0.4 percent in 
tries, the nondurable-goods group. The manufacturing industries in which 
lanu- the most substantial numbers of workers were returned to employ- 
were ment between November and December were as follows: Automobiles 
mber (20,100) ; woolen goods (12,200) ; foundries and machine shops (11,200); 
“din shoes (9,100); steel (5,700); cotton goods (4,400); agricultural imple- 
ance. ments (3,700); and book and job printing (3,000). Among the 
truc- manufacturing industries showing comparatively large seasonal 
, the declines were canning (15,100); sawmills (6,700); beet sugar (3,500); 
ass | and men’s clothing (1,800). 
ns in In retail trade the employment gain of 12.9 percent (440,000 
and workers) reflected the expansion necessary to handle holiday volume 
and was the most pronounced employment increase in this month 
jects, during the last 10 years. In the general merchandising group (depart- 
rity, ment, variety, and general merchandise stores and mail-order houses) 
jects the gain of 37.9 percent in employment brought the index for Decem- 
mber ber to 146.0 percent of the 1929 average, the highest level shown dur- 
es of ing the past decade, and represented a substantially larger gain than 
icial, the usual December increase of 26 percent. Pronounced gains were 
ce. also reported in the following lines of retail trade: Jewelry, 22.3 per- 
cent; apparel, 13.4 percent; furniture, 5.2 percent; hardware, 4.1 
percent; drugs, 3.2 percent; coal, wood, and ice, 2.8 percent; cigars, 
2.7 percent; automotive, 1.2 percent; and food, 1.2 percent. 
Wholesale trade showed a contraseasonal employment gain of 0.3 
percent, or 3,200 persons. This increase brought the employment 
level for this industry to the highest point since February. Among 
the important wholesale groups which shared in the increase were: 
Farm products (1.7 percent); paper and paper products (3.7 percent); 
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automotive (0.8 percent); electrical (0.5 percent); furniture (97 
percent); and groceries (0.1 percent). Among the wholesale |ing. 
reporting employment declines were food products, dry goods anq 
apparel, and lumber and building materials. 

The employment gain of 0.6 percent or 400 workers in metal 1)ino< 
continued the upward movement of the last 4 months and broug)i: the 
employment level above that of any month since March 1939 
Bituminous coal mines took on 3,200 additional workers, whj\. 
quarries and oil wells curtailed employment slightly less than sesoy- 
ally, by approximately 4,000 workers. Anthracite mines showe ay 
employment gain of 0.6 percent, coupled with a pay-roll increase of 
17.3 percent. Laundries and dyeing and cleaning plants redwced 
their forces seasonally by 0.3 percent and 4.5 percent, respectively, 
Telephone and telegraph companies curtailed their forces by (2 
percent, electric light and power companies by 0.5 percent, and clec- 
tric railroads by 0.3 percent. Year-round hotels reduced their staffs 
by 0.6 percent, which is less than usual for December. 

Private building-construction firms reported a decline of 6.7 percent 
in employment, according to returns from 15,137 contractors employing 
121,428 workers. This was the smallest curtailment reported for 
December in the last 6 years, with the exception of 1935. Corre- 
sponding pay rolls decreased 6.6 percent. Decreases in building- 
construction employment were reported in each geographic division. 
The reports on which these figures are based do not cover construction 
projects financed by.the Public Works Administration, the Works 
Progress Administration, and the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, or by regular appropriations of the Federal, State, and local 
Governments. 

Average employment and pay rolls for the year 1938 were below 
those for 1937 for most of the major industrial groups surveyed 
monthly by the Bureau. In employment the outstanding decreases 
from 1937 to 1938 were 26 percent for the durable-goods group of 
manufacturing industries (nondurable goods showed a decline of 1! 
percent and manufacturing as a whole showed a drop of 18 percent), 
26 percent for private building construction, 23 percent for metal 
mining, 18 percent for quarrying, 15 percent for brokerage, and 13 
percent for coal mining. The pay-roll declines for these industries 
were equal to or more pronounced than the employment decreases. 
All of the remaining industries covered showed employment decreases 
ranging from 2 percent to 6 percent and pay-roll decreases ranging 
from less than 1 percent to 4 percent, except insurance which showed 
an employment gain of 2 percent and the telephone and telegrap!|: 
industry, which showed a pay-roll gain of 3 percent. 

A preliminary report of the Interstate Commerce Commission 1n(1!- 
cated a decrease between November and December of 1.8 percent, 0! 
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(0.7 17,620 in the number of employees on class I railroads. The total 
number reported in December was 943,082. Corresponding pay-roll 
fgures for December were not available when this report was pre- 
pared. For November they amounted to $149,011,526 as against 
nines $155,270,047 for October, a decrease of 4.0 percent. 

t the Hours and earnings.—The average hours worked per week by wage 
earners in manufacturing industries were 37.1 in December, an in- 
crease Of 2.0 percent since November. The corresponding average 
hourly earnings were 64.8 cents, an increase of 0.5 percent as compared 
dan with the preceding month. Average weekly earnings increased 2.3 
se of percent to $24.24. 
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‘uced Taste 1.—Employment, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
vely, Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, December 1938 (Preliminary figures) 












































0.2 
tla Average weekly 
f le C- Employment Pay roll earnings 
staffs 
Percentage Percentage Percentage 
a Industry change from— change from—| Aver- change from— 
rcent Index, |——";——>~—__ Index, _ | ———"—"—"——"—"——~- By — 
3 Decem- Decem- . é . 
Ving ‘ No- De- No- De- | cem- | No- De- 
a ber 1938 | vem- | cem- | €T 1938 | yem-| cem- | ber | vem- | cem- 
| for ber ber ber ber 1938 ber ber 
1938 1937 1938 1937 1938 1937 
OrrTe- 
di ng- (1923-25 (1923-25 
x All manufacturing industries | =100) = 100) 
SION, << | eit, | 91.2 8] —3.5 86.6 | +3.0 | +2.9 [224.24 | 42.3] +6.6 
eC Class I steam railroads #?_..__- §2.8 | —1.8] —6.3 (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
CULON (1999 = (1929= 
r ks Coal mining: 100) 100) 
‘O°CRS Ti Ae 51.3 +.6 |—16.4 42.5 |+17.3 |—17.1 | 26.99 |+-16.6 —.8 
el cieitnee 89.3 | +.8 |—10.2 80.9} —.6 |—14.9 | 24.05] —1.4] —5.3 
pora- Metalliferous mining........... 62.3] +.6 |—11.6 54.1 | +3.5 |—16.9 | 27.16 | +2.8| —6.0 
local Quarrying and nonmetallic 
OCa CE 41.4 | —6.7 | —5.6 33.7 | —9.6] +.9] 20.42] —3.2] +6.9 
Crude-petroleum producing-..- 67.7 | —.9 |—11.4 62.5 | —1.3 |—10.4 | 33.41 —.5] +1.2 
Publie utilities: 
low Telephone and telegraph... 74.2) —.2| —4.8 92.7] —.3 | —2.1 /*30.71 | —.1] +2.9 
CLOW Electric light and power 
reved and manufactured gas__. 91.4] —.5| —4.8 98.2] —.5 | —4.1 633.72] +.1 +.7 
eye Electrie-railroad and mo- 
ile aes torbus operation and 
auses Trad maintenance............-. 69.4 —.3| —4.8 69.5 | +1.0] —3.3 |632.59 | +1.3 +1.5 
rade: 
Ip of He  Wholessle................. 90.0] +.3] —3.5 75.6| +.4] —2.7 [629.10 } +.1 +.8 
f 1] ES ae 98.5 |+12.9 | —1.9 79.9 |+11.4 —.9 |620.21 | —1.4 +1.1 
0 General merchandisi 146.0 |+37.9|} +.1 125.9 |+35.0 | +2.1 [917.08 | —2.2| +2.0 
' Other than genera 
eit), merchandising ______- 36.0 | +4.5 | —2.8 70.4 | +4.6| —1.9 |24.05| +.1] +.9 
it | Hotels (year-round)§ 7__.._.___. 91.9 —.6 | —3.1 81.1 —.2]) —1.8 |615.02 +.5 +1.3 
neta a" See ena 93.4] —.3| —3.7 80.0| +.9| —1.3 | 17.43] 41.2] 42.5 
1 13 Dyeing and cleaning *........_. 97.9 | —4.5 | —1.2 68.3 | —7.5| —.4] 19.23 | —3.1 +.9 
la lo L  @ *) see (4) +.2] -—9.9 (4) +.9 |-12.7 |636.59| +.7| —3.1 
tri LR (4) +.1 | +2.2 (4) +1.2] —.5 |635.79 | +1.1] —2.6 
SUrles Building construction......_--- (4) —6.7 |—15.5 (4) —6.6 |—11.8 | 28.97| +.2] +3.9 
ASeS. 
— | Revised indexes—Adjusted to 1935 Census of Manufactures. Indexes for earlier months and years 
eases _siven in table 3 of the November issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


? Does not include railroad repair shops. 


aging ; A ire = S source: Interstate Commerce Commission. 
, ota e. 
owed _, ' Indexes adjusted to 1935 census. Comparable series back to January 1929 presented in January 1938 


issue of the pamphlet, Employment and Pay Rolls. 

* Average weekly earnings not strictly comparable with figures published in issues of the Monthly Labor 
Review dated earlier than April 1938 (except for the January figures appearing in the March issue), as they 
pnow exclude corporation officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly supervisory. 

Cash payments pnly; the additional value of board, room and tips cannot be computed. 
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Of the 14 nonmanufacturing industries for which man-hour daty are 
available, 8 showed increases in average hours worked per week and 4 
showed gains in average hourly earnings. Average weekly earnings 
were higher for 10 of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries surveyed. 

Employment and pay-roll indexes and average weekly earnings j) 
December 1938 for all manufacturing industries combined, for selected 
nonmanufacturing industries, and for class I railroads, with percentage 
changes over the month and year intervals, except in the few industries 
for which data are not available, are presented ia table 1. 
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Employment on projects of the Public Works Administration, J ?° 
showed an increase of 21,000 for the month ending December 15. 
The gains in the number working on projects financed from funds JR °" 
provided by the Public Works Administration Appropriation Act of jud 


Public Employment 


1938 were sufficiently great to offset declines in employment on 
P. W. A. projects financed from other funds. Of the 195,000 at work [e2% 
in December, 12,000 were working on Federal and non-Federa| Jo" 
projects financed from National Industrial Recovery Act funds, J °" 
46,000 on non-Federal projects financed from funds provided by the J ” 
Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937, and jp /™ 


137,000 on Federal and non-Federal projects financed with funds 
provided by the Public Works Administration Appropriation Act of 
1938. Pay-roll disbursements for the period amounted to $16,170. 
000. 

During the month ending December 15 more than 2,000 men were 
working on new construction and demolition projects of the United 
States Housing Authority; pay rolls amounted to $293,000. These 
figures pertain only to new projects under the United States Housing 
Authority and not to those formerly under the Public Works Admin- 
istration. 

The seasonal decline in construction work, usual at this time o! 
the year, was reflected in the drop of 25,000 in the number of me 
working on construction projects financed by regular Federal appro- 
priations. Decreases in employment were reported for all types o/ 
projects with the following exceptions: Building construction, dredg- 
ing, dikes, revetments, etc., ship construction, streets and roads, and 
miscellaneous projects. During the month ending December 1) 
215,000 men were at work; pay rolls for the period amounted to 
$20,191,000. 

Nearly 3,000 meu were working on construction projects financed 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation during the month ending 
December 15. Monthly pay rolls for this period amounted to 
$308,000. 
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a are In December there was a drop from November of 226,000 in em- 
and 4 ployment on projects operated by the Works Progress Administration. 
‘ings # yowever, the number at work, 2,987,000, was more than 1,316,000 
ed. above the employment level of a year ago. Pay rolls for December 
igs in J so38 amounted to $167,160,000, a decrease of $5,214,000 when com- 
ected pared with the preceding month but a gain of $82,447,000 over the 
ntage pay rolls for December 1937. There was a small increase in the 
stries JJ umber working on Federal projects under The Works Program 
juring the month ending December 15. A gain of 12,000 in employ- 
ment was reported on work projects of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration. Data on employment and pay rolls for student aid in 
December will not be available until next month. 
In the regular services of the Federal Government increases in 
employment were reported in the number working in the executive, 
judicial, and military services; a decrease was shown for the legislative 
service. Of the 917,000 employees in the executive service in Decem- 
ber 120,000 were working in the District of Columbia and 797,000 
outside the District. Force-account employees (employees who are 
on the Federal pay roll and are engaged on construction projects) were 
10 percent of the total number of employees in the executive service. 
“and je lnereases in employment occurred in the Post Office Department, the 
funds  \8vy Department, and the administrative offices of the Public Works 
bik Administration. The following agencies reported declines in employ- 
170... [Je ment: War, Interior, Agriculture, and the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
| As usual at the end of an enlistment period there was a decrease in 
were “ployment in the Civilian Conservation Corps. In December 
ited 15,000 were dropped from the rolls, reducing the total number in 
These JE camps to 321,000. Of this total 284,000 were enrollees, 5,000 reserve 
officers, 300 nurses, 1,600 educational advisers, and 30,000 super- 
_visory and technical employees. For all groups of workers monthly 
_pay-roll disbursements totaled $14,450,000. 
As a result of seasonal influences, employment on State-financed 
+ nen Jp toad projects declined during the month ending December 15. Of the 
ppro- i 184,000 at work, 21,000 were employed on new road construction and 
sos of [E 03,000 were engaged in maintenance work. Pay rolls for both types 
inde: of road work were $11,439,000. 
and | ASummary of Federal employment and pay-roll data for November 
4 ;;, | 22d December is given in table 2. 
ed to 
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TaBLE 2.—Summary of Federal Employment and Pay Rolls, December 1938: (p,,. 
































liminary figures) 
| ~~ «Ad 
Employment Pay rolls 
Per- Per. as f 
Class centage entar, Pe 
.y sy change December November Hang give 
i a and 
Federal services: lish) 
Se eee ae ee 917, 303 | 3 869, 256 +5. 5 | $141, 924, 984 [3 $131, 568, su 17 4 
Ee oy eee 2, 271 2, 264 +.3 554, 388 544, 63 419 pall 
ee 5, 145 5, 163 —.3 1, 197, 211 1, 205, 224 : 
RN ad 340,891 | 339,938 | +.3] 26,935,537] 26,795.87, 4 the 
Construction p projects: 
Financed by P. |S, Yous? ..--| 194,677 173,310 | +12.3 16, 169, 889 14, 861, 489 1.2 9 mel 
U. 8S. Housing ge mae ‘low- 
cost housing.................__- 2, 301 1,199 | +91.9 292, 583 149,530 | +o:- [ae Lab 
Financed by R. F. ‘ 2, 892 3, 243 | —10.8 308, 347 390, 238 
Financed by a aw ap- 
propriations. - -- .| 214, 844 239, 511 | —10.3 20, 190, 980 23, 014, 69 
Federal _—— under The Works 
ack de ala tae 124, 074 123, 119 +.8 5, 914, 821 5, 925, 239 ) 
Projects of erated by W. P A. ...--]2, 986, 931 }3, 213, 115 —7.0 167, 159, 709 172, 373, 41 \ 
National Youth Administration: 

Work projects. ........._- bd Seas _| 237,399 | 225,088 | +5.5 4, 328, 281 4,110,810 5 foll 
| RET SE SSS eee SORE (6) ET Eico<us , (8) 2, 400, 437 - 
Civilian Conservation Corps..........| 320,975 | 335,479 | —4.3 | 14,449,956] 14,718, 4x2 ; ind 

a rail 

1 Includes data on projects financed wholly or partially from Federal] funds. 

2 Includes force-account and supervisory and technical employees shown under other classifi is t tur 
the extent of 125,033 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $14,681,831 for December and 125,546 ; 
—— = pay-roll disbursemeprts of $14,814,599 for November. Bu 

ev i 

4 Data covering P. W. A. projects financed from Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1036, and are 
1937 funds and Public Works Administration Appropriation Act of 1938 funds are included. These dats 
are not showa under The Works Program. Includes 46,049 wage earners and $4,106,952 pay roll for Dece: I st 
ber; 57,000 wage earners and $5,191,123 for November, covering Public Works Administration project . 
financed from Emergency Relief Appropriation Acts of 1935, 1936, and 1937 funds. Includes 136,066 wax S10! 


earners and $10,747,455 pay roll for December; 101,590 wage earners and $8,085,341 pay roll for N 
covering Public Works Administration projects financed from funds provided by the Public W 
ministration Appropriation Act of 1938. 

§ Includes 241 employees and pay-roll disbursements of $19,499 for December; 347 employees and 
disbursements of $35,177 for November on projects financed by the RFC Mortgage Co. 

6 December data not available. 
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DETAILED TABLES FOR NOVEMBER 1938 


4 MONTHLY report on unemployment and pay rolls is published 
as a separate pamphlet by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. This 
vives detailed data regarding employment, pay rolls, working hours, 
and earnings for the current month for industrial and business estab- 
ishments and for the various forms of public employment. This 
pamphlet is distributed free upon request. Its principal contents for 
the month of November, insofar as industrial and business employ- 
ment is concerned, are reproduced in this section of the Monthly 
Labor Review. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


\lonthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for the 
following groups: 87 manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing 
industries, including private building construction; and class I steam 
railroads. The reports for the first two of these groups—manufac- 
turing and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and in virtually all industries the samples 
are large enough to be entirely representative. The figures on class 
/I steam railroads are compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and are presented in the foregoing summary. 


EMPLOYMENT, PAY ROLLS, HOURS, AND EARNINGS 


The indexes for the manufacturing industries have been adjusted 
to the 1935 Census of Manufactures and are not comparable to those 
published in the July 1938 and earlier issues of the pamphlet. Com- 
parable indexes for earlier months and years are available on request. 
Electric- and steam-railroad repair shops have been excluded from the 
new series in keeping with the reclassification for the 1937 Census 
of Manufactures. 

The average hours worked per week, average hourly earnings, and 
average weekly earnings for all manufacturing industries combined 
now relate to 87 industries, instead of 89 as heretofore, because of the 
exclusion of electric- and steam-railroad repair shops. This exclusion 
also affects the averages for the durable-goods group because these 
industries were classified in that group. The average hours and 
hourly earnings for the 87 manufacturing industries combined, and 
for the manufacturing groups, are weighted on the basis of estimated 
employment for the separate industries. As these estimates have 
been affected by the revision of the indexes, it follows that the weighted 
averages for October and November differ from the averages that 
would result if the former estimates of employment were used as 
weights. Revised averages for earlier months will be computed and 
made available in the near future. 
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The indexes and averages for the iron and steel group and the nop. 
ferrous metal products group have been affected by the transfer of the 
stamped and enameled ware industry from the latter group to the 
former. The indexes, hours, and hourly earnings for the knit-coodg 
industry are now weighted on the basis of four subdivisions (hosiery, 
knitted outerwear, knitted underwear, and knitted cloth) for w hich 
separate figures are now given. Tractor manufacturing establish. 
ments have been transferred from the engine, turbine, water wheel, 
and windmill industry to the agricultural implement industry, 
thereby affecting the figures for both industries. 
The revised series of employment and pay-roll indexes, as well gs 
average hours worked per week, average hourly earnings, and average 
weekly earnings for September, October, and November 1938, where 
available, are presented in table 1. The September and October 
figures, where given, may differ in some instances from those previously 
published, not only because of the foregoing, but also because of revi. 
sions necessitated by the inclusion of late reports and other causes. 
The weekly average earnings shown in table 1 are computed by 
dividing the total weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments 
by the total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As 
all reporting establishments do not supply man-hour data, average 
hours worked per week and average hourly earnings are necessarily 
based on data supplied by a smaller number of reporting firms. The 
size and composition of the reporting sample varies slightly from 
month to month and therefore the average hours per week, average 
hourly earnings, and average weekly earnings shown in tables 1 and 2 
are not strictly comparable from 1 month to another. The sample, 
however, is believed to be sufficiently adequate in virtually all in- 
stances to indicate the general movements of earnings and hours over 
the period shown. The changes from the preceding month, expressed 
as percentages, are based on identical lists of firms for the 2 months, 
but the changes from November 1937 are computed from chain 
indexes based on the month-to-month percentage changes. 
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Monthly Labor Review—February 1939 


INDEXES OF EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 





Indexes of employment and pay rolls are given in table 2 for 4) 
manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and nondurabj. 
goods groups of manufacturing industries, and for 13 nonmanufy. 
turing industries, including 2 subgroups under retail trade, by months 
from November 1937 to November 1938, inclusive. The accompany. 
ing chart indicates the trend of factory employment and pay joj! 
from January 1919 to November 1938. 

"The indexes of factory employment and pay rolls are computed froy, 
returns supplied by representative manufacturing establishments jy 
87 manufacturing industries and relate to wage earners only. Fp. 
merly 89 manufacturing industries were covered in the Bureay’; 
monthly survey, but two of these—electric- and steam-railroad repaiz 
shops—are now excluded. The base used in computing the indexes 
is the 3-year average 1923-25 as 100. In November 1938 report 
were received from 25,422 manufacturing establishments employing 
4,237,795 workers, whose weekly earnings were $100,963,723. The 
employment reports received from these establishments cover mor 
than 55 percent of the total wage earners in all manufacturing ip. 
dustries of the country and more than 65 percent of the wage earner 
in the 87 industries included in the monthly survey of the Bureau o 
Labor Statistics. 

The indexes for the nonmanufacturing industries are based on the 
12-month average for 1929 as 100. Figures for mining, laundries, 
dyeing and cleaning, and building construction cover wage earner 
only, but the figures for public utilities, trade, hotels, brokerage, ant 
insurance rélate to all employees, except corporation officers, execu: 
tives, and other employees whose duties are mainly supervisory. for 
crude-petroleum producing they cover wage earners and clerical 
field force. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries ar 
based on reports of the number of employees and amount of pay roll: 
for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
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TaBLE 2.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Manufacturing ' nq Non 
manufacturing * Industries, November 1937 to November 1938, Inclusi: 
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Employment 





























































Manufacturing 
All industries_............- 105. 8)101. 1} 94. 5] 87.8) 88. 2) 87.7) 85.7) 83.4) 81.6) 81.9] 85.7) 88. s 
= -—_——, | Sn | SS |= 
Domne gets * ha heen 104. 0/100. 8} 91. 7] 81.7} 80.1) 79.3) 77.0) 75.0) 72.4] 70.3) 71.7) 75 
Nondurable goods 4... ]107. 6|101. 4 97. 2| 93 95.9] 95.8) 94.0} 91. 5} 90.3} 92.9] 99.0}101.6 99.4, gay 
Nonmanufacturing SSeS SS —S=_S_ ——Se— Se es | =) 
Anthracite mining -_.- ntadicianl 60. 2} 60.9) 61. 4] 59.6) 60.0) 59.3) 57.0) 52.8) 56.0) 44.6) 37.6) 46.4) 5e ( 519 
Bituminous-coal mining _..] 99. 3]101. 4) 99. 4) 96.9) 95. 5) 93.2] 85.8] 82.2) 80.2} 78.5} 80.1] 83.4) 87.2) ge, 
Metalliferous mining - - --_- 76. 8) 75.4) 70.4) 67.4) 63.6) 62.3) 61.6) 58.8) 56.0) 49.7) 51.4) 55.2) 57.9 4 
Gaasrye and nonmetallic | ; 
A ER eet ates 51. 4) 49.9) 43.9} 38.2) 37.8) 38.9) 41.7) 43.7) 43.6) 44.1] 44.6) 44.6) 44.4 444 
Crude-petroleum produc- 
ee a itp mantle Fats 76. 5) 77. 2| 76. 5) 75.3) 74.2) 73.6) 73.8) 73.2) 72.8] 72.3] 72.4] 71.5) 69,5) ¢ 
Telephone and telegranh--} 77.8} 78.9] 78.0] 77.8) 75.7] 74.9] 74.8] 75.0) 74.8] 74.9] 74.8] 74.9) 74.7 744 
Electric light and power, 
and manufactured gas. ..} 95.6) 97.3) 96.1] 93.8) 92.6) 92.0) 91.8] 91.7) 92.2) 92.3] 92.7] 92.5) 92.5 
Electric-railroad and mo- 
torbus operation and 
maintenance §_.______-_- 73.1) 73.2] 72.8] 72.3] 71.2} 70.8) 71.1] 70.6) 70.4] 70.1] 69. 5) 69.3) 69.9) 95 
Wholesale trade... -...---- 92. 0} 93. 5} 93.3] 91.0} 90.4) 29.1) 88. 5) 87.3) 87. 2) 86.8) 87.6) 88.5) 89.1) so 
Retail trade. .............- 89. 8} 91. 7/100. 4) 84.1) 82.4) 83.0) 88.2) 83.8) 83.6) 81.1) 80.0) 85.0 & 87 
General merchandis- 
SS 104. 3/109. 8/145. 9] 91. 5) 88.8} 90. 5/101. 0) 92.4) 91.9) 87.9} 86.4) 98.2 100.7 1054 
Other than _ general 
merchandising-_-----_- 85.9} 86.9) 88. 5] 82.1) 80.7) 81.0] 84.9) 81.5) 81.4) 79.3) 78.3) 81.5 82.3) g29 
Year-round hotels. .-_--.._- 94.9) 96.6) 94.9] 94.3) 94.5) 93.4) 93.5) 93.7) 92.2) 90.7) 90.4) 91.8) 92.9 g24 
I nscas cctes nition 100. 6} 97.8} 97.0] 96.8) 95.7) 94.8) 95.4) 96.2) 96.6) 97.8) 97.5) 96.5) 94.4 9 
Dyeing and cleaning-.--_ _.|107. 5|103. 5) 99. 2) 96.8) 95.6) 98. 5)111. 8]109. 9/110. 8) 108. 6/105. 0/107. 8,106.5 02 



















































Manufacturing 
pO ee 102. 0} 92.9) 84. 2] 75.0) 76.9) 77.1] 74.6) 72.9] 70.8) 70.6) 76.9) 81.0 8 & 
9 (SS ae ie as S| | 
Durable goods ?______- 103. 5} 94.8} 81. 0] 67.1) 67. 2) 67.4) 65.6) 64.2) 61.7) 58.6) 63.7) 68.7 8 
Nondurable goods 4__._}100. 4) 90.8} 87.7] 84. 0) 87.8} 87.9] 84.7] 82.6) 80.9] 84.1) 91.7) 94.9 4) 9 
Nonmanufacturing = 3 | SS OS SS EO S| Se OR Se : 
Anthracite mining--.------ 46.9) 49.0) 51.3] 46.5) 46.1) 47.3) 39.0) 38.3] 49.7] 20.2} 20.0) 29.4) 43.4 
Bituminous-coal mining. -_} 88. 5) 91. 1] 95.1] 70.4) 74.0] 68.4] 56.3) 55.3) 57.0) 56.8) 64.2) 71.9) 78.3 8 
Metalliferous mining -- --_- 74.0] 71.6) 65. 1] 59.1) 55.8) 56.3) 53.3) 51.2) 46.1) 38.0) 43.7) 46.1 2 
Quarrying and nonmetal- 

0 ae 45. 4| 41.7) 33.4] 27.7] 28.6) 30.2) 33.9) 38.3) 37.3] 37.0) 39.2) 38.4) 39.2) 372 
Crude-petroleum produc- 

Ee: 8 Cee 68. 2) 70. 2| 69. 8] 68. 2) 69.6) 68.0) 68.0) 66.7) 67.6) 66.7) 66.8) 66.5) 63.7) £24 
Telephone and telegraph __| 89.6) 91.4) 94.7] 93.7) 89.9) 92.6) 91. 6) 91.3) 90.9) 90.9) 91.3) 92.6) 95.5 4 
Electric light and power, 

and manufactu gas_..| 99. 6) 103. 8|102. 4] 98. 9) 98. 5) 98.6) 97.6) 97.4) 98.6) 98.3) 98.9) 98.4) 09.9 We 
Electric-railroad and mo- 

torbus operation and | 

maintenance §_.......... 70. 6} 71.8} 71.9} 70.6) 70.2) 69.9} 70.0] 71.2) 69.7] 69.0} 69.5) 68.4) 68.9 @5 
Wholesale trade. ._.....-..- 76. 6) 78.3} 77.8) 75.4) 75.3) 74.7) 74.6) 75.1) 73.8) 73.6) 73.7) 74.3) 75.1% 
Retail trade_.........-.--- 73. 1| 75. 3} 80.6} 70.1} 68.4| 68.6] 72.2} 70.0) 69.5] 68.1] 66.8) 69.7) 71.1) 7Lé 

General merchandis- Le 
Be ae ae 92. 5} 97. 1|123. 3] 84. 6] 81. 5| 82.2) 89.4) 84.4] 84.3) 80.4) 78.8) 86.8) 89.7) Bo 
Other than general a 
merchandising__....- 69. 1} 70.8) 71. 8} 67.1) 65.7) 65.8) 68.6) 67.0) 66.4) 65.6) 64.3) 66.1) 67.2 &- 
Year-round hotels. ......-- 80. 6] 84.3] 82.6] 81.6) 83.6) 80.9) 80. 5) 80. 5) 79.6) 77.4) 77.4) 78.9) 8U.5 
(EEE 83. 0} 81. 1} 81. 1] 80. 1) 79. 1] 78.6} 80.6} 80.9} 81.8] 83.0) 83.1) 81.4) 79.5) 7 
Dyeing and cleaning-_-...._- 77. 6| 73. 7| 68. 6] 65. 5| 65.2) 65. 2] 87. 2| 80.7) 83.3) 77.5) 74.3 81. 7| 78. 0} 73.8 


















































1 3-year average, 1923-25=100—adjusted to 1935 Census of Manufactures. Comparable indexes 

months are in the November issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 
212-month av e for 1929=100. Comparable indexes are in the February 1935 and subsequent issut 

of the Monthly Labor Review, except for anthracite and bituminous-coal mining, year-round hot:'s, |v! 

dries, and dyeing and cleaning. Indexes for these industries from January 1929 forward have been adjus' 

- _ 1935 census and are presented in the January 1938 and subsequent issues of Employment nd [Ps 
olls. 

* Includes: Iron and steel, machinery, transportation equipment, railroad repair shops, 1 ferrus 
metals, lumber and allied products, and stone, clay, and glass products. 

‘ Includes: Textiles and their preducts, leather and its manufactures, food and kindred product~ ‘obac® 
manufactures, paper and printing, chemicals and allied products, products of petroleum and co. . rubbe 
products, and a number of miscellaneous industries not included in other groups. 

§ Not including electric-railroad car building and repairing. 
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TREND OF INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT, BY STATES 





A comparison of employment and pay rolls, by States and geo- 
graphic divisions, in October and November 1938 is shown in table 
3 for all groups combined and for all manufacturing industries com- 
bined based on data supplied by reporting establishments. The per- 
centage changes shown, unless otherwise noted, are unweighted—that 
is, the industries included in the manufacturing group and in the grand 
total have not been weighted according to their relative importance. 
The totals for all manufacturing industries combined include 
figures for miscellaneous manufacturing industries in addition to the 
97 manufacturing industries presented in table 1. The totals for all 
groups combined include all manufacturing industries, each of the 
nponmanufacturing industries presented in table 3 (except building 
construction), and seasonal hotels. 

Similar comparisons showing only percentage changes are available 
in mimeographed form for “‘all groups combined,” for ‘‘all manufac- 
turing,” for anthracite mining, bituminous-coal mining, metalliferous 
mining, quarrying and nonmetallic mining, crude-petroleum produc- 
ing, public utilities, wholesale trade, retail trade, hotels, laundries, 
dyeing and cleaning, and brokerage and insurance. 
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TaBLE 3.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
October and November 1938, by Geographic Divisions and by States 


|Figures in italics are not compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, but are taken from reports issued by 
cooperating State organizations] 












Total—all groups Manufacturing 


























































3.4 Per. Per- 
0215 Geographic divi- —_ Number — —— — — Number ~ 4 a — 
: sion and State of oneal change| pay roll |change| of 2 change| pay roll |change 
nae estab- < ~4 em.| from | (1 week) | from | estab-| he em.| from | (1 week) | from 
a lish- ber 1938 Octo- | Novem- | Octo- | lish- ber 1938 Octo- | Novem- j Octo- 
= ments ber | ber 1938 | ber | ments , = ber 1938 | ber 
. 19 
4 Ys 
Dollars Dollars 
os. 9. oa. Re New England.._____| 18, 326] 854,393) -+-0.9/19, 099,417) —2.5| 3,628) 587,307) +1.3/12,444, 581) —1.6 
| 8 Maine.....-..- 775| 51,729) —.9| 951,127) —4.8} 290] 43,216) —1.1) 761,849] —5.4 
1] 71 New Hamp- 
Shire ae 591 38,157; —3.7 707,451; —9.8 212 33,455) —3.8 612,070) —10.5 
gg 7| g Vermont......- 444 15, 381 +.8) 313,181] —3.9 154 9,979} +3.0 197,811) —1.3 
Massachusetts.| 17,925) 459,615 —. 410, 564,555} —8.1|) 1,781) 265,083 +.2)| 5,702,126) —1.9 
7.91 67 Rhode Island. _} 1, 197 92,093; +5.3) 1,822,341) —2.5 449 76,405} -+6.0) 1,449,101} —1.0 
R08! 81.1 Connecticut....| 2,394) 197,418} +3.3) 4, 740, 762 +.5 742} 159,169) -+-2.6) 3,721,624) +41.1 
3 0 o ; B® Middle Atlantic... $2, 040/2, 018,735; +. 6/51,839,292; —.5] 6 162,548} -+.9/28,875,375) —.4 
New York_.__- 20,462} 914,791 —. 1/24, 724,152) —1.4] 22,553) 428, 189 —.7|11,092,476| —2.9 
New Jersey_...]| 3,846] 332,409) +1.9] 8, 298,299, +3 1,613] 274,867) -+-2.5) 6,775, 952 +3 
s for earlier Pennsylvania__| 7,732) 771,535| +1.0/18, 816, 841 +.5] 2,298) 466, 492) 4 4-1. 1|11, 006, 947| 4 +-1.6 
uent issue East North Central__| 25, 167/2, 088, 087| +3. 7/56, 698, 768} +4.6] 8, 553|1, 522,391) +4 5/42, 354,087) +5.2 
)tels, aul: ag 7,138} 523,099) +2. 4113, 819,518) +3.7] 2,435] 387,535) +3.2/10, 454,249) +5.2 
Pn adjusted Indiana ae. 2,998| 261,332| +2.7| 6, 283,9 +8.2] 1,088| 197,803| +38.2) 5,090,464) +3.8 
t and Pay Illinois las mii 56,847| 683,511) +-1.1|15,017,7 +.5] 2,465| 374,157) +1.2| 9,562,184 +.7 
Michigan ae 3,816] 500,445) +10. 7/15, 854, 537) +11.7] 1,054) 407,177) 4-11. 2)18, $30,053) 4-10.56 
nonferrcus Wisconsin..._.. 6 4,373] 229,700 +.6| 5,723, 062 +.9]7 1.516, 155,719| 4 +-.2) 3,917,187; 4+.9 
ts. tobaceo See footnotes at end of table. 
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TaBLE 3.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments ;, 
October and November 1938, by Geographic Divisions and by States—Continwed 
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tenes 
Total—all groups Manufacturing 
Per- Per- | Pep. 
Geographic division — Number cent- nar ms cent- | Num- Number cent- | Amount | cent. 
and State on age ¢ age | ber on age of | age 
of ay roll change} pay roll jchangel of ay roll change} pay ro!! change 
estab- ome from | (1 week) | from | estab- ten from | (1 week) | fron, 
lish- | her 1938} Octo- | Novem- | Octo- | lish- ber 1938 | Octo- | Novem. Octo. 
ments ber | ber 1938 | ber | mepts ber | ber 1938 | ter 
1938 1938 1938 1938 
Dollars Dollars 
West North Central_| 11,833) 488, 992 —.1)10, 440, 855 —.6) 2,484) 210,754 —. 8) 6,038,645) ~1) 
Minnesota. --__- 8§2,709| 123, 890 —. 2) 3, 228, 416 —.6 641 49, 626 +. 8] 1,308,008) 46 
aa 2, 032 62,324) —1.6) 1,419,406) —2.9 385 34,424) —2.5 801,607} ~54 
Missouri___.._- 2,751} 157,643} +.4| 3,628,814) —.2 817| 88,798} —.6] 1,966,413) —1; 
North Dakota_. 568 4, 967 —.2 116, 443} —1.2 29 458} —6.5 11, 436} 134 
South Dakota_. 459 6,596 +.6| 148,687] —1.1 33 2,754, +2.1 66, 4X1 : 
Nebraska_._._- 1, 065 28, 412 +.5 639,592} +3.7 136 10, 374 —.5 256, 166) +6 
Kansas......_-- 92,2491 65,160| © —.6| 1,259, 497| ‘—1.8 448| 24,320) —3 $3,540\ 9 
South Atlantic_._.__. 11,056} 867,962) -+-1.3/16,468,429) -+.65] 2,968) 593,859) +1.6/10,226 282) 4, 
Delaware_....-- 250 14, 582 +.3 332, 352 —.2 8&2 10, 083 +3 229, 41 f 
Maryland......}] 1,641} 181, 191 +.7| 3,071, 958 +.1 651 88,842) 4—.5) 2,064,074) 4 
District of 
Columbia_...| 1,059} 39,098 +. 6) 1,033, 931 —.2 40 3, 436 +.8 113,861) - 
Virginia.._.___- 2,066; 113,456) —1.6) 2,069,872) —2.9 446 77,338; —1.4] 1,350,480) - 
West Virginia_.]| 1,167} 135,933) +2.2) 3,388,651) +41.4 217 50,897} +4.6] 1,237,956) + 
North Carolina. 1,588] 178,677) +41. 5) 2,672,910 —.3 680} 162,897) +2.0) 2,411,927) - 
South Carolina. 802} 91,364, +1.4] 1,290,317] +1.9 253| 83,942} +1.4] 1,157,960) +9 
Georgia. ......- 1,472} 118, 471 +.8}] 1,823,499) +1.1 401 93,904) +1.1) 1,315,915) + 
Florida........- 1,011 45,190) +9.1 784.939; +-7.4 198 22,570} +8.9 344,987) +4 
East South Central..| 4,129} 290,87); +1.8) 5,311,209) +.3) 1,043) 181,015) 42.5) 3,070,845 +43 
Kentucky----.-.. 1, 263 80,693; +3.2) 1,663,327) —1.0 281 32, 572 7.6 636, 995 5 
Tennessee... -_.- 1, 288 99, 152 +-.9) 1,737,748} —1.6 370 72,944) +1.1) 1, 241, 20¢ 
Alabama.._-_.... 1,078 93,466) +2.5) 1,661,974) +4.5 304 63, 378 2.7) 1,033,251; + 
Mississippi-_-_..- 17,560} —2.1 248,160} —3.8 88 12,121} —2.8 9, 
West South Central_| 6,124) 230,092) —.5| 5,087,898} —.6] 1,920) 111,163) —1.8/ 2,369,470) -14 
Arkansas... 1 7,185 85,336) —I1.1 595,982; —2.38 $11 22,057| —I1.4 $61, 4/ {7 
Louisiana. ___-_- 991 53,994; —2.1) 1,042,284; —2.8 238 30,474 —4.4 550, 766) —4 
Oklahoma... .- 1,310 39,067; —1.5| 960,017) —1.7 135 10,590} —4.0 248. 8 nit 
Ws wcadsecs 2,688) 101,695 +.9| 2,489,665} +41.8 636, 48,042) +1.8) 1,208,480) +! 
Mountain_____.____- 4,102} 125,404) +1.1) 3,192,075) +5.2 551; 40,115) —1.5) 989,089) +76 
Montana......~ 642 18,707} +8.1 509, 676) +6.5 72 5,204) +65.4 129, 321) -! 
rece 496 11,812) —1.5 287, 815 —.4 61 4,622) —5.1 112,019) + 
Wyoming... _.-- 325 9, 130 +.1 270,478) +4.6 39 1,937} —1.7 58,184) + 
Colorado._..._- 1, 273 43, 973 + 3] 1,095,212} +7.3 197 16, 151 +.2 406, 819) +1 
New Mexico. _- 292 6, 586 —.9 141,759} +4.0 31 925; —11.2 15, 512) - 
ASMO@B. 2cccccc 420 13, 985} +5.2 362,490) +2.2 41 2,776) +4.2 65, 380) + 
i itineaenisiertpinss 495} 18,753) —2.8) 450,962) +6.5 96 8, 262) —7.1 195, 175) +10.8 
Nevada. ....... 159 2,458} +2.7 73, 683) +1.7 14 238) +4.4 6, 679} —1.9 
a 10,447} 445,572; —1.9/12,551,690) —2.4) 2,662) 229,499) -—65.0) 6,207,416) —5’ 
Washington....] 2,614) 85,724) —3.3] 2,220,655) —5.1 557} 49,913) —5.3) 1,272,809) —-7.) 
Oregon._.......] 1,273 43,798; —3. 2) 1,109,384) —6.2 310 26,534, —4.6 661,135) - 
California...... 126,560} $16,050; —I1.$| 9,221,551| —1.8| 1,795) 153,052| —65.0) 4, 278,: al | 



















































1 Includes banks and trust com 





amusement and recreation; professional services; and trucking and handling. 
4 Includes laundering and cleaning; and water, light, and power. 


nies; construction, municipal, agricultural, and office employment; 


* Less than Mo of 1 percent. 
‘ Weighted percentage change. 
5 Includes automobile and miscellaneous services; restaurants; and building and contracting. 
* Includes construction but not public works. 
' Does not include | ng. 
* Includes banks; real estate; pipe-line transportation; trucking and transfer; railroads (other than rep® 
shops); motor transportation (other than operation and maintenance); water transportation; hospitals a2 
clinics; personal, business, mechanical repair, and miscellaneous services; and building construction 
* Includes financial institutions, miscellaneous services, and restaurants. 
1° Weighted peewee change including hired farm labor. 
it Includes automobile dealers and es; and sand, gravel, and building stone. 
4 Includes banks, insurance, and office employment. 
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Trend of Employment and Pay Rolls 


INDUSTRIAL AND BUSINESS EMPLOYMENT IN PRINCIPAL 
METROPOLITAN AREAS 





A comparison of employment and pay rolls in October and Novem- 
ber 1938 is made in table 4 for 13 metropolitan areas which had a 
population of 500,000 or over in 1930. Cities within these areas, but 
having a population of 100,000 or over, are not included. Data con- 
cerning them are presented in a supplementary tabulation which is 
available on request. 

Footnotes to the table indicate which cities are excluded. The 
figures represent reports from cooperating establishments and cover 
both full- and part-time workers in the manufacturing and non- 
manufacturing industries presented in table 1, with the exception of 
building construction, and include also miscellaneous industries. 

Revisions made in the figures after they have gone to press, chiefly 
because Of late reports by cooperating firms, are incorporated in the 
supplementary tabulation mentioned above. This supplementary 
tabulation covers these 13 metropolitan areas as well as other metro- 
politan areas and cities having a population of 100,000 or more ac- 
cording to the 1930 Census of Population. 










Taste 4.—Comparison of Employment and Pay Rolls in Identical Establishments in 
October and November, 1938 by Principal Metropolitan Areas 






















Number of Number ——— a a pm 
; . ; oh. on pay change ay TO change 
Metropolitan area oy roll No- from & week) from 
vember October November October 
wl 14, 665 626, 738 +0.6 $16, 482, 056 —1.0 
i sebained 4, 564 417, 985 +1.4 11, 317, 155 +.7 
Philadelphia, Pa.3____- By ne 2, 083 194, 682 +1.7 5, 170, 351 +.7 
Detroit, Mich___..___- ee Oe ce 1, 608 321, 504 +11.6| 10,920,392 412.5 
Lae eee eee... 5... -e 3, 083 155, 944 +1.7 4, 498, 434 +1.1 
a 1, 712 119, 442 +1.8 3, 200, 713 +1.4 
ce eees 1, 470 118, 412 +.7 2, 803, 238 +(9 
wT 1, 193 99, 052 +.9 2, 346, 787 +.4 
Boston, Mass.§__......_____ ee eee 1, 551 107, 917 +1.1 2, 868, 016 —1.3 
Pittsburgh, Pa...._._- ERE: SEE 1, 092 162, 338 +1.4 4, 249, 585 +4.3 
San Francisco, Calif.¢................_._- 1, 721 81, 595 +3.4 2, 418, 282 +3. 2 
Ce cuawusnanee 829 65, 400 2.3 1, 792, 265 +1.6 
cl aseceous 1, 145 94, 288 +1.7 2, 576, 546 +3.7 




























' Does not include Elizabeth, Jersey City, Newark, or Paterson, N. J., nor Yonkers, N. Y. 
' Does not include Gary, Ind. 

‘Does not include Camden, N. J. 

‘ Does not include Long Beach, Calif. 

' Figures relate to city of Boston only. 

* Does not include Oab.land, Calif. 

" Less than Mo of 1 percent. 


POOOOOOO 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES, LAST 
QUARTER OF 1938 


AS WAS to be expected from returns for earlier months in 1938, 
statistics of unemployment in many foreign countries reflected a 
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somewhat less satisfactory situation at the.end of the year tan j) 
1937. Increased unemployment was reported in trade-union statis. 







————- 
tics, unemployed registered, and in returns for some comp) |sorjly 
insured workers. , 

In Belgium, Canada, France, Great Britain, Norway, The » «they. 
Year ant 





lands, and Sweden the latest available figures show that unemp]c \ men; 
was heavier than in the same period of 1937. 

Conditions were more favorable in Australia, Denmark, Gerinany. 
Ireland, Poland, New Zealand, and Switzerland, but in some covintries 
the series on unemployment showed a comparatively small decrease 
in unemployment in the latter part of 1938 as compared with identicg] 
months in 1937. 

The table following gives statistics of unemployment in foreign 
countries as officially reported, by years from 1932 to 1937, and by 
months beginning with November 1937 and including the latest mont) 
for which figures are available. Beyond comparisons of the figures jn $iBjousrs 
a single series for different periods, it is not possible to use the official Maen, 
unemployment statistics to measure volume of unemployment in a 
single country or to compare conditions in one country with those in pur. 
another, owing to the fact that the coverage is not always complete, 

For example, only insured persons may be reported in some instances, 
or certain classes, such as agricultural labor, may be excluded. 
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1932..-- 
1934.--- 
1935...- 
1936..-- 
1937..-- 








Novemt 
Decemb 



















August 
Septem 
October 
Novem! 













Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries 











Australia Austria Belgium 











Unemployment-insurance societit 


: Cor - 
Trade-unionists a. 


unemployed ance, num-| Wholly unem- Partially unem- 








Year and date (end of month) 






ber of un- ployed ployed 
employed 
in receipt 
of benefit Number 














Percent | Number | lercent 








over 








































Ee Bd Se € 29.4 309,969 | 161, 468 1 175, 259 0.7 PDecem 
Sitti hvsdcinsteetns eahantianaiitin 1€4, 035 25.1 328,844 | 168, 033 17.0 | 170,023 17.2 
ill sseanenshoamenaaioneshiited 86, 865 20. 5 287,528 | 182,855 19.0 | 166, 229 17.2 
RB RR ea sch Re 71, 823 15. 6 261, 768 165, 469 17.9 118, 754 12.8 yanuar 
il nscutinimmatenaicoscahhe 53, 992 12.2 259,185 | 122, 256 13.4] 91,451 10.0 Pebrus 
SRR RNS 41, 823 9.3 231,313 | 104, 785 11.5 | 89, 281 uo ~y 
ti RT ee , 115, 564 110, 176 
Sot natin ates Mtoe 784 | 136,298 147, 510 
Sein dieaendignindiethlitcemtendathiiniaeeress 146, 678 178, 668 
ET hk TR, Smee 300,294 | 141,499 15.3 | 164, 444 li 
Stites semcthems-cienienataiil 37, 111 8.0 263,000 | 131,007 14.2 | 136,510 14.8 
el i AOD Se I IT 1 280,000 | 121,734 13.1 | 136,141 14.7 
eR ae ANN te Meelis 1 246,000 | 121, 763 13.1 | 171, 217 ie F 
Ti Repanwsweecapocccsacwnsees 39, 824 8.6} 1190,000 | 115,382 12.3 | 158, 064 16.8 He Ne 
EAE FREE CE a Pe EEE 1 123,619 | 114, 555 12.1 | 152, 286 16.1 a | Ine 
PR snd Leiictaaebhitbiaaediatieniasienanena 191,511 | 118, 750 12.5 | 149,096 15.7 Ne 
September. ...............--. 43, 092 9.2 173,488 | 124,010 13.0 | 144,076 15 
» ate Mittens Bata ties ars Melis Iu 1 135, 847 14.1 16.1 






























1 Revised series—unemployed registered. 
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4 in Statement of Unemployment in Foreign Countries—Continued 
sori Danzig, 
uy Canada Czechoslovakia Free Denmark 
City of 
ther- | date (end of month) Trade-union insur- Trade-union unem- 
“mM year and Gate \e Percent | Number} ance funds —un- |.) ~ tonto 
ent of trade- | of unem- employed in re- bo pec od onan ed . 
unionists} ployed ceipt of benefit lo an nempny 
unem on live saaleheted 
nany ployed | register 
sa Number | Percent Number | Percent 
tres i 
a ee Sees 22.0 | 554,059 184, 555 13.5 | 33,244 | 99, 508 31.7 
; Oa te iia ciaon 22.3 | 738, 267 247, 613 16.9 | 31,408} 97,417 28.8 
Ni ticg) HENNE, .---ssiilibanesiedecesse. 18.2 | 676,994 245, 953 17.4] 20,326] 81,756 22. 2 
ERE! RET SOSH 15.4 | 686, 269 235, 623 15.9 | 17,983 | 76,195 19.8 
006..-- =a 13.3 622, 687 208, 539 13. 1 13, 553 78, 669 19.3 
; 7..-- 10.7 | 408, 949 151, 167 8.8 8,009 | 95, 103 21.9 
Telon 
. 1937 
nd by MiNovember.....---- 7 Seeger e 11.2 | 333, 455 132, 364 7. 5,028 | 103,878 23.5 
| Se ee 13. 0 459, 142 177, 972 10.0 9,714 153, 384 34. 6 
nonth 
3 1938 
IPOS in Meee... .i0cs<0-<es-..-.... 12.4 | 519,002 222, 050 12.4 | 10,223 | 130,288 2y. 2 
os ee, ae 13.7 | 511,288 220, 138 12.3 8, 580 124, 228 27.7 
itictel MEG. <.ciliiedsccesccstecs. 12.8 | 434, 506 204, 132 11.4 4,722 | 99,076 22.1 
' a, SA Dak cb cakiincens 13.1 | 360,849 173, 487 9.7 3,157 | 90,983 2.3 
tC ma Se 13. 2 284, 785 145, 692 8.4 2, 022 78, 541 17.5 
; Se aS 13. 5 224, 170 121, 827 6.8 1, 544 75, 227 16.7 
ose In eS ee 14.0 184, 118 107, 596 6.0 1, 139 76, 743 16.9 
Ee a inn che ack 11.6 165, 423 96, 205 5.4 1, 048 76, 659 16.9 
plete, Hiseptember...--..-------.2-.- “Viki | | Se paeed Be 1,200 | 76, 739 16.8 
BR ee 12.3 6. 4 = SER Sees 1, 757 86, 188 18.8 
ances, November... .. Sean Be bieaiee seh.  - | Spates ppametesienen 1, 985 103, 761 22.6 
! 
Estonia Finland France Germany | Great Britain 
Fes t " r Number of 
ijennsesiind Year and date (end of month) a Number of aoe * Number of rsons reg- 
mS - yr a in senses of pen ne eo with 
: : Tegiste registere employment 
. live register benefit exchanges 4 
1932. . . 7, 121 17, 581 273, 412 5, 579, 858 2, 757, 000 
° SS cms 8, 210 17, 139 276, 033 4, 733, 014 2, 520, 616 
Be pia 2, 970 10, 011 345, 033 2, 718, 309 2, 159, 231 
en ne 1,779 7, 163 426, 931 32, 151,039 2, 036, 422 
936... -- ae 1, 276 4, 796 432, 120 3 1, 592, 630 1, 754, 975 
Seca EE. < . NEA 1, 158 3, 763 , 46 | es 
aa 1987 
s LL ae 1, 473 3, 924 332, 850 572, 621 1, 499, 203 
20.7 MDecember...............-.--.- 1, 726 3,770 365, 452 994, 784 1, 665, 407 
17.2 1988 
12.8 = aaa saa 2, 255 4, 579 403, 813 1, 051, 745 1, 827, 607 
0.0 1, 798 4, 544 412, 386 946, 431 1, 810, 421 
0.0 1, 805 3, 635 398, 254 507, 649 1, 748, 981 
bbde sengepeseoce inthbshen 1, 302 3, 462 393, 054 422, 530 1, 747, 764 
a ae 872 2, 963 380, 826 338, 355 1, 778, 
,, eae 684 2,414 362, 899 292, 240 1, 802, 912 
MG | Ren dedle CtinessnJabecossex 519 2, 186 344, 517 218, 328 1, 773, 116 
SS inteccenbannekes 522 2, 747 338, 383 178, 762 1, 759, 242 
idbmerscssceseaee 607 3, 192 338, 409 155, 996 1, 798, 618 
19.4 (eeehnesccascocesée= 999 4, 041 361, 724 163, 941 1, 781, 227 
ther ieee 1,719 5,172 367, 106 152, 430 1, 828, 103 
me Seibessecccceccen << | eee 404, 730 455, 622 1, 831,372 
18.4 
16.8 ' New territory. 
16.1 . Includes the Baar. 
15.7 ‘New series from September 1937 on. 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland Hungary 
Compulsory insurance 
nace : Trade-u ' 
, Employ- Is 
Year and date (end of Te : ye unem| 4 
month) Wholly unemployed ———— stop- nt A 
applica- 
tions for 
work | Christian! &», 
Number | Percent | Number] Percent (Buda- | Den 
pest) crat 
1932 ee ee 2, 272. 590 17.6 573. 805 4.5 66, 235 . 1,026 29 779 
SE ee a ee 2, 110. 090 16.4 456, 678 3.5 60, 595 1, O85 OF 71, 
Pvicawesessecsccccssssccee. 1, 801, 913 13.9 | 368, 906 2.9 52, 157 996 2) 9) 
ae Ate 2 . 1, 714, 844 13. 2 312, 958 2.3 52, 048 967 18 315 
RA 1, 497, 587 113] 251.379 1.9 52, 114 800 1 pas 
SA ee eee 1, 277. 928 9.4 204, 020 1.5 48, 359 945 14, my 
1937 
SAS 1, 284. 386 9.4 222, 204 1.6 36, 968 1, 116 a 
0 SS ee 1, 338, 850 9. 326, 026 2. 4 46, 132 1, 211 | if 
1988 
Januery........ 1, 466, 354 10.7 351, 483 2.6 49, 832 1, 270 19 Jn 
0, 1, 466, 887 10.7 | 340, 630 2.5 50, 442 1, 211 18, 142 
March......- 1, 425, 596 10.4 338, 483 2. § 50, 850 1, 150 17, 4R¢ 
 NAEGEEZES sal 1, 394, 315 10. 2 365, 599 2.7 47, 423 1, 061 18. 47% 
RPA Ss eee ae 1, 375, 7 10.0 | 404, 303 3.0 46, 445 1, 022 | 18 7 
a eee ae 1, 351, 865 9.9 | 477,617 3.5 45, 415 1, 214 19. 19) 
_ SEES ee ee 1, 338, 509 9.8 480, 569 3.5 45, 454 1, 205 | { 
EES Se ae 1, 333, 082 9.7 | 447, 161 3.3 47, 659 1, 115 ‘ 
SE ibibtinecedetwense 1, 387, 087 10.1 | 419, 695 3.1 47, 413 946 gg 
RE 5 1, 516, 467 10.2 | §314, 161 2. 1 45,328 }...... 
pts Cc aia 1, 568, 883 10.6 | 311, 562 2.1 Sas pe delekeens 
iti dcncndenmniinead 1, 591, 128 10.7 | 299, 831  ) aS ee 
Ireland Japan | Latvia Netherland 
Year and date (end of Compul- Official estimates, Number | | nn et doy 
month) sory in- unemployed unem- SCRPOCIOLIC 
surance— ployed ployed 
number remaining - 
unem- on live 
ployed Number Percent register Number Per 
RE oe 5 ole, 5 62, 817 485, 681 6.8 14, 587 153, 500 9 
si ninenscake ‘ 72, 255 408, 710 5. 6 8, 156 163, 000 3] 
Ee eee 103, 671 372, 941 5.0 4, 972 160, 400 y 
Titi icncsenaliiedilibedssas #119, 498 356, 044 4.6 4, 825 173, 673 af 
TAY Rote aaa 99, 834 338, 365 4.3 3, 851 168, 668 of 
we AS ae egies 82, 425 295, 443 3.7 3, 014 137, 700 29 
1987 
Ee 94, 414 270, 418 3.4 2, 304 138, 118 39 
December......._. * a 97, 855 270, 592 3.4 3, 968 155, 959 a4 
1938 
Re od eee gnaw c nic acks 105, 449 271, 874 3.4 4, 123 166, 288 34 ® 
i nam. * 104, 829 265, 845 3.3 4, 071 156, 575 31 é 
alll Stee ei RE 8 102, 515 254, 906 3.1 3, 622 142, 578 4 . 
ii apandaidsinn =a 100, 076 243, 093 3.0 2, 611 133, 106 27.9 
Tiithatacnes s BS 97, 571 227, 992 2.9 1, 313 128, 016 26.0 
RE esx ocginaiitien dates wove wii 71, 959 230, 262 2.9 1, 148 122, 873 24.4 
NER tree IPE. |) a Se 7 122, 013 24.6 
FRI Steet ERIE TD ae a a Mt aiit is x 604 118, 894 3 
OS Sea ee PEPE atdtsbacuckbotesnacucuda 663 117, 738 24.() 
a sees ) | Sa See 1, OAD 120, 357 24 
LS } aT aes: 2, 132 113, 192 |.-.-- 
SE | ae ee: ere es 195, 047 























5 Includes agricultural and domestic labor. 


* Incomplete figures. 
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1932...- 
1933..-- 
1934..-- 
1935.--- 
1936...- 
1937...- 


Novem 
Decem 


Januar: 
Februa 
March. 
April. 
May... 
June... 
July... 

August 
Septen 
Octobe 
Noven 
Decem 


Year 


1933. 
1934... 
1935... 
1936... 
1937... 


Nove 
Decet 


Janus 
Febru 
Mare 
April 
May. 
June. 
July. 
Augu 
Septe 
Octol 
Nove 
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year and date (end of month) 


New Zea- 
land 


Norway 


Poland 


Rumania 





Number 
unem- 
ployed 


Trade-unionists (10 
unions) unemployed 


Number 
unem- 





registered 

by employ- 
ment ex- 
changes 7 


ployed 
remaining 

on live 

register 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 

registered 

with em- 

ployment 
offices 


Number 
unem- 
ployed 

remaining 
on live 
register 





August 
September 


51, 549 
46, 971 
39, 235 
38, 234 
36, 890 








SaKSss 
CoMmMWO~14 0 


28 
ao 





SUISASSSSRSKS 
CHAI Orr ener to © 


32, 705 
35, 591 
35, 121 
36, 103 
32, 643 
28, 520 


32, 239 
33, 906 


33, 046 
35, 311 
34. 104 
29, 850 
25, 693 
22, 938 
20, 144 
21, 068 
26, 105 
30, 085 
33, 861 
34, 873 








255, 582 
249, 660 
342, 166 
381, 935 
367, 327 
375, 088 


329, 474 
463, 175 


546, 947 
§47, 983 
493. 000 
393, 291 
304, 336 
296, 322 
276, 759 
211, 076 
234, 534 
316, 474 
316, 474 
455, 470 





38, 899 
29, 060 
16, 871 
13, 852 
13, 549 
10, 851 


8, 341 
12, 135 


12, 096 
11, 927 
10, 907 
7, 957 
5, 618 
5, 348 





Year and date (end of month) 


Sweden 


Switzerland 


slavia 





unemployed 


Trade-unionists 


Unemployment funds 





Wholly unem- 


ployed 


Partially unem- 
ployed 





Percent 


Number 


Percent 





89, 922 
97, 316 
80, 216 
81, 385 
71, 552 
67, 351 


69, 533 
109, 621 


= 
or 
o 


92, 909 
89, 614 
84, 474 
71, 812 
56, 281 
57, 285 
49, 093 
50, 461 
51, 557 
62, 137 
75, 289 


_— i ee ee 


— 








OOM WOO re He oH 
OWN KH OWH ONO 


~I 








PLA AMASANOHWS 
WWODWWUABDDO 





foo OS GOS 
ow © orto 


slat aelelaaee 
— Wk ANNO*1+ © 


14, 761 
15, 997 
15, 647 
16, 752 
19, 436 
21, 650 


18, 494 
29, 988 


44, 234 
42, 145 
36, 413 
29, 184 
18, 023 
14, 828 
13, 049 
10, 973 
10, 926 
12, 103 
14, 739 








' New series from 1933 through September 1937; revised in October 1937. 
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SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION | \ 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, DECEMBER 1938! 


IN DECEMBER there was a decrease of 0.5 percent from Noy einber 


in the value of permits issued for all classes of building construction, MH As 
considerably smaller drop than the usual seasonal decline. The valyo MMpunt 
of new residential buildings decreased 14.8 percent and additions Mcities 
alterations, and repairs showed .a decline of 3.3 percent. The permit MM Dece 
valuation of new nonresidential buildings, however, increased 22.5 per. 
ABLE 


cent. These data are based on reports received by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics from 2,078 cities. 

A comparison of data for December 1938 and December 1937, based 
on reports of building activity in 1,607 identical cities, showed a decline 
of 5.8 percent in the value of permits issued for all classes of building 
construction. However, figures excluding data for New York Cit 
showed an increase of 57.9 percent for all classes of building construe- 
tion with gains in new residential construction of 65.2 percent and in 
new nonresidential of 93.7 percent. The value of additions, alters. 
tions, and repairs declined 7.2 percent. In studying the cyclical trend 
of building construction the data excluding New York City are more 
significant than the data for all cities including New York, because a 
new building code became effective in New York City the latter part 
of January 1938. This caused a large influx of applications for per- 
mits during December 1937 and January 1938 which normally woul 


have been spread over a longer period. a 
Ol pi 

Comparison of December 1938 With November 1938 with 

A summary of building construction in 2,078 identical cities in JRYss 


November and December 1938 is given in table 1. 





1 More detailed information by geographic divisions and individual cities is given in a separate pa p)le' 
entitled “Building Construction, December 1938,’’ copies of which will be furnished upon request. 
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qiste |.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 2,078 
Identical Cities, November and December 1938 




















EE 
Number of buildings Permit valuation 
Class of construction Per- Per- 
Decem- | Novem- centage December November centage 
ber 1938 | ber 1938 change 1938 1938 change 
= 
All construction.................-...-- 37, 869 53,109 | —28.7 | $144, 902,709 | $145, 621, 671 —0.5 
iter SOAS citanncencccesecess<-- 10, 812 13,809 | —21.7 63, 372, 090 74, 350,052 | —14.8 
New nonresidential. .................- 6, 932 10,409 | —33.4 60, 013, 610 49,009,275 | +22.5 
jdditions, alterations, and repairs. -- 20, 125 28,891 | —30.3 21, 517, 009 22, 262, 344 —3.3 























__ 


Asummary of permit valuations of housekeeping dwellings and the 
sumber of families provided for in new dwellings in 2,078 identical 
cities having a population of 1,000 and over, is shown in table 2 for 
December compared with November 1938. 


—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families 
Provided for in 2,078 Identical Cities, November and December 1938 


TaBLE 2 

















Permit valuation of housekeeping | Numberof families provided 
dwellings for in new dwellings 
Type of dwelling Per- Per- 
December November cent- | Decem- | Novem- | cent- 
1938 1938 age ber 1938 | ber 1938 age 
change change 
EE a ee $62, 553,030 | $74,088,331 | —15.6 16, 753 20, 088 —16.6 
| a ial ath ae 40, 537, 226 52, 066, 702 | —22.1 10, 045 12, 964 22.5 
ee a cada cuecucscwusih ‘ 1, 875, 656 2, 379, 720 | —21.2 7 960 —24.0 
re ee S 20, 140, 148 19, 641, 909 +2. 5 5, 978 6, 164 —3.0 























| Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
‘Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


Comparison of December 1938 With December 1937 


Table 3 presents a summary of the number of buildings and value 
of permits issued in 1,607 identical cities in December 1938 compared 
with the corresponding month of 1937. 


Taste 3.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 1,607 





Identical Cities, December 1937 and 1938 



































Number of buildings Permit valuation 
Class of construction Per- Per- 
Decem- | Decem- centage December December centage 
All a 37, 198 33, 993 +9. 4 | $142, 631,983 | $151, 450, 762 —5.8 
New ne 10, 535 8,031 | +31.2 62, 326, 335 64, 236, 457 —3.0 
New nonresidential _____. onan 6, 768 5,729 | +18.1 ] 59,089,924 | 60,519, 351 —2.4 
Additions, alterations, and repairs....| 19,895 | 20,233 | —1.7 21, 215, 724 26, 694,954 | —20.5 
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Table 4 shows a comparison of the value of permits issued fp, 
housekeeping dwellings and the number of families provided for in ney 
dwellings in 1,607 identical cities with a population of 2,500 and Over 
in December 1938 with the corresponding month of the preceding yea 


TaBLe 4.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families 
Provided for in 1,607 Identical Cities, December 1937 and 1938 



































te, 
Permit valuation of housekeeping | Number of families proy; ied 
dwellings for in new dwellings — 
Type of dwelling ; 
December | December os Decem- | Decem- 
2° : hed centage € Q27 ent y 
1938 1937 change ber 1938 | ber 1937 F 
es ag tm ag $61, 510, 775 $63, 111, 210 —2.5 16, 474 16, 028 
| “es Be _.....| 39,516,671 | 26,833,885 | +47.3] 9,775| 7,043 
TES Se a 1, 871, 956 4, 793, 734 | —60.9 725 1, 454 
I Fi 20, 122, 148 31, 483, 591 | —36.1 5, 974 7, 
1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 31 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores 


Construction During Calendar Years 1937 and 1938 


Cumulative totals for the calendar year of 1938 compared with 1937 
are shown in table 7. The data are based on reports received frow 
cities having a population of 2,500 and over. 


TaBLe 7.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction, Calendar Years 1937 and 1938, 
by Class of Construction 





Permit valuation of building construction 





Class of construction 











1938 1937 a 
EE $1, 694, 345, 021 $1, 647, 962, 177 
SERRE EL PELL LAR. 842, 102, 523 738, 047,040 | 
SS a TE er SR te 544, 963, 928 545, 283, 338 
Additions, alterations, and repairs.................._- 307, 278, 570 364, 631, 799 














Table 8 presents the permit valuation of housekeeping dwellings 
and number of family-dwelling units provided in cities with a popv- 
lation of 2,500 and over for the calendar years 1937 and 1938. 


TaBLE 8.—Permit Valuation of Housekeeping Dwellings and Number of Families 
Provided for, Calendar Years 1937 and 1938, by Type of Dwelling 























Permit valuation of housekeeping Number of families 
dwellings provided for 
Type of dwelling Per. Per: 
1938 1937 centage 1938 1937 centage 
change 

ied catertapnvdenmmentinnd $832, 925, 148 | $726, 134,491 | +14.7 | 228,539 | 181,755 | +25.’ 
1-family_........- paeoontanpernepaepenii 549, 570,247 | 516,388,274 | +6.4| 138,412] 119,905 | +154 
i Ror ee 31, 670,980 | 33,775,206 | —6.2] 12,064] 11,916) +12 
SEEM 9... .cnscccsccscescscosecs 251, 683,921 | 175,970,921 | +43.0| 78,063 | 49,934 | +065 

















! Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. * Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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ed for The information on building permits issued during November and 
‘2 new Mf December 1938 is based on reports received by the Bureau of Labor 
over Mf Statistics from 2,078 identical cities having a population of 1,000 and 
» year. Mm over. ‘The data for December 1937 and 1938 are based on reports 
‘rom 1,607 identical cities with a population of 2,500 and over. 

milies The information is collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, andjPennsylvania, where 
ihe State departments of labor collect and forward the information 
to the Bureau. The permit valuations shown in this report are 
estimates made by prospective builders on applying for permits to 
build. No land costs are included. Only building projects within 
the corporate limits of the cities enumerated are included in the 
Bureau’s tabulation. In addition to permits issued for private and 
municipal building construction, the statistics include the value of 
contracts for Federal and State buildings in the cities covered by 
the report. Data concerning public buildings are collected by the 
Bureau from the various Federal and State agencies having the power 
to award contracts for building construction. In December 1938 the 
value of these buildings amounted to $12,426,000; in November 1938, 
to $17,496,000; and in December 1937, to $6,479,000. 


1 1937 
| from 


Construction From Public Funds 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during December 1938, November 1938, and December 1937 on 
construction projects financed wholly or partially from various 
Federal funds is shown in table 9. 


Taste 9.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Projects 
Financed From Federal Funds, November and December 1938 and December 1937 ' 





Contracts awarded and force-account work 
started 





slings Federal agency 
popu- December 1938] November 1938 ?} December 1937 2 





IG batiekeneskiteerorbeeuseiesouneseusennien $116, 127, 488 $224, 725, 582 $139, 545, 435 








nn 6, 151, 504 21, 007, 404 68, 895 
Non-Federal: 

Ea ne a ee Mae 0 676. 653 1, 837, 422 
i i cee? TEE 491, 173 2, 362, 904 59, 968, 854 
a Reh amare Ee 37, 476, 607 8S EE 
Federal Real ore rojects under The Works Program---_.......-- 2, 233, 200 2, 120, 604 7, 451, 275 
nn MINNOUTINGIONS . .. 20 ooo0ccnccwccccecccee 61, 438, 223 87, 792. 351 69, 618, 989 

mat RN RAS etre 8, 336, 781 RR AM 














1p i 
; eiery. subject to revision. 


121435—39——_14 
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The value of public-building and highway-construction ards 
financed wholly from appropriations from State funds, as rey srteq 
by the various State governments for December 1938, Noy 


nber 
1938, and December 1937 is shown in table 10. 


Tasve 10.—Value of Public-Building and Highway-Construction Awards |, anced 
Wholly From State Funds 











Value of contracts 
Type of project 
| December November December 
1938 1938 1937 
SE eee eee ae si wisiwtal ed $205, 283 $3, 651, 020 $4, 549, 602 
Highway construction._...______.___ BS ee nse 4, 051, 786 4, 456, 701 2, 572, 449 














ards 
Tted 
nber 
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Retail Prices’ 
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FOOD PRICES IN DECEMBER 1938 


RETAIL costs for food increased 1.0 percent between November and 
December due principally to a greater than seasonal advance of 7.3 
percent in the price of butter and higher prices for 11 of the 13 fresh 
fruit and vegetable items. 

The December index for all foods was 78.6 percent of the monthly 
average Of the 1923-25 period. It was 4.9 percent lower than in 
December 1937 when the index was 82.6. Decreases for the 12- 
month period were shown for all of the commodity groups except 
eggs and fruits and vegetables. As compared with December 1937, 
eggs advanced 10.3 percent, and important items of fresh fruits and 
vegetables, including potatoes and apples, were priced higher. Food 
costs were 21.3 percent higher than in December 1932 when the index 
was 64.7, and 25.7 percent lower than in December 1929 when the 
index was 105.7. 

Indexes of retail food costs by commodity groups for December and 
November 1938, together with indexes for December 1937, 1932, and 
1929 are shown in table 1. The accompanying chart shows the trend 
in the cost of all foods and of each major commodity group for the 
period from January 1929 to December 1938, inclusive. 


Taste 1.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined,' by Commodity 
Groups, December and November 1938 and December 1937, 1932, and 1929 



































[1923-25 = 100} 
1938 
, 1937 1932 1929 
Commodity group Dec. 14 | Dec. 15 | Dec. 15 

Dec. 132} Nov. 15 
Ee 78.6 77.8 82.6 64.7 105.7 
- = = |! (2 
Cereals and bakery products__................._.... 86. 5 86.8 93.6 71.1 97.8 
he RR aR 92.7 93. 2 98.0 66.8 117.6 
eo ea a anciniennean 79.1 77.4 88.2 65.7 100. 5 
+ | Ra la eGR an, 84.5 87.2 76.7 80. 6 128.7 
Prats lla ROT LE ee ET 59.6 55.9 58.4 51.8 103.7 
a. suueumbannnbiebens 58.2 54.0 56. 2 50.7 104. 1 
2 i dedeabibeides 74.5 75.0 79.9 66.8 04.6 
_ “<dReR SEA 57.3 57.7 62.4 49.5 106.9 
Beverages and chocolate................--.---------- 66.3 66. 4 69. 4 72.8 105.3 
ne ncndnsstecgbacbuss 65.8 66. 6 72.0 49.0 90.7 
Sugar a 62. 6 62.5 66. 8 58.5 75.1 





' Aggregate costs of 42 foods in each city ~ ht, oa. 1, 1086, and of hs foods 7 that date, weighted to 
fred use of pop on weig 


Tepresent total purchases, have been comb 
' Preliminary. 


TT 


' More details on food, gas and electricity prices are given as a separate pamphlet, entitled ‘‘Retail Prices 
‘0 December 1938.” 
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Retail Prices 465 
Prices of each of the 84 foods for 51 cities are combined with the use 
of both consumption and population weights. Quantity weights for 
each food include the average family consumption in each city, not 
only of the food priced, but for groups of foods which are related in 
iind and which seem to follow the same price trend. Tkese weights 
are based on the cost of living study of 1917-19. Population weights 
are averages of the population in 1920 and 1930 for each city, including 
adjacent metropolitan areas and cities of over 50,000 in the same 
region. 

Prices of 49 of the 84 foods included in the index were lower in 
December than in November, 29 were higher, and 6 were unchanged. 
Compared with December 1937, prices of 73 foods were lower and 
11 were higher. 

Average prices of each of the 84 foods for 51] cities combined are 
shown in table 2 for December and November 1938, and Decem- 
ber 1937. 


























TaBLE 2.—Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, December and 
November 1938 and December 1937 


[*Indicates the foods included in indexes prior to Jan. 1, 1935] 



























1938 
Article 
Dec. 13! Nov. 15 
Cereals and bakery products: 
Cereals: 

*Flour, wheat.......... ee pound 3.7 3.7 4.3 

GEES RI SI eS ee  —_— 14. 6 14. 6 15,2 

Ne 28-02. package-- 24.4 24.4 24.5 
nh aaemaiebes 8-0z. package-.- 7.3 7.3 7.6 
EA Ae es eS eee pound-. 4.6 4.6 5.0 
i 24-0z. package-- 8.6 8.7 9.1 

itil Tw nein dmnbainlraniaminibe ae mad poun 7.6 7.6 8.1 

a a a Bh deena mahi’ do 7.1 7.2 7.3 

Bakery products: 

RE SE A eS ee hs ae 8.2 8.2 8.9 
EEE er ee §— ON 9.3 9.3 9.8 
ee TT ae eee eke 9.5 9.5 10.0 
a a aes = Same 25. 0 24.9 25.4 
2h ass sheds dusbheatciemed do... 15. 4 15. 5 16.6 

Meats: 
Beef: 

EE a ee nee a 38. 4 38.4 39. 4 

ER lah PR aad Sone ae See eas OR ix 35. 1 35. 2 36.1 

LB SE SEG SE IEEE a REN nae do__.- 29.9 29.7 31.6 

ee cn amammaaid do... 23.4 23. 3 2.8 

8 SR i ae ae Sa ae do.. 15.9 15. 5 16.9 
eh kk Sainte pi diebnktan weenie Ge... 25. 5 25. 0 24.8 

eal: 

RSS IP a Se Sl EN ay Seay A do 42.7 42.7 43.6 

Pork: 

"JEeOe....... — 29. 4 31.5 31.1 
RAT SS ESS Sar A Re SS a aa a do... 23. 4 25. 5 25.3 

I i a G0... 35. 3 35.9 40.0 
Se IR Se cate ea ea > ies cd 29.7 30. 5 33.8 

ee Ed ante allensasailal do... 47.0 47.2 47.1 

ee ao AS er ek dna ee ck coke Sass 28. 2 23.8 28.4 

att CE Ee II Ee CE do... 20. 1 20.0 23.7 

amb: 

ee EE Se es aa a eee do 12.7 12.4 14.7 
eee ncamamaied ac. 22. 0 21.3 24.4 

I SEE See ee ee a ee do... 27.4 27.3 30. 0 
i hdl blinds shecbdsiantseibatasetbesténoti do... 35.0 34.4 38. 0 


' Preliminary. 
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TaBLE 2.— Average Retail Prices of 84 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, Dece; 


























er and 
November 1938 and December 1937—Continued ” 
1938 a" crea 
Article a Hig 
Dec. 13 Nov.15 | 14 fror 
| lant 

Meats—Continued. 

Poultry: Cents Cents | cents the 
Se Se ES ee ee pound... 29. 8 29. 4 5. 4 . 
Fish: Cle 

CS ES a ae 16-0z. can . . 12.5 12.6 £ 
thn din audtngnwecckecestuncascucessoond do.... 23. 5 23.8 97 | ave 

Dairy products: 
RE EE SIS ET eee a —=—h (el 35. 6 33. 2 [n 
a nein ne nnh amen onapeteinnl do...- 25.1 25, 2 4 
RE Phe 2 Se HERE ee spec ccee % pint. 14.6 14.6 an 
Milk, fresh (delivered and store) _......................-.- quart. 12.3 12.2 127 
*Milk, fresh (delivered)...................--...-..---- Bek “we 12.6 12.6 7 for 
Milk, fresh (store).................. phastindttenassseeened do... 11.5 11.5 9 . 
TEA Rt SIE 1444-02. can_. 6.9 6.9 - Ric 
, x_eoeeeer EE SEE ES ERR 43, 2 44.5 ) 

Fruits and vegetables: | per 
Fresh: ] 

AE SR Sila SAA EAE SD pound 5.2 4.9 | 44 
Rinamictesentacsscetccosneronganugnenswseniane 0 6.2 6.2 6.2 f 
a seeeieapdiicsemannnant dozen 24.5 24.2 38 3 I 
SE inconctcncncndaasoneetasccensscesndesseceehouns do... 26.0 26. 2 | 286 
On OE ae pound 10. 4 9.8 | 
MI illncnalttmeusatinncdlenepuemsenenuosacnead do... 3.0 25 | TA 
Se eS ee Seer ee eee punch 6.2 5.5 
Ee ET aa ee EE a stalk 8.2 7.6 . 
REA CT ae a as, head 9.2 8.1 8 
Ti inctitnesuievencitectinadabapeavdesscee nba pound 3.9 3.7 4.3 
AEE SE a eee ea ss 2.2 1.9 2.( = 
ERS iim aeaiidiaDtainetaia ae 6.7 6.1 8 
Sweetpotatoes etbebeccnegtenbtadeshionsee ey ae do... 3.7 3.4 
Cann 
ee See ahd See a No. 2% can_ 17.0 17.2 9. 
EE a a Sy Seer do... 20. 6 20. 6 1.7 
ME Naa ae do 21.4 21.5 
a ne Sa eed ee eee No. 2 can 28.2 28.2 — 
itd ntinnesitinmmndecmnaieenmeninttnetasyinitl _ = 10.6 10.6 Uni 
i  eenamen 16-07, can__ 7.3 7.3 Te " 
RE eee ~No. 2 can_. 11.0 11.0 12.1 Ne 
En Bt ER RS Bik p OTST ERTS” “ea 14.2 14.3 f 
_ SEES <2 Ny RE Oe do... 8.6 8.6 } 
Tomato ARF A BREE Oe pn SE et 1044-072. can. 7.4 7.4 7.4 
Peaches RR oN I oe fie SSE aD pound_. 14.8 14.9 16. 2 
| Se ae TET do_. 9.2 9.1 9.8 
Cl iindiunngibadensbtimansiabens sbinnsai 15-02. package _- 9.4 9.5 
a ai nonin inte 5 ach sin mecesnsicastalicaaa aides pound... 7.6 7.7 8 
a ttiaiaisindiinnaninddalaiessctn binstedttnmmmeiining do... 9.0 9.2 9,7 Mi 
~  , ates a eae. do... 6.0 6.1 6.9 
Beverages and chocolate: 
DS lie iE De ETE i I RE AO ES do. 22.8 22.9 25.0 
SAE SS Seer an ee ioe \% pound 17.8 17.8 17.7 
S&L 2 2 eS Se ee 8-0z. can_. 8.5 8.6 9.8 
Gs iti aE ints edadpadcnnes anemone 8-oz. package. 16.2 16. 2 If 
Fats and oils 
tintin ati ena tntidnhih inndodanttecdads pound. 11.9 12.4 14.7 Ea 
a — than lard: 
CEO RR | ASRS SE |) eee do... 13. 2 13.3 13.5 
In other ¢ dicate Sind is cnn ccinmaneciatiin do.__. 20. 5 20. 5 20.1 
a Sy SS eS Fe | ae pint_. 24.5 24.5 25, 2 
i tinned tld pannetinndidabbbijbainresnel % pint_- 17.3 17.3 17.5 
covanedtineastnedeteseuisacnshensesdons pound... 16.8 16.9 17.6 
TE ES LORIE FERELE TR OTEAEs ics 18.3 18.4 19. ( 

Sugar and sweets: 
ey Se ee eee ee ee 5.2 5.2 0. 
tt ntrocdpapemmoanssntibiidintibatbenniink 24-07. can__ 13.8 13.9 14.4 
sk 2 SS ae Pee ERRRRE 18-07. can__ 13.6 13.6 14.4 W 
are pound... 21.1 21.2 22.4 

to 





Retail Prices 


DETAILS BY REGIONS AND CITIES 


er and 
Each of the nine regional areas contributed to the 1.0 percent in- 
crease in the cost of all foods between November and December. 
: Higher costs were reported frorn 47 cities and slightly lower costs 
e.14 from 4 cities. In the 2 cities registering the largest increases, Cleve- 
land, 4.0 percent, and Scranton, 3.7 percent, the general advance in 
__ the cost of fresh fruits and vegetables was greater than elsewhere. In 
4 Zi Cleveland the price increase of 8.5 percent for butter was greater than 
4.0 average, and meats advanced, contrary to the general price movement. 
In Scranton the price of milk rose 1 cent per quart and butter showed 
=f an increase of 8.9 percent. Decreases in the cost of food were shown 
for 4 widely scattered cities, Boston, Cincinnati, Kansas City, and 
Richmond. None of these cities reported a drop of as much as 1 
percent. 
i Indexes of retail food costs by regions and cities are given in table 
2 Ti 3 for December and November 1938 and December 1937. 


TaBLE 3.—Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Regions and Cities,' 
os December and November 1938, and December 1937 
+ [1923-25 = 100] 











Region and city Region and city 
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; United States South Atlantic._..._._____. 
0 Eee 


Baiunere............ 








e| 2 
o!'oe 


New England 


PFE Srr= 


~] + 
aS 


ON POA AK OCOD DHS CHOH COND #$ BIO 


East South Central. __.._- 
Birmingham-—---___-- 
Louisville 


7 7 

7 71. 

4 7 8: 82. 
ry , 78. Charleston, 8. C 7 78. 2. 
74 Bridgeport , Jacksonville 7 75. 79. 
Fall River.........-.- ' 7 74, E 
16 Manchester..........| 80. 7 72. 76. 
Oe New Haven--.-.-.-.-- 80. 77 77. 80. 
n Portland, Maine 7 Washington, D. C_-- 80. 79. 83. 

8 Providence . 

7 


~I 
Nw 
~Is3 


SRE 


£32 
a-awco ooo wNownns ouocnwnw one 


SPN SESS 
ORODR DEH O ADRHO BUSCH LNHOTHAROSO 
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Y2or E23 
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SIs +3 +1 8 Oss 


Little Rock 
New Orleans 


Neon ex 
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Pow COMO = NS 
ro i i 


Neue 
Niro : S: 
NYORDS BDOCHA CHKOBUDH HYWHUNAIOK RE 


x 
aom-~ist 


ES 


Portland, Oreg 
San Francisco 


2RSES SASF FRERS 


Froe 
30 s3s9e8 sI0sI-2 
SN Sere FS ee 


CWODCKOHM CAAA MCSCWNO CMH COSeTS AHrKeao-! 
~3 00-3 ~3 


REBARE SERACARRSS APARERLS SERVES 


SRASSS ASSASSSeee 





























' Ageregate costs of 42 foods in each city prior to Jan. 1, 1935, and of 84 foods since that date, weighted 
‘o represent total purchases, have been combined for regions and for the United States with the use of 


population weights. 
2 Preliminary. 3 Revised. 
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ELECTRICITY PRICES ON DECEMBER 15, 1928 


RESIDENTIAL rates for electricity are secured quarterly in March, 
June, September, and December, from 51 cities. These rates are used 
for computing average prices and typical bills in each city for the quan. 
tities of electricity which most nearly approximate the consumption 
requirements for the usual domestic services for a five-room house 
including living room, dining room, kitchen, and two bedrooms. Th, 
blocks of consumption which have been selected as representative of 
average conditions throughout the country are 25 and 40 kilowatt- 
hours for the use of electricity for lighting and small energy-consuming 
appliances; 100 kilowatt-hours for lighting, small appliances, and 
refrigerator; and 250 kilowatt-hours for lighting, and electric appli- 
ances including both refrigerator and range. 

The technical specifications which are used as the basis for the 
application of these rates are: 





Floor area (1,000 square feet). 


Connected load: Watts 
Lighting and appliances. -_-_..............-.-.-- 700 
EERE SEE ay 300 
I nccaweewnn wes on : _. 6,000 

Measured demand: 

Lighting and appliances - - --_. po hee oy 600 
ba. sm wien dew 100 
EE ee ee as. 


Outlets: Fourteen 50-watt. 
Active room count: In accordance with schedule of rates. 


Price changes between September and December were reported for 
4 of the 51 cities—Scranton, Birmingham, Louisville, and Memphis. 
Typical monthly bills and average prices per kilowatt-hour for amounts 
of electricity representative of the requirements of 4 residental services 
on December 15, 1938, are shown in table 4 for each of the 51 cities. 


TaBL 


We 
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938 taste 4.—Total Net Monthly Bill and Price per Kilowatt-Hour for Typical Consump- 
tion of Electricity Based on Rates as of Dec. 15, 1938, by Cities 


\ I iT¢ ‘h, [25 and 40 kilowatt-hours for lighting and smal] energy-consuming appliances] 
re us {100 kilowatt-hours for lighting, small appliances, and refrigerator} 

eC [250 kilowatt-hours for lighting, small appliances, refrigerator, and range} 
Fy 


3 j;Uan- 


mM Dtio Net monthly bi Net monthly price per kilowatt- 
a sng. Region and city = 
» The ship | 40 100 25 
‘ kwh. | kwh. kwh. 
tive of 


Owatt- New England: 
° Boston 
umung Bridgeport 
‘ Fall River 
and a Manchester 
° i) _ - 
appli- Portland, Maine 
Providence 
Middle Atlantic: 
Buffalo 








250 
kwh. 


rr 
s 
i—s 
ass 
zs 





$ 
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g 
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Ce 


S38 S3S8SR8E5 
CNNMONS 
ancocoor® 
OK onm~1c08 


or the 
New York: ? 
Bronx. 
Brooklyn. 
Manhattan 
Ct th nwkeiccnsé 


Riehmond 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Rochester 
Scranton 

East North Central: 
Chicago... 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


eee et et et et et 
rNNHPHYSNNNNH NH 


— i 
> 


Columbus 


SSSRSR RASESESSSE 


Detroit 2 4 
DGmeenels...........a- 
Milwaukee 

Peoria. 


DAA ANA WOO ONAIRH NNN GS gg Ig go 
cooneoocosrcof owonocowmowo woo Of WOW Wh 


oe SO DOwrenwooon CKO OWKWWwww bs 


Se 
ee et ee et et et et et 


ed for 
, West North Central: 
nphis. Kansas City 3 
Minneapolis 
ounts 


- St. Louis 3 4_____ 
ryvices 


pia St. Paul 
c1ties. South Atlantic: 
Atlanta: 
Immediate 
Inducement 4 
Baltimore_____- : 
Charleston, 8. C 
Jacksonville 
Norfolk 


$5. 
4. 
4. 
5. 
4. 
4. 
5. 
3. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
4. 
6. 
5. 
3. 
4. 
4. 
3. 
3. 
2. 
3. 
2. 
4. 
3. 
3. 
4. 
3. 
3. ¢ 
3. 
3. 
3. 8 
3. 
3. 
3. 
2. 
3. 


APP RRO COO ROO REO AAAMINNARDS NR NNASHre 
POLAR SELLA PRES ROR BANIANAMAAS® Oh BORN OM 


OD Oe SOMOernmwooocnoeocoe COnNOVWOWH HH tow ~Ic7r wo oOoow 
CORO WHOM WRU RN WN WOLRONSAARRR BO TM ROARS 
eT a eo or 


eowoo® Cow K OCC Oowmoauws! oeonmorocooeo ~e 


— ee ee os et 
te et ee ND 
CeO OI 
Owure ~~ 


ISHS -315>~) 


Savannah 
Washington, D. C 
East South Central: 
Birmingham 
Louisville 2 


Mobile: 


UO Shy 
te te 


PE LP ANNNNSE SCS 
OOD WAID CNH RK ONWARD 


» a 

3 Objective § 1 
West South Central: 
Dallas 1. 1. 66 
At 1.80 
1. 2. 55 
1. 2. 25 


' Type of ownership is indicated as follows: P, private utility; M, munici 
? Prices include 3-percent sales tax. 

* Prices include 2-percent sales tax. 

* Prices include free lamp-renewal service. 


‘ The “Inducement” rate in Atlanta and the “Objective” rate in Mobile were designed to encourage 
greater use of electricity. ' 
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Tare 4.—Total Net Monthly Bill and Price per Kilowatt-Hour for Typical C,.,. 
tion of Electricity Based on Rates as of Dec. 15, 1938, by Cities—Continu. 




































Net monthly price per } jow 
wat Net monthly bill — att 
of 

Region and city owner- a 

ship | _ 25 40 100 | 250 25 40 100 | 959 

kwh. | kwh. | kwh. | kwh. | kwh. | kwh. | kwh. ky 

Mountain: Cents | Cents | Cents Cents 
ee P 1.55] 238) 443) 7.93] 62] 591 44 e 
EN, iteivcesosnesces F 1.53] 245] 490] 949] 6.1 61] 49) 35 
Salt Lake City ?__.______ P 1. 63 2. 30 3. 83 7.14 6.5 5.7 3.8 29 
Pacific: i 
Los Angeles_......._..__. P 1.10 1. 65 2. 97 5.10 4.4 4.1 3.0 20 
M 110] 1.65] 297] 5.10 4.4 4.1 3.0 2 9 
Portland, Oreg ___..____- P 1, 25 1. 83 3. 37 6. 07 5.0 4.7 3.4 9 4 
P 1.25] 1.88] 3.37] 6.07 5.0 4.7 3.4 2 4 
San Francisco............ P 1. 30 1,77 3. 09 5. 89 5.2 4.4 3.1 9 4 
a eee P 125) 2.00} 3.20 6. 08 5.0 5.0 3. 2 9 4 
M 125] 200] 3.20] 6.30 5.0 5.0 3. 2 9 4 






























3 Prices include 2-percent sales tax. 


Price Changes December 1937 to December 1938 


Changes in prices of electricity for residential customers between 
December 15, 1937, and December 15, 1938, were reported for 25 of 
the 51 cities. The Pacific coast was the only region showing no 
change. In one of these cities, Philadelphia, an increase of 2 percent 
resulted from the introduction of a city sales tax. Rate reductions 
were effective in each of the remaining 24 cities. In New York only 
the customers in Richmond Borough were benefited by the lower 
rates, while prices for customers in all boroughs were advanced by an 
increase from 2 percent to 3 percent in the city sales tax. Prices for 
Bronx, Brooklyn, Manhattan, and a part of Queens were also affected 
by changes in the cost of fuel to the companies. Twelve of the 
twenty-four cities which reported lower rates in 1938 also registered 
rate reductions in 1937. 

Typical net monthly bills representing the use of electricity for 
each of the 4 services for the 24 cities showed that the greatest reduc- 
tions in 1938 accrued to customers using from 25 to 40 kilowatt-hours 
in 13 cities, and to those using from 100 to 250 kilowatt-hours in 
9 cities. The distribution of benefits due to rate reductions wa: 
fairly equitable for all customers in 2 cities—Newark where the 
decreases averaged less than in other cities and Memphis where the 
greatest decreases occurred. The decreases for the 4 services varied 
between 0.6 percent and 2.0 percent for Newark, and between 32.4 
percent and 37.3 percent for Memphis. Between these 2 extremes 
reductions for each of the 4 services ranged from 6.3 percent i0 
Charleston (S. C.) to 23.1 percent in Kansas City for 25 kilowatt- 
hours; from 4.3 percent in Salt Lake City to 21.1 percent in New 
Orleans for 40 kilowatt-hours; from 0.5 percent in Norfolk and 
Richmond to 22.2 percent in Salt Lake City and 21.5 percent in 
Charleston for 100 kilowatt-hours; and from 0.3 percent in Norfolk 
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Retail Prices 


and tichmond to 22.9 percent in Charleston for 250 kilowatt-hours. 
Two cities reported slight advances to customers using 250 kilowatt- 
hours per month. In Minneapolis, the increase was 0.7 percent, and 
in Rochester, 0.3 percent. 

Lower prices for Charleston and Salt Lake City resulted from the 
discontinuation of the ‘Objective’ rate plan. The ‘“‘Objective’’ rate 
was made available to all customers, hence the benefits affected only 
the 35 or 40 percent of customers in each city which previously had 
been served under the “‘Immediate”’ or “Present” rates. Two other 
cities discontinued the “Objective” rate plan in 1938. In Little Rock 
a new rate schedule which superseded both the ‘‘Present’’ and ‘‘Cen- 
tennial’’ rates provided reductions for all customers using relatively 
small amounts of electricity. In Birmingham only the customers 
served under the “‘Immediate”’ rate were benefited by the two separate 
rate reductions reported during the year. The first, a reduction in 
the ‘“‘Immediate’’ rate occurred in March. The second was the dis- 
continuation of the “Objective” rate plan in December which elimi- 
nated the “‘Immediate”’ rate under which about half of their customers 
were being served and automatically made the lower or “Objective” 
rate available to all customers. 


GAS PRICES ON DECEMBER 15, 1938 


RESIDENTIAL rates for gas are secured quarterly in March, June, 
September, and December from 50 cities. Since December 1934 
these rates have been used for computing average prices and typical 
bills for each city for quantities of gas which approximate the aver- 
age residential consumption requirements per month for each of four 
combinations of services. In order to put the prices upon a compara- 
ble basis it was necessary to convert the normal consumption require- 
ments used for computing monthly bills into an equivalent heating 
value expressed in therms (1 therm=100,000 B. t. u.). This proce- 
dure was required because of the wide range in the heating value of a 
cubic foot of gas between different cities. The equipment and blocks 
of consumption which have been selected as representative of aver- 
age conditions throughout the country are based upon the require- 
ments of a five-room house, including living room, dining room, 
kitchen, and two bedrooms. 

Trends of prices from March 1923 through December 1938 for 
each of two services, as indicated by the composite indexes for 50 
cities combined, appear in the chart on page 472. 
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Price Changes December 1937 to December 1938 































Changes in prices of gas between December 1937 and December 1938 
occurred in 10 of the 50 cities. Rates were raised in 2 cities 
Chicago and Louisville, and lowered in 4—Minneapolis, Springfielq 
(Ill.), Jacksonville, and San Francisco. The heating value of the ras 
was increased in Cincinnati and decreased in Pittsburgh. Prices were 
increased in Philadelphia and New York by sales taxes. New Yor 
prices also showed the effect of the summer rates which were jp 
operation for May through December. These 10 cities are listed 
below according to type of gas served. 


Mixed manufactured and naire 


Manufactured gas Natural gas gas 

New York. Pittsburgh. Chicago. 

Philadelphia. Springfield, Tl. Cincinnati. 

Jacksonville. San Francisco. Minneapolis. 
Louisville. 


Price decreases were reported for five cities. Among the cities 
serving mixed manufactured and natural gas, two, Cincinnati and 
Minneapolis, showed reductions which were general for the four types 
of services typical of the use of 10.6, 19.6, 30.6, and 40.6 therms. 
The decreases ranged between 1 and 2 percent in Minneapolis, due to 
a reduction in rates, and between 6 and 7 percent in Cincinnati, where 
there was an increase in the heating value of the gas. Customers 
using the larger amounts benefited most from the rate reductions in 
two cities served with natural gas. In Springfield (IIl.) there was no 
change for customers using 10.6 or 19.6 therms, while prices for 30.6 
and 40.6 therms averaged about 3.5 percent lower. In San Francisco 
where the benefits increased gradually with an increase in consump- 
tion, the decreases ranged from 4.4 percent for 10.6 therms to 8.1 
percent for 40.6 therms. The greatest decrease reported for any of the 
five cities was for manufactured gas in Jacksonville where the price for 
19.6 therms dropped 9.6 percent. For the other services the decreases 
ranged downward to 1.4 percent for 10.6 therms. 

Price increases were reported for five cities. In two, New York and 
Philadelphia, advances were due to city sales taxes. The tax was 
increased from 2 to 3 percent in New York, and a 2-percent tax was 
introduced in Philadelphia. The greatest increase occurred in Chicago 
where new rates for mixed manufactured and natural gas advanced 
the price 16.5 percent for customers using 10.6 therms. Since the rate 
change consisted of an increase in the initial charge covering the use 
of the first 2 therms, the advance in price was less as the consumption 
increased and diminished to 5.9 percent for 40.6 therms. In Louisville 
price advances for mixed gas ranged between 5.5 and 10.1 percent. 
In Pittsburgh the decrease in the heating value of natural gas resulted 
in an advance of about 1.5 percent for customers using an amount I 
excess of that covered by the minimum bill. 
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VHOLESALE PRICES, DECEMBER AND YEAR 1938? 
ere in 


listed DE Bureau of Labor Statistics index number of wholesale prices for 
the calendar year 1938 was 8.9 percent below the 1937 average. 
Although the range of movement during the 12-month period was less 
‘han 5 percent, the trend was gradually downward from the high 
point of 1938 (January) when the index stood at 80.9 percent of the 
1926 average to December when the index had fallen to 77.0. 
Wholesale prices on the average were generally lower in 1938 than in 
1937. The farm products group registered the largest decline, 20.7 
percent. Foods decreased 13.9 percent; textile products, 12.6 percent; 
hides and leather products, 11.3 percent; chemicals and drugs, 7.5 
percent ; miscellaneous commodities, 5.8 percent; building materials, 
5.1 percent; housefurnishing goods, 3.2 percent; and fuel and lighting 
materials, 1.4 percent. ‘The metals and metal products group index 
rounded off at the level of a year ago. 

From 1937 to 1938, raw material prices fell 15.1 percent and semi- 
manufactured commodities declined 11.6 percent. Average whole- 
sale prices of finished products decreased 5.7 percent. The index for 
the large group of ‘‘All commodities other than farm products,’’ 
marking the movement in prices of nonagricultural commodities, 


Cities 
‘1 and 
types 
1erms, 
due to 
where 
omers 
ons in 
yas no 
r 30.6 
ncisco 


sump- ' 
to “ declined 6.5 percent between 1937 and 1938 and, according to the 
of the index for ‘‘All commodities other than farm products and foods,” 


industrial commodity prices dropped 4.2 percent. 

Some of the outstanding changes in subgroup indexes during the 
year period were a decline of 38.4 percent for grains, 35.2 percent 
for hides and skins, 30.4 percent for cattle feed, 22.4 percent for cotton 
goods, 21.6 percent for fruits and vegetables, 18.8 percent for non- 
ferrous metals, and 17.3 percent for livestock and poultry. <A few 
subgroup indexes averaged above the 1937 level. These were coal, 
coke, agricultural implements, iron and steel, motor vehicles, and 
automobile tires and tubes. 

In table 1 will be found a comparison of the 1938 group and sub- 
group indexes with 1937 and 1929; also the dates and indexes for the 
high and low points falling between July 1935 and December 1938.” 
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' More detailed information on wholesale prices is given in the December and Year 1938 issue of Whole- 
sale Prices. 


‘Similar data for June 1930-June 1930 are given in the December and Year 1937 Wholesale Price 
Pamphlet. 
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Tasie |1.—-Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices for Year 1938 Compared W ith 
1929, and High and Low Points Between July 1935 and December 1936 








{1926 = 100.0} 
. High, July 1935 Low 
: oN I = December 1938 Ly 
Group and subgroup 1938 | 1037 roe 1929 me ong way 
change change Date Index = 
All commodities. _._______- 78.6 | 86.3 | —8.9 | 95.3 |—-17.5 | Apr. 1987 | 88.0 | Dec 81 mH, at t! 
Farm products..._____ 68.5 | 86.4 —20.7 104.9 |—34.7 Mar. 1937 94.1 | Oct. her 
Lo [= 60.6 | 98.3 38.4 | 97.4 37.8 | Apr. 1937 (119.2 | Oct ‘ ; 
Livestock and poultry 79.0 | 95.5 |—17.3 |106. 1 25.5 | Aug. 1937 {108.2 | De ’ S 
Other farm products. | 63.9 | 77.2 17.2 106.6 40.1 Mar. 1937 | 88.5 Apr . 
\o1 
Foods. > Oe 73.6 | 85.5 13.9 | 99.9 26.3 | Sept. 1937 | 88.0 |~May 1938 
Dairy products 72.8 83. 1 12.4 (105.6 31.1 Mar. 1937 mH) 2 Jum - 9 : per 
Cereal products 78.4 | 87.6 10.5 | S&S.0 10.9 | Oct. 1935 | 98.9 Ni ‘ 
Fruits and vegetables 58.2 | 74.2 21.6 | 97.8 10.5 | Feb. 1937 | 87.8 | Se; text 
Meats_. . - 83.3 | 99. 1 15.9 |109.1 23. 6 Sept } 113.4 Fe! 
Other foods 67.5 | 75.6 |—10.7 | 93.9 2s. | ] ec 19 84.0 Apr . pro 
Hides and leather products 92.8 194.6 11.3 |109.1 14.9 Aug. 1937 108.1 | July 193 99 3 adv 
Shoes sia : 102.2 | 105. 0 2.7 (106.3 3.9 | Oct. 1937 |107. ¢ Ju ; 
Hides and skins 73.6 |113.5 | —35. 2 |112.7 34.7 Aug. 1937 |122.1 June is mor 
Leather___ 83.7 | 96.8 13.5 113.2 26. 1 Apr. 19 100.7 | July ; 
Other leather products 98.5 | 102.6 10 |106.4 7.4 | Sept. 19 103.3 | July R44 hel 
Textile products________- 66.7 | 76.3 12.6 | 90.4 26.2 | Apr. 19387 79.5 | June 1938 ¢ cen 
Clothing. 82.9 | 87.9 5.7 | 90.0 7.9} July 1937 | 90.1 Au 
Cotton goods i5.4 | 84.3 22. 4 SS 33.8 Apr. 1937 5.1 Ju } 
Hosiery and underwear 60.3 | 65.1 7.4 | 88.5 $31.9 | Sept. 1937 | 66.5 | Ju 
Silk and rayon 29.3 | 32.5 9.8 | 80.4 63.6 | Oct. 198 35.1 | Ji 
Woolen and worsted goods 77.4) 91.1 15.0 | 88.3 12.3 | July 1937 4.4 5D 
Other textile products 65.5 | 68.4 12) 93.1 20. 6 Aug. 1937 | 71.1 lL) 
Fuel and lighting materials _. 76.5 | 77.6 1.4 | 83.0 7.8 | Sept. 1937 | 78.7 | Sept 
Anthracite 78.0 | 77.8 ( 90). | 13.4 | Nov. 19 3. | Any 
Bituminous coal 99.0 | GS. ¢ 0.4 | 91 +84! Jar 1938 (103.2 | A 
Coke 104.8 |103. 1 1. ¢ 44.6 23.9 Lec q OS J 
Electricity 80. 4 at Feb 38 | 8 Ap 
Ce - : ae 82. 4 93. 1 ; Jul 1935 | O4 Mar 
Petroleum products__. 50.9 | 60.4 4 71.3 21.6 | Sey 1937 2210 
Metals and metal products 95.7 | 95.7 0.0 |100.5 4.8 | Sept. 1937 97.1 | June 
Agricultural implements 95.5 | 94.0 1.6 | 98.7 3.2} Apr. 1938 | 96.3 | Apt 
Farm machinery. : 95.9 | 95.6 +1.4 | 98.0 » Apr. 1938 | 97.8 | July 
Iron and stee] 98.6 | OS. 2 +-).4 ) 94.9 $391 Mav 1938 101.8 
Motor vehicles <- 95.4 | 89.3 +6.8 100.0 | —4.6 
Nonferrous métals - 72.8 | 89.6 }—18.8 | 106.1 31.4 | Mar. 1937 |101. 1 Iu 
Plumbing and heating 78.5 | 78.8 0.4 | 95.0 17.4 | Sept. 1937 | 80. ¢ Ju) 
Building materials_- on 90.3 | 95.2 5.1 | 95.4 5.3 | May 1937 | 97.2 | July 
Brick and tile. ‘ pe. 91.0 | 93.5 2.7 | 94.3 3.5 Au 1937 | 95.5 | Oct 
Cement 95.5 | 95.5 0.0 | 91.8 +4 (0 |) Oct. 1935 | 95.5) July 
Lumber 90.4 | 99.0 | —8.7 | 93.8 3.6 | Apr. 1937 |103.0 | Dr 
Paint and paint materials 81.3 | 83.4 2.5 | 94.9 14.3 | Sept. 1937 | 84.6 | Au 
Plumbing and heating 78.5 | 78.8 | —0.4 | 95.0 17.4 | Sept. 1937 | 80.6 | July 
Structural steel_ 111.0 |113.2 19 | 98.1 13.1 Apr. 1937 |114.9 | July 
Other building materials 92.7 | 99.1 6.5 | 97.7 5.1 | May 1937 |101.3 | Mat 
Chemicals and drugs.______. 77.6 | 83.9 | —7.5 | 94.2 |—17.6 | Feb. 1937 | 87.8 | June 
Chemicals. $1.6 | 89.9 | —9.2 |} 99.1 |—-17.7 | Jan. 1937 |.96.4 | De 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals_| 73.9 | 79.1 | —6.6 | 71.5 | +3.4 | Feb. 1937 | 83.0) Jun 
Fertilizer materials = 69.2 | 71.2 | —2.8 | 92.1 24.9 | Oct. 1937 | 72.5 | June 
Mixed fertilizers___...____- 72.2 | 73.2 1.4 | 97.2 25.7 | Oct. 1937 | 74.9 | Apr 
House-furnishing goods____ 86.8 | 89.7 | —3.2 | 94.3 8. Aug. 1937 | 91.1 | July 
Furnishings. 90.8 | 93.4 | —2.8 | 93.6 3.0 | Aug. 1937 | 95.0 | Jul; 
Furniture__._- were: 82.8 | 85.9 -3.6 | 95.0 |--12.8 | Aug. 1937 | 87.1 | July 
Miscellaneous commodities 73.3 | 77.8 | —5.8 | 82.6 —11.8 | Apr. 1987 | 81.1 | Sept 
Automobile tires and tubes | 57.7 | 55.8 | +3.4! 54.5 | +5.9 | Nov. 1938 | 58.8 | July 
Cattle feed_____- | 76.9 |110.5 |—30.4 121.6 |—36.8 | Apr. 1937 |146.8 | Oct 
Paper and pulp 85.0 | 91.7 | —7.3 | 88.9 1 | June 1937 | 95.0 | Dec 
Rubber, crude 30.5 | 49.5 |—24.7 | 42.3 |—27.9 | Mar. 1937 | 50.9 | Sept 
Other miscellaneous | 81.5 | 84.7 | —3.8 | 98.4 |—17.2 | June 1937 | 85.8 | Aug 
Raw materials____....____.____| 72.0 | 84.8 |—15.1 | 97.5 |—26.2 | Mar. 1937 | 90.1 | May 
Semimanufactured articles....__| 75.4 | 85.3 |—11.6 | 98.9 —19.7 | Mar. 1937 | 89.6 | July 
Finished products_......____. --| 82.2 | 87.2 | —5.7 | 94.5 |—13.0 | Sept. 1987 | 89.1 | Dec. 
All commodities other than farm 
ian pec eae -----| 80.6 | 86.2 -—6.5 93.3 —13.6 | Aug. 1937 87.6 Dec. 
All commodities other than far | 
products and foods.._......____ | 81.7 | 85.3 | —4.2 91.6 _—10.8 | Apr. 1937 | 86.5 | Sept. 
} | | | i 





1 Data not available. 








Wholesale Prices 


Wholesale Price Level in December 1938 
































During December wholesale commodity prices fell 0.6 percent to the 
lowest point reached in the past 4 years. Pronounced declines in aver- 
age prices for foods and hides and leather products largely accounted 
for the decrease. 

The all-commodity index of 813 price series dropped to 77.0 percent 
of the 1926 average, representing a decline of 5.8 percent from Decem- 
her a year ago. 

six of the 10 major commodity group classifications declined from 
November to December. Hides and leather products dropped 1.6 
percent; foods, 1.3 percent; fuel and lighting materials, 0.7 percent; 
textile products, 0.6 percent; and farm products and metals and metal 
products, 0.3 percent. Building materials and housefurnishing goods 
advanced 0.2 percent and chemicals and drugs and miscellaneous com- 
modities rose 0.1 percent during the month. Each of the groups was 
below its December 1937 level. The decreases ranged from 1.8 per- 
cent for metals and metal products to 8.4 percent for foods. 

A comparison of the December level of wholesale prices with Novem- 
ber 1938 and December 1937 is shown in table 2. 


y 


lance 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities, December 


1938 Compared With November 1938 and December 1937 





Lut lOO 
(hangs . 
( lit Decem- Novem irom a Decem- . hange 
ol dit rou . 38 | her 1938 ber 1937 from a 
Ve I 

P. Percent 
\l] commodities_. 77.0 wi (). ¢ 81.7 5.8 
farm products 67.6 67.8 } 72.8 7.1 
FOOdS ia. 1 4.1 ] 79.8 s.4 
des and leather products 95. | 4. f 7.7 1.7 
extile products 65.8 66. 2 f 70. 1 6.1 
Fuel and lighting materia’ 73.2 73.7 7 78.4 6.6 
Metals and metal products 04.6 | 04.9 96. 3 1.8 
suilding materials SY. 4 SY. 2 +2} 92.0 | 3.4 
hemicals and drugs 76. 7 76. ¢ l 79. 6 3. 5 
Housefurnishing goods 56. V 85. 8 he SY. 7 4. 1 
Miscellaneous ‘ re 73. 0 l 75.0 —2.5 
Kaw materials . 70.9 71.5 —.§ 75.4 —6. 0 
emimanufactured articles ‘ 75, 2 76. 2 —1.3 77.7 —3.2 
inished products Ri), 2 80.5 —.4 85.3 —6.0 
All commodities other than farm products 79.0 79.5 —.6 53.5 | —d. 4 
Allcommodities other than farm products and foods 80.3 80. 6 —.4 83. 6 —3.9 





Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to December 1938 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1938, inclusive, and by months from December 1937 
to December 1938, inclusive, are shown in table 3. 
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TABLE 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Groups of Commoditi: 


{1926—100] 



































| ra | | | 
| sc | . 7 
Farm| | ‘and | Tex | Fuel |Nanq'5| Build-|Chem-| 10vse| 
Year and month prod- | Foods |leather| and | metal} '08 | teals | nish. | 
a prod- | light- mate-| and : ar 
ucts prod- ts ing prod- ials | drugs ing | 
hes ucts | ucts ing ucts | rials | drugs | goods | 
| | 
By years: 
eae 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 
1929. - ----}| 104.9 | 99.9} 109.1 90. 4 | 83.0} 100.5 | 95.4] 94.2 | 94.3 
————— , 48.2 61.0) 72.9 54.9 70. 3 80. 2 71.4 73.5 | 75.1 
1933..............| 51.4] 60.5| 80.9] 64.8 | 66.3] 79.8] 77.0] 72.6] 75.8 
ae. 80. 9 82.1} 95.4) 71.5 76.2 | 87.0 86. 7 80. 4 81.7 
1987... ; 86.4 | 85.5 | 104.6) 76.3 | 77.6 | 95.7) 95.2) 83.9) 89.7 | 
1938 . | 68.5 | 73.6) 92.8) 66.7] 76.5) 95.7] 90.3] 77.6] 86.8 | 
By months: 
December 72.8 79.8 97.7) 70.1 78.4 | 96.3 | 92.5 79. 5 | 89.7 
1938: | 
January 71.6 | 76.3, 96.7) 69.7) 78.3| 96.6! 91.8] 79.6! 88.3 
February 69.8 | 73.5 | 94.7] 68.6] 78.5] 96.0] 91.1 79. 1 88. 0) 
March-.-. 70.3 | 73.5) 93.6) 68.2] 77.7] 96.0] 91.5] 78.7] 87.7 
April_. | 68.4) 72.3) 92.1) 67.2) 76.8] 963] 91.2) 77.5] 87.3 
May-.- |} 67.5) 72.1) 91.3) 66.1 76.2 | 96.7] 90.4] 76.8] 87.2 
June-...... 68.7 | 73.1} 90.1) 65.5) 76.4) 961] 897] 76.3 87. 1 
July 69.4) 74.3] 91.5] 66.1 76.8 95. 2 89.2 | 77.7 86. 4 
August 67.3} 73.0] 91.9] 65.9] 76.8| 95.4] 89.4] 77.7] 86.4 
Septem ber - 68. 1 74.5 | 92.0 65.8 | 76.6 95. 5 89.5 77.3 86, 2 
October. _.. 66.8 | 73.5 | 93.4 | 66.2 | 75.4 | 95.3 SY. 8 77.1 85. 7 
November-- 67.8 74.1 94.6 | 66.2 73.7 | 94.9 89.2 | 76. 6 85. 8 
December - - 67.6 73. 1 93. 1 65.8 | 73.2| 94.6] 89.41 76.7 86.0 | 
| 








The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is s! 
in table 4 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials 
semimanufactured articles, finished products, commodities other th 
farm products, and commodities other than farm products and 


Tas ie 4.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, by Special Groups of Commod 


{1926 = 100] 


























| | | All | 
| All | com- | | 
|Semi-| v= 4 | ie Semi- 
Raw j man ee | ities | othe: | Raw pod be 
Year and month | mate- oral cand other! then || Year and month | mate- pe a ! on. 
| rials | arti. | ie than farm || rials arti. a | t 
cles | arm | prot cles 
| | prod-| ucts | 
| ucts | and | 
| foods | 
| 
— | = | a —— - 
By years | By months: 
eS ne 100.0 |100.0 {100.0 |100.0 | 100.0 || 1938: 
1929 _.| 97.5 | 93.9 | 94.5 | 93.3] 91.6 || January.....- 74.9 | 76.9 | 84.3 
1932 55.1 | 59.3 | 70.3 | 68.3] 70.2 February.._.| 73.6 | 76.1 | &3.: 
1933. 56.5 | 65.4 | 70.5 | 69.0 71.2 Mareh......- 73.2 | 75.6 | 83. 
ee 79.9 | 75.9 | 82.0 | 80.7 | 79.6 | TS 71.3 | 75.3 | 82. 
_, eee 84.8 | 85.3 | 87.2 | 86.2} 85.3 |) ee Se 70.7 | 75.4 | 82. 
1938 oak 72.0 | 75.4 | 82.2 | 80.6 81.7 June 71.4 | 74.1 | 82 
By months: | July ---| 72.3 | 74.3 | 82. 
1937: | August... 71.4 | 74.4 | 81.8 | 
Decemt er_...| 75.4 | 77.7 | 85.3 | 83.5 83. 6 September. ._| 72.0 | 74.7 | 81 
| October___._.| 70.9 | 75.9 | 81. 
November. ._| 71.5 | 76.2 | 80. 
| December. 70.9 | 75.2 | 80. 




















































Recent Publications of Labor Interest 





JANUARY 1939 
Agriculture 


cultural labor in Pacific coast States: A bibliography and suggestions for research. 
Berkeley, University of California, Giannini Foundation of Agricultural 
Economics, August 1938. 64 pp. 


Patterns of agricultural labor migration within California. By Paul S. Taylor and 
Edward J. Rowell. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 11 
pp. (Serial No. R. 840, reprint from November 1938 Monthly Labor 
Review.) 

Trends in size and production of the aggregate farm enterprise, 1909-36." By 
Raymond G. Bressler, Jr., and John A. Hopkins. Washington, U. 8S. Works 
Progress Administration, 1938. 255 pp., maps, charts. (National Research 
Project, Studies of Changing Techniques and Employment in Agriculture, 
Report No. A-6.) 

One of a series of studies intended to explain the relationships between the 
volume of agricultural production and the amount of labor employed since 1909 
and to throw light on the future trends of agriculture, particularly with regard to 
employment prospects. This volume is designed in particular for the purpose of 
constructing indexes of agricultural production, general and regional. It is 
announced that a forthcoming study will make use of the indexes for measuring 
changes in labor productivity and in the demand for labor. 


Civilian Conservation Corps 


innual report of Director of Civilian Conservation Corps, fiscal year ended June 30, 
1938. Washington, U. 8. Civilian Conservation Corps, 1938. 96 pp., 
folders. 

Data from this report are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Coal-Mining Industry 


The world coal-mining industry: Volume I, Economic conditions; Volume II, 
Social conditions. Geneva, International Labor Office (American branch, 
734 Jackson Place NW., Washington, D. C.), 1938. 258 and 372 pp. 
(Studies and Reports, Series B, No. 31.) 

tevised and final edition of the report originally prepared and distributed by 
the International Labor Office, as a “‘White’’ Report, to serve as a basis for discus- 
sion at the Technical Tripartite Conference on the Coal-Mining Industry, held in 
Geneva in May 1938. This report represents an effort by the International 
Labor Office to give a comprehensive picture of economic and social conditions in 
the coal-mining industry, particularly as regards their bearing on the problem of 
hours of work in coal mines. Data from the earlier report, on labor productivity 
and labor costs in various countries, were published in the June 1938 Monthly 
Labor Review (pp. 1386-1390), and on earnings of coal-mine labor, in the July 
1938 Monthly Labor Review (pp. 145-147). 


Pennsylvania anthracite. Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of Mines, 1938. 32 pp. 
_ (Chapter from Minerals Yearbook, 1938.) 

(he labor statistics presented show average number of men employed, average 
humber of days plants operated, man-days of labor, output per man per day, and 
labor disputes, in 1936. 


1S] 
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1938 year book on coal mine mechanization. Washington, American Mi: 
gress, 19388. 409 pp., diagrams, illus. 
Contains papers on the general aspects and extent of coal-mine mecha: 


\ 
and reviews the experience in specific mines as reported to the conventio On 
American Mining Congress. Prof 

Consumer Problems 
Consumers and the market. By Margaret G. Reid. New York, F. 8. ¢ 
Co., 1938. 584 pp. . 

A book designed “to help consumers,’’ emphasizing the character of ¢ (‘0 
problems as they are related to buying in the market, practices and neriO 
affecting consumers’ day-to-day difficulties and the efficiency of the dist) ment 
system in general, and factors responsible for the present practices and ; 
One chapter deals with consumers’ cooperatives. 

It’s an art. By Helen Woodward. New York, Harcourt, Brace & C Q3e | 
105 pp. u 
Written, from the standpoint of the consumer, by an ex-advertising \rea 
this book analyzes the faults and virtues of the “advertising game.”’ 
Cooperative Movement ) 
Agricultural cooperatives in Rio Grande do Sul, Brazil. By Fabio Luz Fil! 
Washington, Pan American Union, Division of Agricultural Cooperat \\ 
1938. 28 pp.; mimeographed. (Series on Cooperatives, No. 11.) 

Contains brief accounts of individual agricultural cooperatives. on 

Organizing a farmers’ cooperative. By 8. D. Sanders. Washington, U. 8 
Credit Administration, 1938. 42 pp. (Circular No. C—108.) 

Describes the proper methods of procedure and gives in appendixes suggest: 
forms of articles of incorporation, bylaws, ete., and the text of the Cappe: {n 
Volstead Act. 

The cooperative banks of Massachusetts. By Donald H. Davenport Bs 
Harvard University, Graduate School of Business Administration, 193s 
03 pp., charts. (Business Research Studies, No. 20.) 

Analysis of building and loan associations in Massachusetts, with comparat 2 
statistics from 1890 to 1937. Fed 
Cooperative productive enterprises in the United States. Washington, U.S. Bur 

of Labor Statistics, 1938. 10 pp. (Serial No. R. 841, reprint from No 
ber 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) Obj 
kconomic and Social Problems e 
yor 
Capital consumption and adjustment. By Solomon Fabricant. New \ edi 
National Bureau of Economie Research, 1938. 271 pp., charts. Pul du 
tion No. 35.) 

Described by the writer as an appendix to the studies of capital formati: 
the National Bureau of Economic Research, under the direction of Simon Kuz! Re 
These studies are instances of current interest in the problem of declining oppor 
tunities for the profitable investment of funds available under prevailing allo 
tions of income. I 
Capitalism in crisis. By James Harvey Rogers. New Haven, Yale Universi! Lal 

Press, 1938. xi, 210 pp. Te 

The author views our economic system in historical perspective, and recogniz 
the necessity for constant adaptations as the price of survival. ‘‘If the syste! 
is to be saved, careful diagnosis of its most dangerous ills must first be mad 
before an intelligent cure can be attempted. If it is to be allowed to perish, ® 
similar diagnosis is necessary in order to determine the least painful means | 19° 
exit.’”” He holds that the outcome depends mainly on the ability of capitals! we 


to reestablish economie security and to eliminate present losses from the fa 
to utilize effectively our economic resources. 
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ignopoly and competition in industry and labor. Edited by John A. 

~ New York, Academy of Political Science, 1939. 143 pp. (Proceedings, 
Vol. XVIII, No. 2.) 

One of the papers is on ‘‘Labor policies and the volume of employment,’’ by 
: 7 y e , a ‘< - ° 7 ° . 

Prof. Leo Wolman, who thinks there is “need for a quick and thoroughgoing 
xation of many of the standards which we have put into effect in these last 


Krout. 


tin in recovery. Prepared by a Research Committee, Economic Science and 
Statisties Seetion, British Association for the Advancement of 
London, Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1938. 474 pp. 
Collection of articles on the experience of individual industries in varying 
periods up to 1937, and on general questions, including employment, unemploy- 
nent, and industrial relations. 


Science 


The second industrial surve y of South Wales. Cardiff, National Industrial De- 
velopment Council of Wales and Monmouthshire, 1937. 3 vols. 
This study was undertaken to ascertain the potentialities of the industrial 
wgion Of South Wales in relation to the transfer of workers from the Special 
\rea. Part 1 covers industries, part 2, facilities, and part 3, development. 
> Germany: lis women and family life. By Clifford Kirkpatrick. New 
York, Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1988. 353 pp., illus.; bibliography. 
Deals with the status of women and family life in present-day Germany. 


emocratic Sweden. Edited by Margaret Cole and Charles Smith. 
George Routledge & Sons, Ltd., 1938. 334 pp. 
Wages, cost of living, labor organizations, the cooperative movement, social 
services, and education, are among the subjects discussed in this volume on 
present-day socio-economic conditions in Sweden. 


London, 


education and Guidance 


nnolated list of pamphlet material for workers’ classes. New York, Affiliated 
Schools for Workers, Inc., Labor Education Service, 1938. 
graphed. 

The material is classified under the following heads: The labor movement; 


abor economies; English and parliamentary law; labor plays; methods and 
materials, 


15 pp.; mimeo- 


— 


deral aid for education, 1935-36 and 1936-37, with a brief history and bibli- 
ography. By ‘Timon Covert. Washington, U. 8S. Office of 
1938. 24 pp. (Leaflet No. 30.) 


hjectives and problems of vocational education. Edited by Edwin A. Lee. New 
York and London, McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1938. 476 pp. 2d ed. 
The subjects discussed in this symposium include vocational education as a 
national responsibility; trends in the various fields of vocational education and in 
vocational guidance; the vocational rehabilitation of the disabled; industrial arts 


ducation; and the attitudes of employers and of organized labor toward vocational 
lucation. 


Kducation, 


Employment and l nemployment 


Revised indexes of factory employment adjusted for seasonal variation. (In Federal 
Reserve Bulletin, U. S. Federal Reserve Board, Washington, October 1938, 
pp. 835-866; also reprinted.) 

In this compilation the monthly index numbers of the United States Bureau of 

Labor Statisties, 1919 to 1938, have been adjusted for seasonal variations. 


Ten years of work experience of Philadelphia machinists. By Helen Herrmann. 
Washington, U. 8. Works Progress Administration, 1938. 132 pp., charts, 
illus. (National Research Project, Philadelphia Labor Market Studies, 
Report No. P-5.) 

A study of the experiences of 683 Philadelphia machinists during the years 

1926-36. The materials were obtained by interviewing the machinists in their 

homes. The evidence indicates that machinists as a group had less unemployment 


| during the 10-year period than other Philadelphia groups that have been studied. 


But machinists found greater difficulty in utilizing their skills by transferring from 
one industry to another than is commonly supposed. There were reports of a 
shortage of machinists in the Philadelphia area in 1936 but the study indicated 
that 12 percent of machinists were unemployed in May 1936. 
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Health and Industrial Hygiene Maa 


Disability from specific causes in relation to economic status. Washingto: . ie 
Public Health Service, National Institute of Health, 1938. 13 pp., char. 9p o*™ 
(National Health Survey, Preliminary Reports, Sickness and Med ies prov 


Series, Bull. 9.) The 

The report shows the relation found in the National Health Survey 

the economic status of the families surveyed and the per capita volume of | 
from certain of the more important diseases. 


Industrial hygiene: A handbook of ‘hygiene and toxicology for engineers a 
managers. By Laurence B. Chenoweth, M. D., and Willard Mach! 
New York, F. 8. Crofts & Co., 1938. 235 pp., illus. 

Intended to be used primarily as a textbook for engineering students a: 
studying industrial hygiene. 


Industrial hygiene: Report on activities of Division of Industrial Hygiene, ) 
State Department of Labor. (In Industrial Bulletin, Department of 
Albany, October 1938, pp. 466-470.) 
Shows how the State labor department operates to control industrial a 
and diseases. 


Health hazards from cement dust and wet concrete. Chicago, Illinois De; 
of Public Health, [19387]. 8 pp. (Educational Health Circular, |) 
Health Series No. 1.) 

Causes of the different types of disability resulting from work with P 
cement—irritation of the respiratory tract, irritation or burning of the s!| 
junctivitis, irritation of the eyes, clogging of the ears, and rheumatic cond 
are discussed, and measures of prevention are suggested. 


The analysis of mine dusts: I, The determination of carbon dioxide in » 
containing carbonates; II, The determination of free and combined wat 
dusts containing gypsum. By A. L. Godbert. London, Safety 
Research Board, 1938. 20 pp., diagrams, illus. (Paper No. 101. 


Second International Conference on Silicosis. (In International Labor 
Geneva, December 1938, pp. 819-825.) 

Summary of conclusions regarding items on agenda of the conferenc: 
Geneva from August 29 to September 9, 1938, in accordance with a de: 
the Governing Body of the International Labor Office. The confere: 
attended by medical experts from 10 countries as well as by representativ: 
Governing Body and of the Health Section of the League of Nations Sec 


L’assicurazione obligatoria contro le malattie professionali. By Aldo M 
Rome, Patronato Nazionale per |’Assistenza Sociale, 1938. 47 py) 
plement to |’Assistenza Sociale, October 1938.) 

Brief account of existing legislation providing compulsory insurance 
occupational diseases in Italy and other countries, and a discussion of 
diseases not now compensable in Italy which the author thinks should be i 
under the law. A bibliography on occupational diseases is included. 


Housing 


Housing—a national disgrace. By Charles Stevenson. (In The Atlantic M 
Boston, December 1938, pp. 835-845.) 
A discussion of the rackets which make house construction costly and 
a deterrent to the replacement of substandard dwellings. The conclusion ! 
is that the Government in its housing program should reform the building 
try.% The article is divided into two parts of which this is the first. 


Municipal subsidies for public housing. By Paul Studenski. (In N 
Municipal Review, New York, December 1938, pp. 577-582.) 
Considers the suitability of tax exemption and direct subsidy for public ! 
as a means of assistance by municipalities for local housing projects. 


What the Housing Act can do for your city. Washington, U. 8. Housing Aut! 
1938. 88 pp., charts, illus. 
Explains the provisions of the United States Housing Act and shows th 
for new housing. 
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Yaase.dun asunto-olot vuonna 1937. Helsingfors, Sosiaaliministerié, Sosiaalinen 
’ Ty tkimustoimisto, 1938. Various paging. 
teport on housing conditions in rural districts of Finland in 1937, including 
. jata on number of rooms and air space per person and per family, dwellings 
. provided by employers for their workers, and dwellings owned by workers. 
Care 9M ‘rhere is a résumé in French and a French translation of the table of contents. 


arts, 


ite Income 


Statistics of income for 1936: Part 1, Compiled from individual income tax returns, 
lang estate tax returns, and gift tax returns. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, 1938. 178 pp. 


Wealth and income (basic information sources). Washington, U. 8S. Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, July 1938. 8 pp.; mimeographed. 


The national income of Australia. By Colin Clark and J. G. Crawford. Sydney 
and London, Angus & Robertson, Ltd., 1938. 120 pp. 
Describes the different methods of computing national income and presents 
statistics for a number of years ending with 1937-38. Income available and 
income produced are calculated, as well as real income. 


-~ 


Industrial Accidents and Workmen’s Compensation 


Industrial injuries to women and men, 1932 to 1934. By Margaret T. Mettert. 
Washington, U. 8. Women’s Bureau, 1938. 37 pp., map, chart. (Bulletin 
No. 160.) 


yissd sattuneet tapaturmat vuonna 1935. Helsingfors, Sosiaaliministerié, 
Sosiaalinen ‘Tutkimustoimisto, 1938. 63 pp. 
Peport on industrial accidents in Finland during 1935, including information 
n causes, duration, severity, degree of disability, and mortality. French trans- 
lations are furnished for the table of contents and some table heads. 


Ongevallenstatistiek, betreffende het kalenderjaar 1936. Amsterdam, Rijksverzek- 
eringsbank, 1938. 257 pp. 
Statisties of accidents and accident insurance in the Netherlands in 1936, 
covering workers in practically all industries. 


Industrial Management 


; Create forces in industry: Labor’s view of time and motion study. By M. H. 
Hedges. Washington, M. H. Hedges, International Brotherhood of Electrical 

Workers, 1938. 9 pp.; mimeographed. 
Paper presented at time and motion clinic sponsored by the Industrial Manage- 

ment Society, Chicago, November 4, 1938. 


Seventh International Management Congress, Washington, D. C., September 19 to 
23, 1938. Baltimore, Waverly Press, Inc. (for International Management 
Congress, Inc.), 1938. 6 vols. 

The six volumes of the proceedings cover, respectively, administration; agricul- 


ture; distribution; home management; personnel and general mana~ement; and 
lonthht production. 


The principles of rational industrial management. By James J. Gillespie. London, 
Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Ltd., 1938. xv, 229 pp. 

A text by an English management consultant that throws light on English 
. ad conceptions of labor relations. The author emphasizes the view that ‘“‘there is 
need not only for obedience of authority by employees but, also, for obedience by 
management to the whole purpose which industry is serving.”’ Management, he 
asserts, should recognize the need for social acceptance of disciplines and the role 

ng ol government in the processes of general coordination and integration. 


Multiple management. By Charles Perry McCormick. New York and London, 
Harper & Brothers, 1938. xii, 175 pages. 
Describes the organization and functioning of the junior board of directors in 
Ls noel the author’s company, which he says “not only makes unionization unnecessary, 
but discourages attempts at unionization.” 
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The development of scientific management in Great Britain. By Lyndal| 
Reprinted from British Management Review, Vol. III, No. 4, Londo 
SO pp., paster. 
Traces the history of the evolution of the modern management practic 
ating with the formation of the British Management Council in 1936. 


Industrial Relations 


Collective agreements of United Shoe Workers. Washington, U.S. Bureau 
Statistics, 1938. 8 pp. (Serial No. R. 843, reprint from Novem! 
Monthly Labor Review.) 

Industr al re lations 1939 model. By Ordway Tead. In Personni | 
New York, November 1938, pp. 160-167. 

The author analyzes some of the deeper industrial trends and sugg: 
personnel, executive, and corporation problems may be more easil¥ solv: 
considered with community problems of which they are a part. 

What employees think: The reé sults of a Nation-wide survey of employer 
New York, National Association of Manufacturers, [1938?]. 15 pp 


International Labor ( lon ference 


Record of proceedings of Iniernational Labor Conference, twe nty-fou t/ 
Geneva, 1938. Geneva, International Labor Otfice, 1938. 712 pp. 
The results of the conference were summarized in the August 1938 M 


Labor Review (pp. 978 IR5 . 


Labor and Social Legislation 


A summary of State laws affecting employment of minors in factories ar 
Washington, U. 8S. Children’s Bureau, November 1938. 7 pp 

Labor law and relations: The law and statutes involved in de alings and relat 
labor as interpreted by the courts and administrative agencies. By Her! 
Lien. New York, Matthew Bender & Co., Inc., 1938. 747 pp. & 
ment, Wages and hours guide (Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938), 72 

Cédigo del trabajo con lodas sus modificaciones y reglamentos [Chile]. Sa 
(‘Diario Oficial’’?}], 1937. 586 pp. 

The Labor Code of Chile with all its amendments and regulations 
May 22, 1937, annotated. 


Labor legislation in Czechoslovakia, with special reference to the standard 
International Labor Organization. By Fsther Bloss. New York, Co 
University Press, 1938. 210 pp. 


Covers general provisions for protection of workers, special provisions for p: 


tion of woman and child workers, protection of workers against industr 

dents and diseases, and social insurance, in Czechoslovakia, and in Aust: 
Hungary prior to 1938, and participation of workers in management in ( 
slovakia. A chapter is devoted to Czechoslovakia and the Internationa 
Organization. 


Labor legislation in Indian States. By Rajani Kanta Das. (In Interna 
Labor Review, Geneva, December 1938, pp. 794-818.) 


The tenants’ guide. By Michael Best. London, Labor Research Depart 
1938. 54 pp. 
A guide to the present legal position under the British Rent Acts, fro 
tenant’s point of view, and a summary of the provisions of the rent law ena: 
1938. 


Labor Organization and Activities 


American labor. By Herbert Harris. New Haven, Yale University Press 
459 pp.; bibliography. 
This is both a history and an analysis of the American labor movement 
light of the trend of economic conditions in the United States during the la 
decades. The philosophy of labor is illustrated in a more detailed analysis 
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aories of the United Mine Workers, the Brotherhood of ¢ ‘arpenters and Joiners, 


American Newspaper Guild, the Ladies’ Garment Workers, and the railroad 
ons. Professor Harris concludes that the ‘real paradox of poverty amid poten- 


aj abundance has become a challenge to the American labor movement.” The 


»yerican Worker “thas made up his mind that the promise of life, liberty, and the 
opsuit of happiness which is still the mainspring of his spiritual being must be met 
ler measure.”’ 

Brewery Workers International Union. By Joseph Obergfell. (In Labor 
Information Bulletin, U.S. Bureau of Labor Statisties, Washington, Decem- 
her 1938, pp. 1-3.) 


ort of proceedings of 54th annual convention of Trades and Labor Congress of 
Canada, held at Niagara Falls, Ontario, Se ptember 12-17, inclusive, 1938. 
Ottawa, Trades and Labor Congress of Canad: , 1938. 208 pp. 

he membership of the Congress as reported to the convention was 160,378, 
tributed in 1,892 unions. 


Legal Aid and the Legal Profession 


ort of Commission on the People *s Court of Baltimore City. Baltimore, June 17. 
1938. 117 pp. 
lowyers and the promotion of justice. sy Esther 'Lucile Brown. New York, 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1938. 302 pp. 
nasection on new trends in the promotion of justice there is a discussion of legal 
vice for the poor. 


— 


e economics of the legal profession. Chicago, American Bar Association, 1938. 
230 pp. 

Describes the results of the bar surveys made to date; the principal proposals 
ich have been advanced for the improvement of the economic condition of the 

rofession and for furthering its capacity for usefulness. Includes data on the 


earnings of lawyers, for as late as 1936 in some cases, and also on the earnings of 


ctors and certain other professional workers, 1929-34. 


Lumber Industry 


mber, its manufacture and distribution. By Ralph Clement Bryant. New 
York, John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 19388. xxiv, 535 pp., diagrams, illus. 

\ brief section is devoted to labor matters, including efficiéney, wage systems, 

nions, and accident prevention. 


The lumber industry in Washington, including logging, sawmills, shingle mills, 
pulp and paper, specialties, distribution. By William Ray Melton. Tacoma, 
National Youth Administration of Washington, 1938. 160 pp., illus.; 
mimeographed. (Industrial Study No. 1.) 

Contains information on occupations, qualifications for employment, average 
wages, working conditions, and labor organizations. 


Vinimum VW age 


Report of Confe clione ry Minimum Wage Board to Industrial Commissione r, New 
York State, October 7, 1988. New York, |Department of Labor?], 1938. 
12 pp.; mimeographed. 


The effect of minimum-wage determinations in service industries: Adjustments in 
dry-cleaning and power-laundry industries. Washington, U. S. Women’s 
Bureau, 1938. 44 pp., charts. (Bulletin No. 166.) 

Data from this report are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Review. 


Report of Pennsylvania Minimum Wage Board for Laundries, May 31, 1938. 
Harrisburg, 1938. 18 pp.; mimeographed. 
Contains the minimum fair wage rates recommended by the board. 
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A minimum-wage budget for employed women in Pennsylvania. Ha 
Department of Labor and Industry, 1938. 89 pp., mimeographed. 
rhe minimum-wage budget presented was established primarily fo 


sburg, 

















working in laundries or laundry occupations, but in large measure is a; licable 
to women employed in other industries. The process of constructing syc} ‘ 
budget is described. ) 
Minimum wage legislation in Latin America. By Eugene D. Owen. (In Rulles;, 
of the Pan American Union, Washington, June 1938, pp. 323-331; J 1939 
pp. 406-414; bibliography.) 

Account of minimum wage legislation in the 14 Latin American republies 
which such legislation is in force. 

This article was also published, in two parts, in the August and Oct: 1938 
issues of the Portuguese edition of the Pan American Union Bulletin, a: 
October and November 1938 issues of the Spanish edition. 

Negro in Industry 
Job opportunities for Negro youth in Columbus. By Chester J. Gray. (© 
National Youth Administration in Ohio, 1938. 87 pp., charts, bibliogra) 
mimeographed. ) 

Thirty-four occupations in which Negroes are commonly employed are dis. 
cussed, and suggestions are offered to help Negro youth in using available com. 
munity resources. 

The Negro and economic reconstruction. By T. Arnold Hill. Washington, Asso. 





ciates in Negro Folk Education, 1937. 80 pp. (Bronze Booklet No 





Older Worker in Industry 





Report of International Labor Office on question of discrimination against 
workers. Sixteenth item on agenda of 85th session of Governing Body 
London, October 25, 1938. Geneva, International Labor Office, 1938 
Various paging. 

Reviewed in this issue 






Planning 





Governmental planning machinery—a comparative study. By Sir Henry \. Bun- 
bury. Chicago, Public Administration Service, 1938. 25 pp. (Publication 
No. 63.) 

Brief comp4risons of public agencies in the field of planning in France, : , 
and the United States, with references to similar agencies in other countries, anda 
concluding general analysis. ‘The author emphasizes a restricted view of planning 
which would retain private enterprise as a “free profit-seeking activity.” 








Public works as a factor in economic stabilization. (In International Labor [eview 
Geneva, December 1938, pp. 727-757.) 

This article outlines the principles on which the International Labor Ojfice has 
based its recommendations in regard to the advance planning of public works wit! 
a view to diminishing economic fluctuations. It gives examples of the application 
of these principles in a number of countries, and explains the function such 
activities of the International Public Works Committee set up within the Inter 
national Labor Organization. 











Soviet planning organizations. By Jacob Miller. (In Plan Age, Nation: 
nomic and Social Planning Association, Washington, November 193%, pp 
247-260.) 

Revision of an article originally published in the Slavonie Review for April 1905 










Prison Labor 


Report of commissioners of prisons and directors of convict prisons [Great Brit 
year 1937. London, Home Office, Prison Commission, 1938. 1:37 )| 
(Cmd. 5868.) 

The section on prison industries is summarized in this issue of the 

Labor Review. 
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Prisoner activities. By Sam A. Lewisohn. Address delivered at 68th Annual 
~ Congress of American Prison Association, St. Paul, Minn., October 5, 1938. 
(New York, American Prison Association?], 1938. 18 pp. 
Stresses the importance of education for prisoners. 











Relief Measures and Statistics 





4 survey of the current relief situation in 43 representative areas in 28 States of the 
' [United States, winter of 1938. New York, American Association of Social 
Workers, 1938. 31 pp.; mimeographed. 
A compilation showing, State by State, the general relief situation. 


Analysis of 70,000 rural rehabilitation families. By E. L. Kirkpatrick. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Farm Security Administration and Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, 1938. 93 pp. (Social Research Report No. IX.) 

Most of the families included in these surveys represent farm population with 
levels of living regarded as below the minimum of decent standards. 









Summary of recommendations of Social Study of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. 
Pittsburgh, Social Study of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County, Citizens’ 
Committee, 1938. 144 pp. 

The recommendations of a committee appointed by the Community Fund and 
the Federation of Social Agencies to study the whole program of social work in 
Pittsburgh in the light of present conditions. Recommendations cover | all 
phases of social care, including problems of immigrants and care of the aged. 








Public welfare administration in the United States—select documenis. By Sophonisba 
P. Breckenridge. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1938. 1229 pp. 
2d ed. 

The documents included consist almost entirely of reports of legislative com- 
mittees or of special investigative commissions, statutes authorizing the creation 
of public welfare agencies, reports of the authorities created under such statutes, 
and discussions in national conferences or similar gatherings evaluating these 
agencies and proposing their development or alteration. 










L'assistenza medico-legale dei lavoratori in Italia. Rome, Patronato Nazionale 
per l’Assistenza Sociale, 1938. 192 pp. (In Italian and German.) 

Deals primarily with medico-legal assistance to workers in Italy, its develop- 
ment, administration, and operation, from 1926 to 1937, but there is also discussion 
of the subject in general and a brief account of such assistance in France and 
Germany. 








Social Securi ty 





Three years’ progress toward social security, August 14, 1985-—August 14, 1938. 
Washington, U. 8. Social Security Board, 1938. 10 pp.; mimeographed. 
Data from this report were given in the October 1938 Monthly Labor Review 

(p. 758). 






L'assistenza di malattia ai lavoratori del commercio durante Vanno 19387. By 
Filippo Pennavaria. (In Assistenza Fascista, Cassa Nazionale Malattie per 
gli Addetti al Commercio, Rome, July-August 1938, pp. 157—184.) 
teport on extension of the services of the Italian National Sickness Fund for 
Commercial Workers in 1937 to include new regional offices, family allowances, 
surgical aid, consultative clinics, etc., and on the activities of the fund during the 
year. Statistics of sickness and sick benefits are also analyzed. 









Wages and Hours of Labor 





Survey of agreements and bulletin board statements covering wages, hours, and working 
conditions in effect [on newspapers| on June 1, 19388. New York, American 
Newspaper Guild, 1938. 13 pp. 


Settlement of railroad wage controversy. By Nelson M. Bortz. (In Labor In- 
formation Bulletin, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Washington, December 
1938, pp. 9-11.) 


Earnings and hours in private shipyards and navy yards. Washington, U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1938. 19 pp. (Serial No. R. 845, reprint from 
November 1938 Monthly Labor Review.) 
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Wages in Great Britain, 1937. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Static 






1938. 28 pp. (Serial No. R. 838, reprint from October 1938 \{,), 
Labor Review. 
Report on economic and commercial conditions in Philippine Islands. By s+. 


Wvyatt-Smith. London, Department of Overseas Trade, 1938. 44 pp 
A brief section on labor gives some information oh wages in 1937 and 19 $04 
1937-88. Washingt 
(Serial No. R. 848, reprint 






Wages and hours in the Ncandinavian countries, 
Bureau of Labor Statisties, 1938. 12 pp. 
November 1938 Monthly Labor Review. 







U'ndersék nmingar rorande arbetstidsféorhdllande n och lonevillkor for privatay 
Stockholm, Socialstvrelsen, 1938. 235 pp 
Contains the results of an investigation of working hours and salary 
salaried employees in private industrial and trade establishments in Swede 
There is a résumé in French and a French translation of the table of contents 










l nde rsokning rorande loneldget och lonevariationerna inom jordbi ket 193 
Stoekholn, Socialstyrelsen, 1938S. 172 pp., maps 
Report of an investigation of wages and wage changes in agriculture in Su 
including data on working hours, housing, and conditions in domestic ser 
rural districts. 


HW omen in Industry 


Wome i it 





indust / A series of pape rs to aid study Groups. 
Pidgeon. Washington, U. *. Women’s Bureau, 
No. 164: revision of Bulletin No. 91. 

The topies covered include the work of wage-earning women; the indust) 
world in which women work: married women workers: women and unemp 
ment: health standards for women’s work— working conditions and working ti 
labor legislation for women: what the wage-earning Woman earns: vario 
nections of women with the industrial and labor world: work of the W 
Bureau. 


By Mary Fliza 
1938. 8&5 pp. By 






















Ri port of V/ himium Wage Division of In lustrial C'ommission of Ari 


1988 [Phoenix], 1938. 
survevs of women’s wages in retail stores, 


20na 0? 
living survey and waae studies, 193) 60 pp 
Reports on hotels and rest 

hospitals, and laundry and dry-cleaning establishments in Arizona are 
together with a summary of the effects of the various State minimum-wag 


Indust 





Report or ‘al (‘ommissione? to Cleaning and Dye ing Wage Roa ai 
wages and other conditions of employment of women and minors in clea 
dyeing industry, New York State New York, Department of Labor, |) 
of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage, 1938. 137 pp., charts 
graphed. 

Report of Industrial Commissioner to Confectionery Minimum Wage Boar 
to wages and other conditions of employment of women and minors inc 

lrone ry industry, Ne w York State. New York, Department of Labor, |) 


of Women in Industry and Minimum Wage, 1938. Various paging. 






Re port to wage board for laundry industry on employme nt of wormen and meno 
laundry occupations in Pennsylvania. Harrisburg, Department of Labor « 
Industry, Bureau of Hours and Wages, 1938. 44 pp.; mimeographed 






Hours and earnings of women in the underwear and nightwear industry in ( 
cut, 1987. Hartford, Department of Labor, 1938. Mimeographed. 
Data from this report are given in this issue of the Monthly Labor Re 







Youth Problems 










American youth—an annotated bibliography. By Louise Arnold Menefee anc 
M. M. Chambers. Washington, American Council on Education, America! 
Youth Commission, 1938. 492 pp. 

The main topies under which the references are classified include the following 
Youth in the depression—unemployment and relief; employment and vocations 
adjustment; education; child welfare and child labor; family life and housing 
governmental youth-serving agencies; Negro youth; youth in other countries 
One chapter lists bibliographies. 
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port on National Youth Administration, June 26, 1935, to June 30, 1938. Wash- 

‘jngton, U. 8. Works Progress Administration, 1938. 11 pp., charts, illus. 
Reprinted from Report on progress of WPA program, June 30, 1938.) 

ypith demands a peaceful world: Report of 2d World Youth Congress, Vassar 


College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., August 16-23, 1938. New York, World Youth 
Congress, 1938. 53 pp., illus. 


General Reports 


niennial report of Commissioner of Labor, Nevada, for period July 1, 1936, to June 
30, 1938. Carson City, 1938. 36 pp., mimeographed. 

Following recommendations for changes in State labor legislation, statistics are 
viven on collection of wage claims and on prison labor. Other statistics deal with 
ihe work of the State employment offices and unemployment compensation, The 
port also contains a directory of local labor unions in Nevada, their officers, and 
gislative representatives. 


le 


Vanufacturing industries [of Australia|, 1936-37: No. 1, Cement and cement goods. 
Canberra, Commonwealth Bureau of Census and Statistics, 1938. 6 pp., 
mimeographed. 

One of a series of 33 brochures for the more important manufacturing industries 
\ustralia, giving statistics of production, employment by sexes, and salaries 
nd wages. 


nformes que para la memoria anual del Ministerio de Previsién Social, Trabajo, 
| Agricultura, etc. |Ecuador|, presentan al Ministro del Ramo los jefes de seccién 
y los directores de las dependencias adscritas, acerca de las labores desarrolladas 
desde el 23 de octubre de 1937 hasta el 10 de agosto de 1938. Quito, [Ministerio 
de Previsién Social?], 1938. 98 pp., pasters, illus. 
fhe report of the Director General of Labor of Kcuador, which forms a part of 
this volume, itemizes labor laws and gives details of factory inspection and brief 
accounts of other activities of the labor office from October 23, 1937, to August 
10,1938. The chief of the legal bureau outlines the proposed labor code which is 
ow under consideration. 


Annuaire statistique, Direction de la Statistique Générale et de la Documentation, 
Ministére de U Economie Nationale, République Francaise, 1937. Paris, 1938. 
Various paging. 

This French statistical yearbook includes statistics of wages, production, con- 
sumption, savings, social-insurance systems, education, housing, strikes, indus- 
trial disputes, and other economic data. ‘The figures in general relate to the vears 
(935 and 1936 but in some cases cover the year 1937. 


Labor movement in Japan. By Mitsu Kohno. [Tokyo], Foreign Affairs Asso- 
ciation of Japan, 1938. 25 pp. 

Contains data on working hours, wages, employee-employer relations, and 

inemployment. 


Condiciones de vida y de trabajo de la poblacién indigena del Peru. By Moises 
Poblete Troncoso. Geneva, International Labor Office (American Branch, 
734 Jackson Place NW.,. Washington, D. C.), 1938. 233 pp. (Studies and 
teports, Series B, No. 28; in Spanish. 

Historical account of living and working conditions of the Indians of Peru 
irom the days of the Incas to the present, with an analytical discussion cof their 
working conditions in agriculture, industry, and mining today, and of welfare 
measures which have been taken by the Government in their behalf. 


Extracto estadistico del Peru, 1936-1937. Lime, Ministerio de Hacienda y Co- 
mereio, Direecién Nacional de Estadistica, 1938. |vi, 442 pp., maps. 

Gives for the city of Lima certain wholesale and retail prices and index num- 
bers, cost-of-living index numbers, and statistics of industrial accidents and 
lumber of registered unemployed; and for the country as a whole, data on number 
of workers employed; working hours; daily wages in wheat growing, in the sugar 
and rice industries, and in the cotton industry; and employment and total wages 
ithe mineral industry. English translations of table heads are supplied. 
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